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T’was  a right  royal  affair ! 

The  sun  shone  and  the  crowds  turned  out  for  U of  G's  67th  annual 
College  Royal  open  house  on  the  weekend.  The  co-operative 
weather  brought  thousands  out  to  make  friends  with  the  animals 
at  OVC’s  petting  zoo,  marvel  atthe  chemistry  magic  show  and  visit 
the  dozens  of  displays  across  campus.  See  page  8 for  more  photos 
Of  College  Royal.  Photos  by  Jim  Van  Dusen 
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Focus  on  technology 

Researchers  across  campus 
have  a proven  record  in 
developing  technologies  with 
commercial  or  industrial  sig- 
nificance. Starting  with  this 
issue,  their  achievements  will  be 
highlighted  in  a new  column 
called  ‘Technology  of  the 
Month.”  The  column  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Research, 
which  helps  license  U of  G- 
developed  technologies  for 
commercialization.  First  up  is  a 
feature  on  a chemical  sensor 
created  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
See  page  3.  □ 


Morale  survey  finds  common 
concerns  among  faculty,  staff 


Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  chair  of  the  Working  Group  on  Employee 
Morale,  left,  looks  over  the  morale  survey  with  group  member  Brian 
Pettigrew,  director  of  the  Student  Environmental  Study  Group. 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  Writer 

Faculty  and  staff  share  a number  of 
areas  of  concern,  according  to  the 
results  of  the  University’s  recent 
employee  morale  survey. 

Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology, 
chair  of  the  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale,  says  it’s  sig- 
nificant that  faculty  and  staff  con- 
cerns are  so  similar.  Of  the  top  six 
negative  issues  uncovered  by  the 
survey  for  faculty  and  staff,  four 
were  the  same  for  both  groups,  he 
says. 

The  similarities  lay  in  faculty  and 
staff  dissatisfaction  with  the  link  be- 
tween performance  and  pay,  a high 
incidence  of  job-related  stress,  an 
increase  in  job-related  stress  over 
the  past  year  and  dissatisfaction 
with  senior  administration’s  will- 
ingness to  act  on  issues  important  to 
employees. 

“What  the  key  items  reveal  to  me 
are  a large  concern  about  quality- 
of-life  issues  connected  to  the  job,” 
says  Earn.  “Staff  and  faculty  feel 
they’re  working  very  hard,  are 
under  a great  deal  of  stress  and  that 
there  are  strains  on  their  time.” 

Although  a high  percentage  of 
University  employees  say  the  im- 
mediate workplace  is  a great  source 
of  support,  they  are  feeling  pres- 
sured in  terms  of  time  commitment, 
amount  of  work  and  increasing 
demands. 

In  addition  to  shared  concerns,  one 
staff  issue  highlighted  by  the  survey 
was  the  absence  of  performance 
reviews.  Although  all  faculty 
receive  regular  promotion  and 


tenure  reviews,  about  60  per  cent  of 
staff  had  not  had  a performance 
review  in  the  past  year. 

“Someone  will  have  to  look  at  why 
this  occurs,”  says  Earn,  because 
yearly  reviews  are  supposed  to  be 
taking  place. 

Addressing  these  and  other  con- 
cerns will  be  the  job  of  various  cam- 
pus administrators,  he  says.  ‘The 
kind  of  system  the  University  has  set 
in  place  is  one  in  which  managers  at 
every  level  are  responsible.” 

As  most  departments  have  now 
received  their  survey  results, 
managers  and  chairs  will  be  meet- 
ing with  employees  soon  to  present 
the  results  and  talk  about  the  issues 
that  are  significant  in  their  local 
areas. 

For  faculty,  that  process  will  in- 
volve chairs  in  each  college  discus- 
sing the  issues  and  developing  ac- 
tion plans  to  deal  with  problems. 
Deans  will  also  receive  results  from 
each  college  and  will  ensure  that 
chairs  develop  action  plans  for  their 
departments.  They  will  also  put  into 
place  their  own  action  plans  to  deal 
with  college  issues. 

Staff  concerns  will  be  addressed 
largely  by  directors  and  department 
heads. 

Although  many  issues  can  be  dealt 
with  on  a departmental  basis.  Earn 
says  others  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  president  and  senior  ad- 
ministrators. This  includes  one  of 
the  biggest  issues  raised  on  campus 
— how  performance  affects  salary. 

Staff  concerns  revolve  around 
how  merit  is  allocated  and  the  rules 
governing  it;  faculty  concerns  are 


related  to  the  grid  system.  Earn  says 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
president  and  vice-presidents  to 
determine  how  merit  concerns  can 
be  addressed  within  University 
budget  constraints. 

Earn  believes  the  Canada  Con- 
sulting CRESAP  review  — the  in- 
ternal review  of  non-academic  units 
— had  an  impact  on  the  survey,  but 
did  not  weaken  the  value  of  the 
results. 

“There  will  always  be  outside  fac- 
tors working  on  the  environment 
within  which  any  survey  occurs,"  he 
says.  “One  just  has  to  be  aware  of  the 
circumstances  during  which  the 
survey  was  undertaken  when  inter- 
preting the  results.” 

Earn  says  it’s  possible  that  in  some 
units,  survey  responses  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  review  and 
may  therefore  be  less  useful  in  the 
long  term,  but  the  overall  survey  is 
probably  an  accurate  indicator. 

“I  don’t  think  the  internal  review 
affected  the  major  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Many  of  the  issues  here  are 
long-term  ones  that  will  exist  after 
CRESAP." 

In  addition,  he  notes,  results  and 
concerns  for  faculty,  who  were 
largely  untouched  by  the  CRESAP 
review,  were  similar  to  those  of 
staff. 

Earn  believes  campus  morale  will 
be  much  easier  to  gauge  in  two 
years,  when  the  next  survey  is  con- 
ducted. “Then  we  can  see  how  things 

havechanged.” 

Meanwhile,  he's  confident  that  the 
survey  results  will  be  used  to  make 
positive  changes  in  the  University 


environment.  Even  though 
employees  perceive  an  unwilling- 
ness among  senior  administrators  to 
act  on  issues  important  to 
employees,  Earn  believes  that  per- 
ception will  change. 

‘The  president  has  stated  he’s 
committed  to  action,  to  making  the 
University  a better  place  to  work. 
The  survey  is  a good  starting  point 
for  that.  It  will  give  administrators 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  issues 
that  are  important  to  employees  by 
giving  them  a way  to  gauge  what 
those  issues  are." 

In  addition  to  revealing  areas  of 
concern.  Earn  says  the  survey 
pointed  out  many  positive  aspects  of 
working  at  U of  G.  When  people 
were  asked  to  rate  the  importance 
of  various  aspects  of  a job  in  deter- 
mining morale,  they  rated  the  work 


Photo  by  Marla  Konrad.  Creative  Services 


itself  and  co-workers  as  two  of  the 
top  three  factors.  They  then  went  on 
to  give  high  marks  to  their  enjoy- 
ment of  work  and  to  their  col- 
leagues. 

“People  like  the  work  they  do  and 
enjoy  the  people  they  do  it  with."  he 
says.  In  addition,  most  people 
believe  their  own  units  are  impor- 
tant to  the  University  and  are  doing 
a good  job. 

So  far.  Earn  has  received  little 
feedback  on  the  survey  results.  He 
believes  that  may  be  because 
people  are  waiting  to  see  their 
departmental  results,  to  compare 
them  with  the  University-wide 
figures. 

He  says  those  who  have  discussed 
the  results  with  him  believe  the  sur- 
vey was  a fairly  accurate  indicator 
of  the  feelings  on  campus.  □ 


President’s  notebook 

Major  changes  will  result  from  first  phase  of  internal  review 


In  August  of  1 990,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  embarked  on  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the 
non-teaching  activities  that  sup- 
port our  primary  missions  of 
teaching  and  research. 

The  review  process  involved  a 
rigorous,  fact-based  inquiry  into 
what  non-teaching  work  we  are 
doing,  why  we  are  doing  it,  how  it 


is  carried  out  and  what  is  being 
achieved. 

During  the  review,  in  focus 
groups,  interviews  and  surveys, 
many  of  you  cited  examples  of 
management  processes  and 
structures  that  have  become  cum- 
bersome or  are  no  longer  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  University 
community. 

Unnecessary  layers  of  super- 
vision, unwieldy  approval  proces- 
ses and  complicated  forms  will  be 
replaced  with  accountability, 
responsibility  and  a bias  for  ac- 
tion. 

We  plan,  for  example,  to  intro- 
duce new  purchasing  policies  and 
procedures  so  that  only  purchase 
orders  with  a value  greater  than 
$500  will  be  processed  centrally. 
You,  the  purchaser,  will  be  ac- 
countable for  the  purchasing 
decisions  you  make. 

The  review  process  identified 
some  services  for  which  more 
cost-effective  alternatives  exist. 
Many  service  units  will  refocus 
their  mission  and  role  to  better 
respond  to  the  changing  needs  of 
campus  users. 

Major  reorganizations  will 


occur  in  Physical  Resources,  Ad- 
ministrative  Services  and 
Residences. 

Recommendations  will  be 
brought  to  Senate  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  changes  to  Teaching 
Support  Services,  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education 
and  The  Arboretum. 

Implementation  of  the  changes 
will  have  an  impact  not  only  on 
the  work  we  do,  but  also  on  the 
staff  required.  Steps  taken  earlier, 
such  as  the  hiring  freeze,  are 
cushioning  the  impact. 

Phase  1 of  the  study  has  affected 
about  100  positions,  25  of  which 
are  currently  vacant.  Incumbents 
in  the  secretarial  and  clerical 
positions  affected  will  be  able  to 
transfer  to  vacant  positions. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  relo- 
cate staff  in  technical  and  other 
positions  affected  within  the 
University. 

Of  the  professional  positions 
that  are  affected,  there  will  be 
some  retirements,  transfers  and 
settlements.  We  expect  that  fewer 
than  30  employees  will  not  be 
able  to  be  placed  within  the 
University. 


This  is  a suiprisingly  small  num- 
ber considering  that  nearly  1,000 
staff  were  in  the  units  studied  in 
Phase  1 . 

Although  the  primary  motiva- 
tion for  the  review  was  to  look  at 
the  effectiveness  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  non-teaching 
functions,  the  financial  impact  of 
the  changes  will  be  significant. 

A savings  of  about  $3.5  million 
will  be  realized  in  the  1991/92 
base  budget,  with  further  savings 
anticipated  as  processes  and  pro- 
cedures are  streamlined. 

About  $2.5  million  in  one-time 
costs  will  be  incurred  as  a result 
of  the  reorganization  and  person- 
nel changes. 

A lasting  benefit  of  the  review  is 
the  understanding  gained  of  the 
critical  roles  and  functions  of 
non-teaching  units  on  campus.  It 
is  important  to  our  future  as  a 
university  that  everyone  share  in 
this  understanding. 

To  this  end,  there  will  be  a series 
of  articles  in  At  Guelph  that  will 
report  on  the  results  of  Phase  1 of 
the  review  and  the  new  organiza- 
tional structures  that  emerge  as 
changes  are  implemented. 


Phase  2 of  the  review,  now  in 
progress,  is  focusing  on  the 
remaining  non-teaching  units. 
The  report  from  the  study  team 
will  be  submitted  by  the  end  of 
April. 

This  report  will  also  include 
recommendations  about  func- 
tions performed  by  units  studied 
in  Phase  1 that  overlap  with  the 
units  from  Phase  2. 

A third  phase,  a review  of  non- 
teaching activity  in  the  colleges, 
is  expected  to  begin  later  this 
year. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  another 
26  years  lapse  before  reassessing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  non- 
teaching units.  Keeping  pace  with 
the  changing  external  environ- 
ment must  become  a natural  part 
of  the  University’s  culture  if  we 
are  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Publications 


An  article  by  Prof.  John  McMurtry, 
Philosophy,  on  The  Mass  Media:  An 
Anatomy  of  Their  System  of  Fal- 
lacy” appeared  in  Interchange  21:4 
( 1 990),  pages  49  to  66. 

“Kinetics  of  Texture  Changes 
During  Smokehouse  Cooking  of 
Meat  Emulsions  Containing 
Various  Fillers,”  by  Prof.  Gauri 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  except 
during  December,  July  and 
August,  when  a reduced  schedule 
applies.  At  Guelph  is  guided  by  an 
editorial  policy  and  an  editorial  ad- 
visory board.  The  policy  is  avail- 
able on  request 

Views  and  opinions  contained 
herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
official  University  policy. 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contribu- 
tions from  the  University  com- 
munity, including  letters  to  the 
editor,  opinion  pieces,  speeches, 
publications  and  information 
about  faculty,  staff  and  student  ac- 
tivities. Deadline  is  Thursday  at 
noon  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Articles  may  be  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  executive  editor. 
Editorial  office:  Creative  Services, 
External  Relations,  Level  4, 
University  Centre, 5 1 9-824-4 1 20, 
Ext.  3864.  Office  hours:  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:45  p.m. 
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sociation of  Business  Com- 
municators. □ 
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Mittal  and  graduate  student  Luis 
Correia,School  of  Engineering;  and 
Profs.  Ron  Usborne  and  John 
deMan,  Food  Science,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Food  En- 
gineering 1 3,  pages  27  to  56. 

The  report  History  of  Flooding  in 
Ontario , written  by  members  of  the 
Water  Network  — Prof.  Reid 
Kreutzwiser  and  PhD  student 
Anthony  Gabriel,  Geography; 
Profs.  Trevor  Dickinson  and  Doug 
Joy,  School  of  Engineering;  and 
faculty  at  the  universities  of  Water- 
loo and  Western  Ontario  — has 
been  submitted  to  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources. 

An  “Analysis  of  Actinobacillus 
Pleuropneumoniae and  Related  Or- 
ganisms by  DNA-DNA  Hybridiza- 
tion and  Restriction  Endonuclease 
Fingerprinting,"  by  Prof.  Janet  Mac- 
Innes  and  M.Sc.  student  Janice  Borr, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology; and  Prof.  Daniel  Ryan, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  ap- 
peared in  the  International  Journal 
of  Systematic  Bacteriology,  Vol.  4 1 , 
No.  1,  January  1991,  page 
1210129. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Peter  Krell, 
Microbiology;  and  Prof.  Brian 
Derbyshire,  Prof.  Eva  Nagy  and 
technician  Jutta  Hammermueller, 
VMI,  on  “An  Improved  Dot-Blot 
Method  for  Virus  Detection  in 
Chicken  Embryo  Fibroblast  Cul- 
tures” was  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Virological  Methods  31  (1991), 
pages  47  to  56. 

“Reproduction  of  Edema  Disease 
of  Swine  with  Purified  Shiga-Like 
Toxin  II  Variant,”  by  Prof.  Carlton 
Gyles  and  PhD  student  David 
MacLeod,  VMI;  and  Prof.  Brian 
Wilcock,  Pathology,  appeared  in 
Veterinary  Pathology  28  (1991), 
pages  66  to  73. 

An  article  on  the“Role  of  Antibody 
to  Extracellular  Proteins  of 
Rhodococcus  Equi  in  Protection 
Against  R.  Equi  Pneumonia  in 
Foals,”  by  Prof.  John  Prescott  and 
PhD  student  Robert  Machang’u, 
VMI,  appeared  in  Veterinary 
Microbiology  26  ( 1 99 1 ),  pages  323 
to  333.  Prescott  also  had  an  article 
on“ Rhodococcus  Equi:  An  Animal 
and  Human  Pathology”  published  in 
Clinical  Microbiology  Reviews , 
Vol.  4,  No.  1,  January  1991,  pages 
20  to  34.  □ 


Obituary 

The  University  community  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Gail  Cushing,  an  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  library’s  per- 
sonnel office,  who  died  Friday 
night.  Ms  Cushing  had  just 
completed  19  years  of  service  in 
the  library. 

She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter,  Dawn  DiCicco,  and 
son  David  of  Guelph,  her  son 
Daniel  of  Alberta,  her  mother 
in  Thunder  Bay  and  a sister  in 
California.  Donations  can  be 
made  to  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation.  □ 


Graduate  news 


The  following  graduate  students 
have  successfully  completed  re- 
quirements for  their  PhD  programs 
and  will  graduate  at  spring  con- 
vocation: 

■ Jeanne  Burton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  whose  thesis  is 
entitled  ‘Effect  of  Recombinant 
Bovine  Somatotropin  on  Im- 
mune Responses  and  Associated 
Parameters  in  Lactating  Dairy 
Cows’*, 

■ Claude  Dupont,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  ‘Characterization 
of  Peptidoglycan  O-Acetylation 
in  Proteus  Mirabilis’*, 


■ John  Katsaras,  Physics,  ‘X-ray 
Diffraction  Location  of 
Brominated  Fatty  Acids  and  An- 
tioxidants in  Gel-Phase 
Bilayers’*, 

■ Daniel  Murray,  Physics,  ‘Cases 
of  Two-Independent  Variable 
Scaling:  The  Ising  Model  Critical 
Point  and  the  Probability  of  a 
Coin  Landing  on  Edge’*  and 

■ Scott  Teare,  Physics,  ‘Deter- 
mination of  the  Energy  Levels  in 
Heterojunction  Quantum  Wells 
using  Capacitance  Voltage 
Profiling.”  □ 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

EXTENDS  AN  INVITATION 

TO  ALL  FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENT  SECRETARIES 

To  Attend  Our  First  Annual  — TEXTBOOK  FAIR 
March  27,  1991  — 8:30  a.m.  — 3:30  p.m. 
in  the  Bookstore  Foyer  — MacNaughton  Building 

MEET  TEXTBOOK  SALES  REPS  DISPLAYING  TEXTS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER. 

Most  reps  wUl  have  special  deals  for  faculty  to  take 
advantage  of  during  this  one-day  book  fair! 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you.  ^ 


CONTACT: 

Darla  Stipanovich, 
Manager,  or 
Ruth  Ann  Kirk, 

Hedy  Lannois, 

Joan  Tasillio, 
Textbook  Department 


^UNIVERSITY 
BOOK  STORE 
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^GUELPH 
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Notices 


Focus  on  equity 

The  Ontario  University  Employ- 
ment and  Educational  Equity 
Network  is  sponsoring  a con- 
ference May  6 and  7 in  Ottawa  for 
university  faculty  and  staff  to  ex- 
plore equity,  diversity  and  or- 
ganizational change  in  the 
context  of  university  culture. 
Deadline  for  registration  is  April 
15.  For  more  information,  call 
conference  co-ordinator  Florence 
Redman,  613-596-6818,  fax 
613-596-3881. 

SCM  alumni  sought 

Rev.  David  Howells,  the  new 
ecumenical  campus  minister, 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement  alumni 
among  faculty,  staff  or  the  Guelph 
community,  with  a view  to  begin- 
ning a SCM  group  on  campus. 
Howells  can  be  reached  at  Ext. 
2390. 

Indonesian  instruction 

An  Indonesian  language  instruc- 
tor has  been  located  for  anyone 
interested  in  studying  the  lan- 
guage. A course  could  begin  im- 
mediately and  continue  into  the 
summer.  For  more  information, 
call  Sally  Stoddart  at  Ext.  2443. 

Discovering  the  future 

A three-week  international 
development  seminar  entitled 
‘Discovering  Our  Future'’ will  run 
May  1 1 to  June  1 at  Trent  Univer- 
sity. It  will  bring  together 
Canadian  and  international  stu- 
dents in  an  informal,  interactive 
learning  experience  and  will 
cover  such  themes  as  culture, 
habitat,  women  and  empower- 
ment. A $200  fee  covers  meals, 
accommodation  and  transporta- 
tion. Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  3 1 . For  more  information, 
call  705-748- 1 3 14  or  see  the  bul- 
letin board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

GSF  gears  up 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  an- 
nual fund-raising  fair  and  antique 
auction  is  March  24  at  the  Guelph 
• Farmers'  Market.  The  fair  opens 
at  noon;  the  auction  begins  at  2 
p.m.  Highlights  of  this  year’s  fes- 
tival April  25  to  May  25  include 
the  world  premiere  of  a work  by 
Canadian  composer  Peter 
Tiefenbach  with  text  by  Paul 
Quarrington,  performed  as  part  of 
the  Laughton,  Humphreys  and 
Titterington  concert  April  26.  On 
May  5,  retired  English  professor 
John  Bligh  will  speak  on  ‘The 
Noah  and  the  Ark  Story."  A 
Mother's  Day  brunch  and  tea  May 
12  will  feature  the  music  of 
Catherine  Wilson’s  Trio  Vivant. 
For  tickets,  call  the  festival  office 
at  821-7570. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  offers 
counselling  on  premarital,  mari- 
tal, sexual,  parent-child,  separa- 
tion, divorce,  remarriage  and 
other  relationship  issues.  For  in- 
formation or  an  appointment,  call 
Ext.  6335. 

Northern  bursaries 
offer  support 

The  Ontario  government’s  north- 
ern bursary  program  offers  finan- 
cial aid  to  postsecondary  students 
pursuing  careers  in  specialized 
social  services.  It’s  designed  to 
help  students  in  psychology,  so- 
cial work,  speech  pathology  and 
people  of  native  ancestry  inter- 
ested in  working  in  Northern  On- 
tario. Deadline  for  applications  is 
June  1.  For  more  information. 


contact  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services, 
Northern  Regional  Office,  473 
Queen  St.  E..  Suite  202,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  P6A  1Z5,  705-949- 
8052. 

New  awards  from  CIDA 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  through 
the  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education,  is  offering  new 
awards  targeted  to  curriculum 
development  specialists.  Awards 
of  $15,000  are  available  to  help 
Canadians  wishing  to  work  or  es- 
tablish a business  network  in  a 
developing  country.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  613-237-1073. 

The  best  of  CFRU 

Until  March  24,  CFRU  93.3  FM 
will  present  ‘Raise  Your  Voice,” 
featuring  the  best  programming 
broadcast  by  the  station  during 
the  past  1 2 months,  including  live 
musical  guests,  special  interviews 
and  artist  profiles. 

International 

opportunities 

The  Overseas  Development  As- 
sociates Program  (ODAP)  is 
looking  for  recent  university 
graduates  who  are  interested  in  a 
career  in  international  develop- 
ment but  lack  experience  in  the 
field.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  give  young  graduates  access 
to  positions  of  responsibility  in 
development-related  projects  run 
by  Canadian  institutions  and  cor- 
porations. Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  April  30.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  ODAP 
Co-ordinator,  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  Co- 
operation, University  of  Ottawa, 
25  University  St,  Ottawa  KIN 
6N5,  613-564-5779,  fax  613- 
564-9525. 


China  exchange 

The  China/Canada  Scholar  Ex- 
change Program  offers  six-month 
awards  to  Canadian  scholars  and 
students  of  Chinese  studies  or 
areas  appropriate  for  research 
and  study  in  China,  beginning  in 
September.  The  exchange  is  open 
to  Canadian  citizens  who  are  full- 
time faculty  or  university  stu- 
dents. Proficiency  in  the  Chinese 
language  is  necessary.  Airfare  is 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  April  15.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  Embassy  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  in 
Canada,  80  Cobourg  St.,  Ottawa 
KIN  8HI.  613-232-6312,  or  see 
the  bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

Queen’s  celebrates  150th 

This  year,  Queen’s  University 
celebrates  150  years  of  learning 
and  service.  More  than  80,000 
Queen’s  alumni  live  throughout 
Canada  and  worldwide. 
Graduates  and  friends  of  the 
university  are  invited  to  join  the 
celebrations  beginning  in  May. 

PSA  offers  information 

The  Professional  Staff  Associa- 
tion office  in  Room  532  of  the 
University  Centre,  open  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  will  have  executive 
members  on  hand  this  week  to 
discuss  staff  concerns  related  to 
Phase  1 of  the  University’s  inter- 
nal review.  An  information  pack- 
age will  also  be  available. 


Helping  to  save  the  environment  are,  from  left  to  right,  car  poolers  Wendy  Stafford,  Sharon  Helder,  Sandra 
Boyles  and  Kim  Rawson.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 

Share  the  drive , spare  the  environment 


Car  pooling. 

The  idea’s  not  new  — a lot  of  people  did  it  during 
the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  — but  four  U of  G 
employees  are  doing  it  to  help  the  environment.  And 
it’s  an  idea  they  hope  will  catch  on  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community. 

Sandra  Boyles,  Sharon  Helder,  Kim  Rawson  and 
Wendy  Stafford,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
started  sharing  the  driving  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

“Other  people  teased  us  at  first,”  says  Boyles.  “They 
said  it  would  last  a month  at  most,  and  then  we’d 


hate  each  other.  But  it’s  working  out  pretty  well  so 
far.” 

The  four  all  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  and 
work  in  the  same  building,  so  the  pool  is  convenient. 
It  also  saves  money.  Each  person  drives  one  week 
out  of  four,  so  it  cuts  fuel  costs  for  each  driver  by 
almost  three-quarters. 

Sharing  the  commuting  is  also  good  for  mental 
health,  Stafford  says.  “Only  one  driver  has  to  scrape 
the  ice  and  snow  off  her  car  — and  face  the  frustra- 
tion of  finding  a parking  space  at  the  University.”  □ 


Convocation  rain  location  moves  to  gym 


Come  rain  or  shine,  spring  convoca- 
tion ceremonies  this  June  won’t  be 
interrupted.  On  clear  bright  days,  the 
University  will  follow  tradition  and 
hold  the  ceremony  on  Johnston 
Green.  For  rainy  days,  however,  the 
gymnasium  in  the  W.F.  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre  will  house  the 
celebrations. 

Although  that’s  a break  from  the 
tradition  of  recent  years  when  War 
Memorial  Hall  served  as  the  alter- 
native location,  if  the  gym  is  used 
for  convocation,  it  won’t  be  the  first 
time,  says  registrar  Arnold  Holmes. 


U of  G’s  first  convocation  exer- 
cises, the  installation  of  the 
University’s  first  chancellor  and 
president,  and  the  presentation  of 
Guelph’s  first  honorary  degree  to 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  were  all 
held  in  the  gym,  he  says. 

Holmes  says  the  decision  to  move 
the  alternative  location  to  the 
Mitchell  building  was  due  mainly  to 
its  larger  seating  capacity.  War 
Memorial  Hall  holdsonly  about  800 
people,  whereas  the  gym  holds 
about  1,200.  □ 


Sensor  detects  industrial  contaminants 


When  Ben  Johnson  tested  positive  for  illegal 
steroids  at  the  1 988  Summer  Olympics,  he 
had  already  run  the  race,  won  and  was  celebrating. 
Such  lag  time  in  chemical  analysis  may  be  permis- 
sible in  sports,  but  not  in  industry. 

Industrial  chemical  plants  can  find  themselves 
suddenly  facing  contaminants  in  their  reactors, 
causing  problems  such  as  corrosion  or  batch 
spoilage.  If  the  contamination  isn’t  detected  im- 
mediately, the  reactor  may  have  to  be  shut  down 
— which  is  expensive  and  non-productive  — fol- 
lowed by  laboratory  analysis  of  the  contaminant 
— which  is  slow  and  sometimes  inconclusive. 

The  solution?  On-line  monitoring  with  an 
electrochemical  sensor. 

Prof.  Mark  Baker  and  research  associate 
Chandana  Senaratne,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  have  devised  a substance-specific 
sensor  that  is  now  under  British  patent  review. 

Their  sensor  is  small  (about  six  inches  long),  easy 
to  maintain  and  will  detect  contamination  imme- 
diately, before  disaster  strikes. 

“A  chemical  sensor  can  be  compared  to  the 
human  nose,”  saysSenaratne.  “It  detects  many  dif- 
ferent odors,  sends  the  message  to  the  brain  and 
then  the  brain  distinguishes  which  smell  is  which." 

The  researchers  focused  their  studies  on  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  water  in  organic  liquids  being 
transported  through  feedstock  lines  into  chemical 
reactors.  Even  in  minute  quantities,  water  can 
cause  corrosion  of  the  feedstock  lines,  or  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  products  of  the  reaction. 


So  Baker  and  Senaratne  designed  their 
electrochemical  sensor  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be 
inserted  directly  into  the  feedstock  lines,  where 
contamination  identification  must  be  swift. 

The  challenge  is  selectivity.  The  sensor  must 
only  detect  certain  impurities  — in  this  case,  water 
— and  ignore  all  other  organic  compounds  in  the 
feedstock.  To  accomplish  this,  Baker  and 
Senaratne  chose  zeolites  as  their  sensor. 

Zeolites  are  naturally  occurring  crystalline 
minerals  containing  aluminum  and  silicon,  which 
(as  in  the  Guelph  application)  can  also  be 
produced  synthetically.  Baker  likens  them  to  a 
sponge  with  extremely  small  holes  or  pores. 

They’re  well-suited  for  water  contamination 
detection  because  they  have  an  affinity  for  water 
and  draw  it  from  organic  compounds.  The  small 
size  of  their  pores  further  adds  to  their  ability  to  let 
water  in  “and  very  little  else,"  he  says.  “This  enhan- 
ces the  selectivity  of  detecting  the  impurity.” 
Finally,  zeolites  have  a chemical  property  called 
ion  exchange  that  allows  them  to  be  loaded  with 
electroactive  ions.  This  makes  them  useful 
electrodes. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Chemical  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council. 

For  more  information  on  this  and  other  technologies 
available  for  licensing,  call  Chris  Ostrovski,  executive 
manager  of  technology  development  and  commer- 
cialization, at  Ext.  2776. 
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Bacteria  boost  soybean 
income,  production 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

With  no  extra  fertilizeror  chemicals, 
Ontario  farmers  earned  an  extra  $3 
million  last  year  on  new  soybean 
acreage,  thanks  to  research  being 
done  at  U of  G. 

The  key  is  application  of  a soil 
bacterium  that  boosts  the  ability  of 
soybeans  to  use  nitrogen,  which  in- 
creases yields  and  protein  content. 

The  imported  Brazilian  rhizobium 
bacterium,  Bradyrhizobium  japoni- 
cum,  was  used  exclusively  for  the 
first  time  on  all  new  tracts  of  On- 
tario soybeans  in  1990.  It  caused 
yields  1 0 per  cent  higher  than  older 
strains  of  soybean  rhizobia,  says 
Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Crop  Science, 
who's  been  working  with  the  new 
bacterium , dubbed  strain  532C, 
since  1978. 

‘It  does  so  much  for  so  little, 
without  any  extra  costs  or  inputs 
like  fertilizer  or  chemicals,”  says 
Hume. 

For  the  past  four  years,  soybeans 
have  been  one  of  the  few  profitable 
crops  for  Ontario  farmers.  Acreage 
has  soared  to  1.2  million  acres  and 
the  harvest  is  now  worth  $300  mil- 
lion a year. 

Hume  says  yield  increases  at- 
tributable to  532C  have  put  another 
$3  million  into  farmers’  pockets.  It 
can  produce  up  to  four  extra  bushels 
of  soybeans  per  acre  and  increase 
seed  protein  content  by  two  per 
cent,  he  says. 

“That  helps  Ontario  soybean 
producers  compete  with  other 
farmers  around  the  world." 

Legume  crops  like  corn  and 
soybeans  need  nitrogen  for  growth, 
yield  and  protein  content.  They  can 
get  nitrogen  either  from  external 
sources  such  as  fertilizer,  or  they 
can  effectively  produce  it  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  rhizobia 
bacteria.  Rhizobia  induce  the  for- 
mation of  nodules  on  the  plant  roots 
and  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  (in 
symbiosis  with  the  plant),  so  a ready 
supply  of  nitrogen  is  available. 

Ontario  soils  don’t  contain 
soybean  rhizobia  until  they  are 
added  by  a process  called  inocula- 
tion. Typically,  the  bacteria  are  cul- 
tured by  inoculant  producers  in  a 
peat  powder  base,  then  dusted  on 
the  seeds  by  growers.  After  the 
seeds  are  planted  and  roots  develop, 
they  are  immediately  exposed  to  the 
rhizobia,  and  nodule  formation  and 
nitrogen“fixing”begins. 

But  Hume  has  found  532C  is  bet- 
ter at  fixing  nitrogen  than  other 
strains  of  rhizobia.  He’s  still  re- 
searching the  reasons  why,  but 
thinks  it's  because  532C  has  an  un- 
precedented ability  to  attract  and 
use  other  nutrients  needed  for 
nitrogen  fixation. 


“It  doesn’t  cause  more  nodules  to 
form,”  he  says,  'but  makes  the 
nodules  present  more  efficient.’’ 
Strain  532C’s  superior  ability  to 
make  its  own  nitrogen  also  means 
farmers  who  follow  a normal  corn- 
soybean  crop  rotation  can  reduce 
their  use  of  manufactured  nitrogen 
fertilizer  for  corn.  Research  in 
progress  shows  that  com  gets  about 
a 40-kilogram-per-hectare  “credit” 
from  a previous  soybean  crop  that 
fixed  nitrogen  with  532C. 

The  next  step  in  the  research  is  to 
try  to  get  the  532C  rhizobia  to 
outdo  strains  in  soybean  fields  in- 
oculated prior  to  the  development 
of  532C. 

This  research  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  Nitragin  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Ontario  Soybean 
Growers’  Marketing  Board.  The 
board  is  continuing  its  support, 
along  with  an  array  of  inoculant 
producers.  □ 


Editor’s  note:  Peter  Morand,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council,  made  the 
following  comments  last  month  in  his 
first  open  letter  to  the  university 
science  and  engineering  community. 

Since  joining  NSERC  in  October,  I 
have  had  the  occasion  to  visit  about 
15  universities,  and  I intend  to  visit 
many  more  in  the  coming  months. 
The  overwhelming  message  that  I 
get  from  the  university  community 
is  concern  about  funding  and  fund- 
ing uncertainty,  not  just  NSERC’s 
funding,  but  institutional  and 
provincial  funding  of  indirect  costs. 

Overall  budget 

Although  we  still  have  not 
received  formal  approval  from 
government,  we  are  confident  that 
the  council’s  budget  for  its 
programs  and  administration  will 
be  at  least  $436  million  for  1 99 1 /92 
(excluding  $38  million  earmarked 
for  the  Networks  of  Centres  of  Ex- 
cellence), compared  with  $423  mil- 
lion in  1990/91. 

This  means  that  the  $90  million 
available  through  the  matching 
fund  policy  in  1990/91  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available.  No  decision 
has  yet  been  made  regarding 
whether  or  not  the  $90  million  will 
be  contingent  on  universities 
reporting  1990/91  private-sector 
contributions,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  last  four  years. 

The  growth  is  due  primarily  to  an 
increase  of  $12  million  in  the  base 
budget,  resulting  from  a 1988 
decision  on  the  use  of  InnovAction 
funds.  In  addition.  Minister  for 
Science  Bill  Winegard  has  been 
working  hard  to  find  additional 
resources  for  NSERC,  and  we  hope 
to  receive  $8  million  to  $ 1 0 million 
more,  bringing  the  total  budget  to 
between  $443  million  and  $445 
million. 

As  for  the  long  term,  the  council’s 
Five-year  plan  has  not  yet  been 
reviewed  by  the  government,  and 
the  decision  is  for  1991/92  only. 
The  minister  intends  to  present  the 
five-year  plan  to  his  colleagues  later 
this  year. 

Budget  allocations 

Despite  the  budget  increase,  the 
situation  will  continue  to  be  some- 
what difficult,  as  the  demand  on  our 
largest  program  — operating  grants 
— continues  to  grow.  Again  this 
year,  more  than  800  new  applicants 
are  requesting  grants. 

Council  is  injecting  another  $10 
million  into  the  program,  which  will 


grow  from  $184  million  to  $194 
million.  This  will  mainly  cover 
funding  for  new  applicants  ($9.3 
million)  and  small  special  adjust- 
ments to  the  budgets  of  selected  dis- 
ciplines ($270,000  to  computer  and 
information  science  and  $200,000 
to  industrial  engineering). 

The  success  rate  for  renewals  will 
have  to  decrease  if  the  purchasing 
power  of  grants  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  funding  rate  for  the  upcoming 
equipment  competition  will  be  32 
per  cent  ($38.3  million  of  1 990/9 1 
and  1991/92  funds  available  to 
respond  to  requests  totalling  $ 1 19.3 
million).  The  equipment  budget  will 
represent  eight  percent  of  NSERC’s 
1 99 1 /92  program  budget,  although 
the  council  still  believes  that  this 
must  be  increased  to  1 0 per  cent. 

The  total  amount  budgeted  for  re- 
search partnerships  in  1991/92  is 
$4 1 .6  million,  compared  with  $36.3 
million  in  1990/91. 

In  the  research  personnel  area,  the 
number  of  new  undergraduate  stu- 
dent research  awards,  postgraduate 
scholarships  and  fellowships  will 
remain  constant,  but  postgraduate 
scholarship  stipends  will  increase 
by  seven  per  cent.  This  should  help 
encourage  young  Canadians  to 
think  more  seriously  about  opting 
for  postgraduate  studies. 

Note  that  for  1991/92,  the  maxi- 
mum stipends  payable  from  re- 
search grants  will  be  $14,500  for 
graduate  students  and  $27,500  for 
postdoctoral  fellows  (the  minimum 
in  the  latter  case  being  $22,900). 
The  accompanying  chart  sum- 
marizes this  information,  as  well  as 
the  value  in  1991  /92  of  the  various 
scholarships  and  fellowships  of- 
fered by  NSERC. 

In  addition,  20  awards  were  of- 
fered under  the  women’s  faculty 


awards,  a new  program  aimed  at 
helping  universities  hire  highly 
qualified  women  into  faculty  posi- 
tions in  science  and  engineering. 

Grants  under  study 

Last  year,  NSERC  appointed  a 
program  policy  committee  to 
recommend  a plan  of  action  that 
would  result  in  improved  grants 
programs.  Committee  members 
have  begun  their  study  of  our  fund- 
ing system  by  taking  a hard  look  at 
the  operating  grants  program. 

The  council  was  briefed  on  the 
preliminary  findings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  endorsed  its  conclusions  in 
principle.  NSERC’s  stance  is  sum- 
marized in  the  article  below.  Input 
from  the  university  community  will 
be  sought  later  this  year. 

Other  council  actions 

As  of  April  1 , payment  of  supple- 
ments (no  limits)  to  international 
fellows  and  postdoctoral  fellows 
from  NSERC  grants,  including  the 
general  research  grant,  will  be  per- 
mitted. These  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  payments  for  services  rendered 
by  the  recipients,  but  rather  as  addi- 
tional fellowship  stipends. 

Council  also  approved  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  element  within  the 
research  partnerships  program  that 
will  support  the  recruitment  and  es- 
tablishment of  new  faculty  mem- 
bers into  junior-level  positions.  The 
program  will  be  restricted  to  people 
who  are  coming  from  outside  the 
Canadian  university  system  and  are 
active  in  research  areas  of  strategic 
interest  to  industry. 

Financial  participation  of  the 
private  sector  will  be  mandatory  at 
a minimum  level  of  $50,000  a 
year.  □ 


NSERC  expenditures  (thousands  of  dollars) 


Forecast 

1990/91 

Expected 

1991/92 

Research  grants 

258,655 

266,161 

Operating  grants 

183,505 

193,810 

Scholarships, 
international  programs 

68,643 

71,060 

Targeted  research 

78,900 

81,100 

Total  grants,  scholarships 

406,198 

418,321 

Administration 

17,109 

1 7,722 

Total  program 

423,307 

436,043 

Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence 
(earmarked) 

Grants,  administration 

43,080 

38,231 

Total  NSERC  expenditures 

466,387 

474,274 

New  model  takes  shape  for  NSERC  operating  grants 


by  Steve  Shugar 

Policy  and  Planning,  NSERC 

In  1990,  NSERC  established  a program  policy 
committee  to  study  the  research  grant  programs 
and  recommend  a plan  of  action  that  would  result 
in  an  improved  funding  system.  The  aim  was  to 
ensure  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from  the 
council’s  investment  in  university-based  research 
and  training  activities. 

University  research  is  changing  as  a result  of 
the  nature  of  problems  being  tackled  and  the 
kinds  of  approaches  required  to  address  these 
problems.  For  example,  collaboration  and  cross- 
disciplinary  fertilization  are  essential  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  significant  research  problems,  in- 
strumentation is  becoming  more  and  more 
sophisticated,  and  the  lines  between  so-called 
basic  and  applied  research  have  become  blurred 
to  the  point  that  the  distinction  between  them  is 
artificial  and  meaningless  in  many  instances. 

The  program  policy  committee  began  its  study 
by  reviewing  the  operating  grants  program; 
reviews  of  other  programs  will  follow.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  operating  grants  program 
is  an  excellent  one,  but  that  its  effectiveness  has 
been  eroded  with  lime  because  of  multiple  pro- 
gram objectives  and  essentially  static  funding. 

The  committee  concluded  that  changes  are 
needed  to  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds 
invested  through  this  program.  Council  supports 
this  conclusion. 

Council  strongly  supports  the  committee’s  con- 
cern that  the  strengths  of  the  current  operating 


grants  program  must  be  preserved  in  any  new 
system.  These  strengths  include  the  flexibility 
and  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  grantees,  the 
simple  administrative  procedures  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  peer  review  process. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  committee  are 
consistent  with  the  following  objectives  — 
NSERC  must  enhance  its  capacity  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  best  researchers  and 
proposals,  and  must  continue  to  maintain  a diver- 
sified base  of  high-quality  research  and  training 
activities  across  the  country. 

These  objectives  would  be  achieved  by  the 
creation  of  a new  component  of  the  operating 
grants  program  that  would: 

■ be  accessible  only  to  individuals  and  teams 
who  are  truly  competitive  at  the  international 
level; 

■ put  more  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the 
proposal  than  is  currently  the  case; 

■ encourage  co-operative  and  interdisciplinary 
research;  and 

■ provide  higher  levels  of  funding  to  cover  a 
larger  fraction  of  the  total  direct  costs  of  the 
proposed  research. 

Also  required  is  a modification  of  the  existing 
operating  grants  program  that  would  involve: 

■ capping  the  awards  at  a certain  level,  which 
may  differ  for  each  discipline;  and 

■ considering  only  applications  that  clearly  jus- 
tify funding  greater  than  a predetermined 
threshold  (with  some  exceptions);  this 
threshold  could  differ  for  each  discipline. 


The  contemplated  system  would  provide 
NSERC  with  more  flexibility  for  differentiation 
by  discipline  or  discipline  groups.  For  example, 
the  balance  of  funding  between  the  two  com- 
ponents outlined  above  could  vary  from  dis- 
cipline to  discipline. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  best  features  of  the 
current  program,  the  proposed  system  should 
give  the  leading  researchers  better  financial  sup- 
port, which  would  improve  their  international 
competitiveness. 

Given  the  budgetary  constraints  facing 
NSERC,  one  of  the  likely  effects  of  these  changes 
will  be  a reduction  in  the  number  of  researchers 
supported.  It  is  clear  that  both  the  university 
community  and  the  council  will  have  to  examine 
carefully  the  consequences  of  these  changes. 

NSERC’s  committee  on  research  grants  and 
grant  selection  committees  will  consider  this 
proposal,  the  impact  of  the  contemplated 
changes,  the  selection  criteria  and  the  ap- 
propriate guidelines  for  applicants.  The  proposal 
will  be  refined  in  light  of  this  input  and  additional 
analysis.  The  input  of  the  university  community 
will  be  sought  later  this  year. 

NSERC  recognizes  that  the  major  changes 
proposed  will  stimulate  discussion  in  the  univer- 
sity community  and  has  allowed  itself  enough 
time  to  integrate  the  various  viewpoints  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  expressed.  Significant  modifica- 
tions to  the  operating  grants  program  are  not 
contemplated  before  the  February  1993  com- 
petition. □ 
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Licenced  under 
LLBO 


Visiting  professor  Emanuel  Parzen,  centre,  meets  with  Prof.  Bill  Langford, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  left,  and  Prof,  lain 
Campbell,  dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Emanuel  Parzen,  distinguished 
professor  of  statistics  at  Texas  A & 
M University,  visited  U of  G last 
week  to  lecture  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  and  to 
speak  at  an  inter-university  seminar. 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  On- 
tario Regional  Association  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Canada  and 
the  American  Statistical  Associa- 


tion of  Canada,  the  seminar  brought 
together  more  than  75  faculty  and 
students  from  U of  G,  Western, 
Waterloo,  McMaster,  Toronto  and 
York  universities. 

Parzen  spoke  about  change 
analysis,  a framework  for  unifying 
statistical  methods  to  understand 
changes  in  distributions  of  out- 
comes of  statistical  phenomena.  □ 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  the  north  elevators) 


Record  turnout  for  Campus  Days 

More  than  2,000  secondary  school  students  and  Schnurr  of  the  Registrar's  Office  talks  with  Brenda 
parents  turned  out  for  Campus  Days  last  week  to  Baker,  a student  at  Medway  High  School  in  llderton, 
learn  more  about  the  University  and  what  it  has  to  left,  and  Trina  Rogers  of  East  York  Collegiate  in 
offer.  Above,  financial  aid  counsellor  Joanne  Toronto.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 


Research  awards 


Canadian  art  goes  south 


An  exhibition  of  contemporary 
Canadian  art  organized  by  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  open  at  the  Cleveland  Centre 
for  Contemporary  Art  April  12. 

Entitled  ‘Site  Memory,”  the 
show  consists  of  the  works  of  1 1 
contemporary  artists  from  across 
Canada. 

They  include  such  internation- 
ally known  artists  as  Paterson 
Ewen,  known  for  his  gouged 
plywood  paintings,  and  Michael 
Snow,  whose  work  encompasses 
photography,  holography,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  film  and  music. 

Also  on  display  will  be  sculpture 
by  Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
says  it’s  important  for  the  centre 
to  establish  professional  relation- 


ships with  art  galleries  in  the 
United  States.  She  believes  the 
centre  benefits  from  international 
exchanges,  not  only  by  exhibiting 
the  work  of  significant  Canadian 
artists  and  showing  the  variety 
within  the  Canadian  art  scene, 
but  also  by  exposing  Canadians 
to  art  from  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  exhibition  was  organized 
by  art  centre  curator  Ingrid 
Jenkner,  who  also  wrote  the 
catalogue  essay.  Funding  was 
provided  by  External  Affairs,  In- 
ternational Trade  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Communications. 

“Site  Memory”  will  be 
remounted  on  campus  in  time  for 
Alumni  Weekend  June  21  and 
will  run  until  Sept.  15.  □ 


Our  people 


Prof.  Hans  Bakker,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  was  one  of  eight  in- 
vited speakers  at  the  17th  annual 
history  conference  held  recently  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  in 
Kingston. 

Bakker  presented  a paper  on  “The 
Aceh  War  and  the  Creation  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  State.” 

At  Guelph  welcomes  submissions  for 
"Our  People"  from  U of  G faculty,  staff 
and  students.  Send  items  to  At  Guelph, 
Creative  Services,  Level  4,  University 
Centre. 


The  Landscape  Ontario  Horticul- 
tural Trades  Foundation  has  funded 
two  projects: 

■ Tall  Fescue  Seed  Production,” 
Prof.  Edwin  Gamble,  Crop 
Science,  $1,500;  and 

■ ‘Yard  Waste  Composting,”  Prof. 
Paul  Voroney,  Land  Resource 
Science,  $3,000. 

The  NSERC-Intemational  Col- 
laborative Program  has  awarded 
$2,600  to  Prof.  Peter  Martini,  Land 
Resource  Science,  to  study  “Early 
Post-Glacial  Sediments  and  En- 
vironmental Changes  in  Quater- 
nary of  Canada  and  Lower  Permian 
inSouth  Africa." 

The  Ontario  Egg  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  has  provided  sup- 
port of  $5,000  to  Prof.  Doug 
Morrison,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  a project  entitled 
“Determination  of  Dust  and  Am- 
monia Levels  Acceptable  to  Pigs 
(andChickens).’’ 

Agriculture  Canada  has  provided 
funding  for  the  following  projects: 

■ ‘Research  and  Development  in 
Support  of  Canadian  Domestic 
Farm  Animal  Evaluation 
Programs,"  Profs.  Ted  Burnside, 
Jim  Wilton,  Brian  Kennedy  and 
Larry  Schaeffer,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $5 10,000;  and 

■ *Soil  Compaction  Risk  Assess- 
ment for  Com  Production  in  the 
Regional  Municipality  of  Hal- 
dimand-Norfolk,  NSCP  Study 
No.  9,"  Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land 
Resource  Science,  $1 33,900. 

The  Department  of  Supply  and 
Services  of  Agriculture  Canada  has 
awarded  $ 1 2, 1 68  to  Prof.  Bev  Kay, 
Land  Resource  Science,  for  a “Soil 


Data  Compilation  (for  the  Soil  and 
Water  Enhancement  and  National 
Soil  Conservation  Program).” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment has  given  Prof.  Narinder 
Kaushik,  Environmental  Biology, 
another  $13,500  for  his  project 
“PCB  Dynamics  in  Pottersburg 
Creek.” 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Tourism 
and  Recreation  has  awarded 
$30,000  to  Prof.  Don  Reid,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  to  study  “Changing 
Patterns  of  Work  and  Leisure."  □ 


NSERC  awards 
first  gold  medal 

The  first  recipient  of  NSERCs 
Canada  Gold  Medal  for 
Science  and  Engineering  is 
Raymond  Lemieux,  professor 
emeritus  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Lemieux’s  accomplishments 
in  organic  chemistry,  biology, 
medicine  and  theoretical  and 
physical  chemistry  have  put 
him  in  the  forefront  of  interna- 
tional research  for  almost  five 
decades.  He  is  considered  the 
modem  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
carbohydrate  chemistry,  and 
his  research  has  led  to  major 
developments  in  immunology 
and  immunochemistry. 

The  gold  medal  was  created 
by  NSERC  in  1990  to  honor 
sustained  and  outstanding 
contributions  to  Canadian  re- 
search. □ 


Tucker -Johnson  Limited 


Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 
European  delivery  program  available 


659  Wellington  Street,  West 
Guelph,  Ont.,  N1H3K5 


Telephone  51 9-824-9150  FAX  51 9-824-7746 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 


Visitor 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 
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Classifieds 

For  sale 

home,  close  to  campus,  available  May 
1,836-6284. 

Full-sized  metal  desk,  four  file  drawers, 
837-3228. 

Luxury  three-bedroom  condo,  pool, 
appliances,  private  garage  and  deck, 
fireplace,  close  to  campus,  $1,200  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  May  1, 
836-961 3 after  6 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  semi-detached 
house,  south  end  of  city,  close  to  cam- 
pus, fenced-in  yard  and  pressure- 
treated  sun  deck,  821  -0733  after  5 p.m. 

One-bedroom  apartment  for  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  close  to  downtown 
and  buses,  $560  a month  including 
utilities,  837-0224  after  5 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow,  large 
fenced-in  backyard,  new  roof,  close  to 

ment  with  potential  for  separate  apart- 
ment, 837-2746. 

Two-bedroom  unfurnished  apartment 
in  converted  church,  shared  laundry, 
parking,  10  minutes  to  campus,  avail- 
able May  1 , $800  a month,  Ext  41 30  or 
763-8292  after  6 p.m. 

1986  Ford  Ranger  pickup,  V6.  five- 
speed,  storage  box,  stereo,  836-8371 
after  5 p.m. 

.. 

1985  Plymouth  Turismo,  five-speed, 
823-5894  after  5 p.m. 

downtown  for  responsible  non- 
smoker,  parking,  laundry,  available 
May  1 or  earlier,  $300  a month,  Jason 
or  Patty,  763-81 1 1 after  6 p.m. 

1 985  Ford  Escort,  five-speed  standard 
ST,  1 31 ,000  km,  sunroof;  tall,  white  five- 
drawer  girl’s  dresser,  like  new,  824- 
0628. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  836-6284. 

Wanted 

Apple  II  Plus  computer  with  printer, 

word-processing  software,  games, 
Robert,  Ext.  8260. 

Furnished  house  for  visiting  professor 
or  willing  to  housesit,  July  21  to  Aug.  4 

Kitchen  table  and  four  chairs;  color  TV; 

and  Aug.  18  to  SepL  1,  Ext  6420  or 
3788. 

double  bed;  queen-sized  bed,  Terry, 
Ext  8748  or  821-3178. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment  for 
quiet  non-smoking  graduate  student 

Satton  electric  expresso/cappuccino 

and  two  declawed  cats,  will  pay  $400 
to  $650  a month,  763-3865. 

Kathleen,  Ext  2263. 

Two-  or  three-bedroom  house, 

1984  Subaru  GL,  five-speed,  certified; 
men's  1 2-speed  Raleigh  bicycle,  hard- 
ly used;  chiffon  off-white  wedding 
dress,  size  7/8;  woman  s full-length 
brown  leather  coat,  size  7/8;  men's 
new  work  pants,  size  large,  822-31 29. 

preferably  furnished,  May  to  Septem- 
ber 1 991  for  Danish  scientist  and  fami- 
ly, references  available,  J.P.  Nielsen, 
Ext  4724. 

Front  and  rear  bicycle  racks  and  pan- 
niers. lightweight  two-  to  three-person 
tent  and  sleeping  bags,  Keith,  Ext  621 2 
or  763-9489  evenings. 

For  rent 

One  room  in  a two-bedroom  apartment 
for  responsible  adult,  female  preferred, 
must  enjoy  cats,  821-4589  between  5 

Loving  home  for  1 1 /2-year-old  male 
border  collie,  purebred,  good  disposi- 
tion, 416-844-3891. 

and  8 p.m. 

Available 

Guelph  Lake,  three  baths  and 
fireplaces,  family  room,  fenced  yard, 
double  garage,  $1 ,600  a month  or  by 
individual  room,  837-3500. 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Montreal, 

Nanny  from  France  to  care  for  children, 
any  age,  references  available, 
Nathalie,  623-7451. 

Free  dog  grooming  brush,  electric 
shavers,  Barbara,  Ext  2925. 

Market,  $900  a month  summer  sublet 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31 , 821  -21 33. 

Three-bedroom  house,  $900  a month, 
821-0842. 

Classes  in  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage, group  and  private  lessons, 
evenings  and  weekends,  837-3349. 

Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  available 

Furnished  four-bedroom  house.  Ex- 
hibition Park  area,  available  Septem- 
ber to  May  1 992,  $1 ,400  a month  plus 
; utilities,  Ext  3246  or  824-9927. 

Word  processing  available,  WP  5.1  on 
laser  printer,  Anna,  Ext  6507  or  843- 
2642  after  5 p.m. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  townhouse, 
two  baths,  close  to  campus,  $1 ,000  a 
month  plus  utilities,  available  Augustfor 
one  year,  821-2625. 

‘‘Classifieds”  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submissions 
will  not  be  accepted  by  telephone; 
they  must  be  in  writing  and  received 
by  Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6579. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 

Police  beat 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs.  - Fri.  9 - 8 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  Closed  . 


KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 


/ 


College  Rd. 
Stone  Rd. 
Kortnghl 


The  following  summary  of  Univer- 
sity police  occurrences  for  February 
was  made  available  by  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Disturbances,  malicious  damage: 
Thirty-three  occurrences  of  damage 
were  reported  totalling  $9,329.  Of 
that,  $6,925  related  to  vehicles;  the 
remainder  was  primarily  windows  in 
buildings.  Twelve  disturbances  were 
also  attended  and  seven  obscene/- 
nuisance  telephone  calls  were  inves- 
tigated. One  case  of  a mentally 
disturbed  student  was  handled. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  four  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  that  included 
unlawfully  consuming  or  possessing 
liquor  in  a public  place  and  intoxica- 
tion in  a public  place. 

Thefts: 

Forty-eight  cases  of  theft  involving 
University  and  private  property 
valued  at  $23,694  were  reported. 
This  included  coats  and  jackets, 
stereos,  car  stereo  equipment  and 
construction  tools. 


Trespassing: 

Four  warnings  for  trespassing  were 
issued. 

Alarms: 

Police  responded  to  eight  false 
electronic  alarms  and  1 1 false 
telephone  alarms  for  personal  assis- 
tance. Response  was  made  to  15  fire 
alarms,  12  of  which  were  false. 

Vehicle  offences: 

Four  motor  vehicle  collisions  were 
investigated.  Highway  Traffic  Act 
charges  laid  included  one  for  no 
valid  plate,  one  for  failing  to  stop  and 
two  for  failing  to  produce  proof  of 
insurance.  Five  warnings  were  is- 
sued for  defective  vehicles,  failing  to 
produce  a licence  or  proof  of  in- 
surance. □ 


Student  Glen  Cochrane,  centre, 
receives  a certificate  of  civic  merit 
and  a $100  cheque  from  the 
University  police  bursary  fund  from 
Chief  Murray  Milson,  left,  and 


Police  honor  civic  merit 

Const.  Stuart  Clarke.  Cochrane 
came  to  the  aid  of  an  injured  stu- 
dent in  a South  Residences  stair- 
well in  December. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


USRPD  awards 
support  Third 
World  research 

Applications  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  1991  International 
Rural  Development  Research 
Awards. 

The  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  is 
making  available  $30,000,  to  be 
divided  among  three  or  four 
recipients,  to  support  field  research 
in  a Third  World  country.  The  max- 
imum amount  of  any  one  award  is 
$9,000. 

The  awards  are  open  to  any  U of 
G graduate  student  doing  research 
in  international  rural  planning  and 
development. 

Applicants  will  be  judged  on  the 
quality  of  the  research  proposal 
they  prepare.  Proposals  must  in- 
clude a detailed  budget,  timetable, 
proposed  supervisory  committee 
and  an  indication  of  probable  in- 
stitutional arrangements  in  the 
country  where  the  work  is  to  be 
done. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  by 
April  8 at  5 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Prof.  David  Douglas, 
director  of  USRPD,  at  Ext.  3 1 54.  □ 

Personnel 

report 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March  15, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Secretary  II,  Department  of 
Microbiology;  temporary  full-time 
from  March  29  to  Aug.  2/91.  Nor- 
mal hiring  range:  $434.79  to 
$463.93  a week. 

Thefolbwingpositionisavailable 
to  on- campus  employees  only: 

Audio-Visual/Clothing  Technician, 
College  of  Family  and  Consumer 
Studies.  Salary  range:  $424.67  min- 
imum; $486.96  job  rate  (level  5); 
$598.95  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  toon-campusapplicants. 
To  determine  the  availability  of  Univer- 
sity employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training, 
Christie  Lane,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


You  wanl  to  be  here 


Up  to  5 litres  of  Gulf  5W30  or  1 0W30 

Fram  oil  filter 

Complete  chassis  lube 

Top  off  all  reservoirs  Includes: 

radiator,  w/w  reservoir,  master  cylinder,  power 

steering,  automatic  transmission 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  AND  FILTER 

1 • Top  up  antl-freeze  reservoir 

2 ■ We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 • We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 ■ Air  filter  replaced  If  needed 

6 • We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 ■ We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 ■ We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 - We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  Inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


Discount  with  coupon 


LUBEilT 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  8364490 


Student/Faculty/Statf 

10  Minute  Service 

No  appointment  needed 

OPEN:  Mon.  - Fri.  8-6,  Sat.  8-5 
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Calendar March  21  to  April  3 


The  Department  of  Athletics  presents  “An  Evening  of  Dance"  March  26 
at  8 p.m.  in  the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre. 


Thursday,  March  21 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent J udy  T aylor  discusses  “The  Ef- 
fect of  Plasma  Blocking  Factor  on 
In  Vitro  Expression  of  Bovine 
Leukemia  Virus”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334. 

Concert  - Pianist  Martin 
Humphreys  performs  at  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  His 
program  will  feature  works  by 
Schumann  and  Beethoven.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 
An  opening  reception  for  an  exhibi- 
tion by  Ontario  artist  Robert  Fones 
runs  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  art 
centre.  Fones  will  give  a gallery  talk 
at  7:30  p.m. 


Reading  - Poet,  essayist  and  short 
story  writer  Prof.  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  Population  Medicine,  reads 
from  his  works  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Mas- 
sey Hall  coffee  shop  as  part  of 
CFRU’s  coffee  house  series.  Many 
of  Waltner-Toews’s  poems  reflect 
his  Mennonite  upbringing.  Admis- 
sion is  $4  general,  $3  for  students 
and  the  unemployed. 

Concert  - Come  listen  to  the  Holly 
Cole  Trio  perform  at  9 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  The  performance  is 
sponsored  by  CFRU  and  the 
Central  Student  Association.  Ad- 
vance tickets  are  $10.50  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Friday,  March  22 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in 
UC  533. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week's 
speaker  is  Jill  McCutcheon,  who 
discusses  ‘Clinical  Biochemical 
Profiles  of  the  Metabolic,  Contrac- 
tile and  Ion  Transport  Systems  of 
Striated  Muscle”  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 

Engineering  Seminar  - Isobel 
Heathcote,  director  of  environmen- 
tal studies  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  will  speak  on 
“Water  Management  in  the  21st 
Century:  Shifting  the  Paradigm 
from  ‘Assimilation  Capacity’  to 
‘Virtual  Elimination’”  at  2 p.m.  in 
UC  441. 

Saturday,  March  23 

Toxicology  Symposium  - The  U of 
G Toxicology  Students’  Associa- 
tion presents  its  fifth  annual  sym- 
posium on  the  topic  “Cancer 
Research:  Meeting  the  Challenge.” 
Registration  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Richards  124.  Cost  is  $5  for  the 
lectures  only,  $12  for  the  lectures, 
lunch  and  reception.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  at  The  Arboretum  until 
April  7.  Exhibits  and  syrup  making 
are  on  display  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the 
Trees  and  Theatre  Downstairs 
Productions  present  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  Chapter  Two.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office,  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  March  24 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  and 


blessing  of  palms  in  conjunction 
with  the  ecumenical  ministry  begin 
at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir  and 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Gerald  Neufeld,  Music,  perform 
Handel’s/.srae/w£gy/?fat3:30p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$ 1 0 general,  $8  for  seniors  and  stu- 
dents, and  are  available  at  Ext. 
3988,  at  the  door  and  from  choir 
members. 

Monday,  March  25 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Norman  Richmond  of  the 
Development  Education  Centre  in 
Toronto  discusses  “Researching 
AIDS  in  Africa  for  Developing 
Canadian  Radio  Programs”  at  noon 
in  MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  The  new  campus 
ministers.  Rev.  David  Howells  and 
Rev.  Lucy  Reid,  will  be  installed  at 
1 :30  p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  University  and 
the  churches  that  sponsor  the 
ecumenical  ministry  will  attend. 
The  ceremony  is  open  to  the  public. 

Tuesday,  March  26 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Applied  Human  Nutrition  Seminar 

- Stephanie  Atkinson  of  McMaster 
University  gives  an  “Assessment  of 
Bone  and  Mineral  Metabolism  in 
Clinical  Populations”  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
FACS  B37. 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
Seminar  - Research  assistant 
Kanagasabai  Nadarajah  discusses 
‘Opportunities  for  Raising  Goats 
for  Meat  Production  in  Ontario"  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - 

Registration  for  spring  gallery  art 
classes  begins  at  the  art  centre 
during  regular  hours,  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Our  World  - This  week’s  topic  is 
‘Guatemala:  An  Update  on  the 
Political  Situation”  at  noon  in  UC 
442. 

Colloquium  - The  series  of  talks 
organized  by  the  Department  of 
Physics  continues  with  Mary  Anne 
White,  a lecturer  at  Dalhousie 
University,  on  “Physical  Properties 
of  Matter:  From  Fudge  to 
Photocopying.”  She  will  explore 
such  fundamental  physics  as  the 
difference  between  fudge  and  tof- 
fee. The  talk  begins  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Lecture  - Prof.  Ian  Duncan,  director 
of  U of  G’s  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare,  kicks  off  a mem- 
bership drive  for  the  centre  with  a 
lecture  on  “Animal  Welfare:  What 
Do  Animals  Feel?”  at  4 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 


Arboretum  - The  Arboretum  is  not 
just  a public  park.  Come  and  ex- 
plore the  other  aspects  of  Guelph’s 
largest  greenspace  with  Ric  Jordan 
at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
Dance  Performance  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  is  mounting  “An 
Evening  of  Dance”  with  Susan 
Cash,  Gabby  Kamino,  Barbara 
Miller,  Rory  Omal  and  Cathy 
O’Brien  at  8 p.m.  in  Studio  210  in 
theMitchell  Athletics  Centre.  Tick- 
ets are  $6  general,  $4  for  seniors 
and  students,  and  are  available  at 
the  centre’s  cashier  wicket  or  at  the 
door. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
OVC  Seminar  - Guest  speaker  is 
Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional 
Sciences.  His  topic  is  ‘Omega-3 
Fatty  Acid  Supplementation  in  the 
Management  of  Cardiovascular 
and  Renal  Disorders.”  The  seminar 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Nutrition/Biochemistiy  Seminar  - 
Joseph  Harford  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  Maryland  dis- 
cusses “Post-Transcriptional 
Regulation  of  the  Genes  of  Cellular 
Iron  Metabolism”  at  4 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Zoology  Seminar  - This’s  week’s 
guest  speaker  is  Barbara  Block  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Her  topic 
is  “The  Heater  Organ  in  the  Brain  of 
Billfish”  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Baha'i  Fireside  - The  Association 
for  Baha’i  Studies  discusses  “Health 
and  Healing”  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  UC 
334. 

Women  and  Science  Panel  Discus- 
sion - “Can  the  Mad  Scientist  Be  a 
Woman?”  explores  women’s  ap- 
proaches to  science  in  learning, 
practising  and  using  it  in  daily  life. 
Guest  speaker  is  Shelly  Beauchamp 
of  the  Women  Inventors  Project  in 
Waterloo.  It  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  1 17. 

Theatre  - Rod  Beattie  stars  in 
Wingfield’s  Folly , the  third  instal- 
ment of  the  “Wingfield  Trilogy"  by 
Dan  Needles,  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $17.50 
general,  $16.50  for  students,  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Thursday,  March  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Bill  Vernau  provides  “A  Mor- 
phologic and  Immunologic 
Analysis  of  Bovine  Lymphoma"  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Dorsey,  Brinkman  and 
Vinograde,  performing  on  oboe, 
French  horn  and  piano,  are  featured 
today  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free. 
Worship  - Lunchtime  Bible  study 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  335. 
There  will  be  a Catholic  mass  and 
seder  meal,  with  rides  leaving  from 
the  UC  at  6 p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  campus  ministry  office. 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
explores  “Academics  — Why 
Bother?”  at  7 p.m.  in  Horticultural 
Science  240. 


Reading  - CFRU’s  coffee  house 
series  features  Christopher 
Dewdney,  a Toronto  poet,  visual 
artist  and  cultural  critic  who  has 
been  nominated  three  times  for  the 
Governor-General’s  Award.  Ad- 
mission is  $4  general,  $3  for  stu- 
dents and  the  unemployed. 

Friday,  March  29 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Good  Friday. 
No  classes  are  scheduled. 

Worship  - There  will  be  a Good 
Friday  service  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic,  Christian  Reformed  and 
ecumenical  Christian  communities 
to  recall  and  re-enact  the  death  of 
Christ  at  3 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  30 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
run  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 
Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office.  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  March  31 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Monday,  April  1 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Dudley  Gibbs,  Department  of 
Music,  focuses  on  “Enhancing  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Development: 
New  Partnerships  for  Music  and 
Arts  Administration”  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  132. 

Worship -Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - Prof.  Brian  Derbyshire, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, discusses  “Morbil- 
liviruses  of  Seals”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
VMl  101. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Graduate  student  James 
Fischer  is  guest  speaker  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  His  topic  is  the  “Effects  of 
Forage  Particle  Size  and  Source  of 
Fibre  on  Rumination  and  Produc- 
tivity of  Early  Lactating  Dairy  Cat- 
tle.” 

Learning  Skills  Program  - The 
Learning  Resource  Centre  in  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  offers  a workshop  on 
“Preparing  for  Finals”  at  noon  in  UC 
332.  No  registration  is  required. 
Physics  Colloquium  - Johann 
Rafelski  of  the  University  of 
Arizona’s  physics  department  ex- 
plores ‘Muon-Catalyzed  Nuclear 
Fusion”  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 


Naughton 1 13. 

Dance  Workshop  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  is  holding  a 
workshop  with  guest  artist  Karen 
Jamieson,  who  has  worked  with  the 
companies  of  Alwin  Nikolais, 
Phyllis  Lamhut  and  Yvonne  Rainer. 
She  has  also  choreographed  pieces 
for  Dancemakers  of  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg’s  Contemporary  Danc- 
ers. The  cost  of  the  workshop  is  $ 1 0 
general,  $8  for  students.  Register  by 
calling  Cathy  O’Brien  in  Athletics 
at  Ext.  2152  or  2216. 


Fashion  Show  - The  College 
Women’sClub  is  mounting  its  199 1 
spring  fashion  show  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  The  admis- 
sion price  of  $4  includes  refresh- 
ments and  a chance  to  win  door 
prizes.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Dorothea  Whitfield  at  822-0633, 
Elizabeth  Duncan  at  837-3879  or 
Loma  Ferguson  at  824-2104. 


Wednesday,  April  3 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  is  Arthur  Szabo  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Sciences  at  the 
National  Research  Council  of 
Canada,  speaking  on  “Time- 
Resolved  Fluorescence  Studies  of 
Site-DirectedMutantProteins.’’The 
talk  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - Prof.  John 
Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  looks  at  ‘Nutritional  In- 
fluences on  Bone  Development  in 
Newborn  Foals”  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  Society 
presents  a performance  by  Jazarus 
and  special  guest  Rob  McConnell  of 
the  Boss  Brass  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  The  concert  will  include 
works  by  Duke  Ellington,  Woody 
Herman,  Maynard  Ferguson,  Fred- 
die Hubbard,  Charlie  Parker  Snd 
McConnell.  Tickets  are  $6.50  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Get  gardening ! 

With  spring  fast  approaching, 
a gardener’s  fancy  turns  to 
thoughts  of  seeds  and  mulch- 
ing. 

To  help  turn  that  fancy  into 
a garden  to  be  proud  of,  the 
University  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education  is  offering  its 
annual  gardening  series, 
beginning  March  23  for  five 
Saturdays. 

Designed  to  provide  work- 
able solutions  to  everyday 
gardening  challenges  and 
problems,  the  on-campus  ses- 
sions cover  topics  such  as  gar- 
den planning,  vegetable  and 
fruit  gardens,  ornamental  gar- 
dens and  specialized  gardens. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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College  Royal 
does  it  again  ! 


Celebrant  shares  in  the 
tradition  of  College  Royal 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

A petting  zoo,  dog  show  and 
pie-throwing  contest  were 
just  a few  of  the  many  events 
marking  this  year’s  College 
Royal  celebrations.  And  presid- 
ing over  them  all  was  this  year’s 
celebrant,  Caroline  Heffernan,  a 
third-year  OVC  student  from 
Norwood. 

She  was  named  celebrant 
March  9 at  the  College  Royal 
Ball,  winning  out  over  seven 
other  contestants  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

Heffernan  first  came  to  U of  G 
in  1982  to  study  animal  science 
at  OAC.  She  took  an  interest  in 
College  Royal  in  her  second  year 
and  has  been  involved  ever  since, 
working  on  class  displays  and  the 
livestock  show,  and  chairing  and 
competing  in  the  horse  show. 

In  the  month  leading  up  to  Col- 
lege Royal  1991,  the  celebrant 
contestants  — six  women  and 
two  men  — publicized  the  event 
in  their  classes. 

“Many  new  students  weren't 
familiar  with  College  Royal," 
says  Heffernan.  “Our  job  was  to 
get  them  excited  about  it." 

Her  unique  approach  to  intro- 
ducing people  to  the  event  was  to 
carry  puppies  to  classes  and  bring 
in  birds  and  bird  handlers  from 
OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic. 

Ascelebrant,Hcffeman’sduties 
were  to  represent  the  University 
and  act  as  a goodwill  ambas- 
sador, welcoming  guests  to  Col- 


Caroline  Heffernan 


lege  Royal  and  visiting  as  many 
displays  as  she  could.  She  was 
assisted  by  celebrant  finalists 
Michelle  Jones,  OAC  '94,  and 
Helen  McKay,  OAC  ’91. 

Heffernan  says  the  theme  of  this 
year’s  event  — 'Share  in  the 
Tradit  ion"  — was  appropriate  be- 
cause students  have  been  work- 
ing together  and  sharing  in  the 
responsibility  of  creating  College 
Royal  for  67  years. 

She  believes  the  annual  celebra- 
tion is  a good  opportunity  to  show 
what  the  University  has  to  offer. 
“It  provides  a chance  not  only  to 
share  friendship  and  interest,  but 
to  share  knowledge.  To  me,  Col- 
lege Royal  is  a celebration  of  our 
pride  in  the  University."  □ 


Clockwise  from  top:  Cattle 
cross  with  the  lights  as  they 
head  off  for  the  livestock 
judging  competition;  the 
bridge-building  contest  at 
the  School  of  Engineering; 
dancers  struttheir  stuff  atthe 
International  Students’ 
Variety  Night;  and  a big 
smile  for  the  camera  in  the 
horse  barn  at  OVC. 

Photos  by  Jim  Van  Dusen 


Enjoy  fine  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

★ Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for  parties, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome.  * 
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Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 
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News  from  neighbors 

Beginning  with  this  issue.  At 
Guelph  is  introducing  a new 
column  called  “Around  Town” 
to  announce  events  in  Guelph 
and  the  immediate  area.  Any 
non-profit  organization  is  in- 
vited to  submit  items  of  interest 
to  the  University  community. 
Send  them  by  noon  Thursday  to 
At  Guelph,  Level  4,  University 
Centre.  University  of  Guelph 
N1G2W1. 


Energy  saving 
gets  a boost 

Ontario  Hydro  presented 
the  University  with  a 
cheque  for  $194,000  last 
week  as  part  of  its  incentive 
program  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  energy.  At  the 
presentation  ceremony, 
from  left  to  right,  are  Bob 
Davis,  Engineering  Ser- 
vices; Joyce  Robinson, 
Guelph  Hydro;  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration;  and  David 
Drinkwatter,  Ontario  Hydro. 
See  story,  page  3. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe, 
Creative  Services 


Sweeping  changes  recommended  in  non-teaching  units 


by  Sandra  Webster 

Creative  Services 

U of  G made  public  March  20  the  results  of 
Phase  1 of  the  internal  review  of  its  non-teach- 
ing units.  The  findings,  with  recommenda- 
tions, are  published  in  this  issue  of  At  Guelph. 

According  to  recommendations  related  to 
the  academic  support  services  reviewed: 

■ The  Arboretum  should  use  its  resources 
and  attributes  to  emphasize  environmental 
information  transfer  and  demonstration  to 
the  wider  community,  and  the  centre’s  re- 
search activity  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  academic  departments. 

■ The  four  divisions  of  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  should  be  repositioned 
closer  to  the  colleges  and  academic  units. 

■ The  budgets  associated  with  some  services 
offered  by  Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
users. 

Proposed  changes  to  The  Arboretum,  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  TSS  will  go  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University  Planning. 

“The  Arboretum  is  going  to  remain,”  says 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president,  research, 
to  whom  the  centre  reports.  “And  it  will  be- 
come a more  integral  part  of  the  University.” 

The  Arboretum’s  emphasis  will  change  — 
from  research  to  public  education  and  com- 
munity outreach  — which  will  help  position 
the  University  publicly  as  a leader  in  the  en- 
vironmental sciences. 

The  seed  exchange,  herbarium  nursery  and 
related  database  are  seldom  used  by  faculty 
and  students  and  therefore  carry  a low 
priority  in  relation  to  other  academic  objec- 
tives, says  Milligan.  Given  the  serious  funding 
constraints  under  which  the  University  is 
operating,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  finance 
lower-priority  activities,  he  says. 

The  intent  of  the  recommended  changes  to 
Continuing  Education  is  to  allow  each  of  the 
units  to  fulfil  its  functions  closer  to  the  users 
of  their  services,  says  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald, 
vice-president,  academic. 

“The  University  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
diminish  its  commitment  to  adult  learning 
and  education  as  a result  of  these  changes,”  he 
says. 

In  TSS,  the  new  funding  philosophy  would 


permit  users  of  this  unit’s  service  to  control 
the  amount  of  service  to  be  offered. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  high  quality  of  ser- 
vice now  offered  by  TSS  will  result  in  at  least 
a maintenance  of  the  amount  of  current  ac- 
tivity in  this  unit,”  says  MacDonald. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  acting  associate 
vice-president,  academic,  to  whom  TSS  and 
Continuing  Education  report,  says  the  review 
found  high-quality  services  and  programs  in 
both  units. 

'The  review  does  not  criticize,"  he  says. 
“Rather,  it  makes  recommendations  on  ways 
to  reorganize  so  these  units  can  continue  to 
deliver  high-quality  services  and  programs.” 
According  to  recommendations  related  to 
the  student  support  services  reviewed: 

■ The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre  came  through  the  review  with  few 
recommendations  for  change.  Some  areas 
were  identified  where  existing  programs 
and  services  could  be  strengthened. 

■ Residences  should  be  restructured  and  its 
name  changed  to  Student  Housing  Services 
to  reflect  more  clearly  what  the  unit  does. 

BrianSullivan,  associate  vice-president,  stu- 
dent affairs,  says  he’s  pleased  that  the  review 
has  found  CSRC’s  services  appropriate  and 
effective.  The  opportunities  for  improvement 
defined  in  the  study  are  useful,  he  says,  and 
the  unit  will  make  shifts  in  how  it  handles  fees 
for  programs  and  will  act  on  other  budget  and 
services  recommendations. 

Residences  will  change  its  name  to  Student 
Housing  Services  and  organizational  changes 
will  be  in  place  as  of  the  new  semester,  says 
Sullivan. 

“There  is  strong  support  for  the  integration 
of  Residence  Management  and  Residence 
Life  into  a single-line  function,"  he  says,“And 
recommendations  for  hall  advisers  and  emer- 
gency backup  counselling  and  programming 
are  in  keeping  with  the  University’s  commit- 
ment to  a strong  student  life  program." 

According  to  recommendations  made  to  the 
administrative  support  services  reviewed: 

■ Administrative  Services  should  be  dis- 
mantled as  an  organization  and  most  of  its 
constituent  units  reassigned  or  integrated 
into  other  University  departments. 

■ Laundry  and  Linen  Services  should  be 
closed  down  and  the  services  contracted 


out;  Purchasing  and  Customs,  Sales  Tax, 
Traffic  and  Surplus  should  join  Financial 
Services;  and  Parking  Administration 
should  be  integrated  into  Security  Services. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  are  being 
implemented,  says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration.  Others  are  on  hold 
until  Phase  2 of  the  internal  review  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  Phase  1,  for  example,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  Printing  and  Duplication  Ser- 
vices become  an  ancillary  unit,  but  its  report- 
ing structure  will  be  determined  in  Phase  2, 
says  Ferguson.  Property  Management  and 
Mail  Services  were  also  reviewed  in  Phase  1 . 
but  changes  won’t  be  made  until  the  second 
phase  is  completed.  Retail  Operations  is  part 
of  the  Phase  2 study. 

Personnel  was  reviewed  in  Stage  1.  but 
results  will  be  announced  with  Phase  2 find- 
ings. The  University  wants  to  give  a new 
director  of  human  resources  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  recommendations  before 
senior  management  makes  final  decisions, 
says  Ferguson. 

■ Physical  Resources  should  be  reorganized 
to  streamline  the  Maintenance  unit  and  in- 
tegrate supervision  in  Grounds,  Vehicle 
Services  and  materials-handling  units.  The 
management  structure  of  Security  Services, 
the  Fire  Division  and  Housekeeping  should 
be  reviewed,  and  Parking  Administration 
should  be  consolidated  with  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Plans  for  the  changes  in  Physical  Resources 
are  being  determined  by  the  new  director, 
Roger  Jenkins,  and  are  expected  to  be  ap- 
proved by  May  1 . These  will  be  announced  in 
At  Guelph. 

The  Phase  1 study  has  affected  about  100 
positions,  of  which  25  are  currently  vacant, 
says  Ferguson. 

At  the  professional  staff  level,  there  will  be 
some  early  retirements,  as  well  as  some  trans- 
fers and  settlements.  At  the  staff  level, 
secretaries  and  clerks  affected  are  expected 
to  transfer  to  vacant  positions  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  relocate  technical  staff. 

“In  a normal  year,  between  200  and  300 
non-faculty  positions  become  vacant  — a 
turnover  that  gives  the  University  consider- 
able flexibility  to  relocate  staff,"  says 


Ferguson.  The  University  is  also  prepared  to 
continue  its  hiring  freeze  until  as  many  staff 
as  possible  have  been  relocated,  he  says. 

“It  is  likely  that  not  more  than  30  employees 
will  leave  the  University,"  he  says. 

Ferguson  says  the  Phase  1 study  has  helped 
senior  administrative  management  sharpen 
its  focus  on  the  essential  services  and  ac- 
tivities required  by  the  University. 

“It  has  caused  us  to  closely  examine  the  way 
a good  deal  of  work  is  structured  and  it  has 
helped  us  identify  the  services  that  are  really 
important  to  the  teaching  and  research  ac- 
tivities of  this  institution.  That's  why  these 
services  are  here.  And  we  want  to  be  suppor- 
tive of  a first-class  educational  organization." 

MacDonald  says  the  review  has  been  called 
for  in  the  University’s  strategic  planning 
process  for  the  past  several  years,  and  he’s 
pleased  that  the  University  has  undertaken  it. 

“The  changes  will  serve  the  institution  well," 
he  says.  “At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that 
one  must  regret  the  impact  that  the  changes 
will  have  on  those  people  who  have  given 
such  excellent  service  to  the  University  for 
many,  many  years." 

Milligan  says  he  fully  supports  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  Phase  1 . 

Tn  these  times  of  financial  restraint,  we 
must  be  certain  that  all  our  efforts  are  in 
support  of  U of  G becoming  a university  noted 
for  excellence  in  teaching  and  research,"  he 
says. 

Phase  2 of  the  study,  which  takes  in  all  of 
the  remaining  non-teaching  units,  is  well 
under  way.  says  Ferguson.  Study  team  inter- 
views with  staff  and  a survey  of  2,000  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  are  completed.  And 
group  discussions  are  being  held  to  explore 
service  users’  perspectives  first  hand. 

The  study  team  is  also  visiting  other  Ontario 
universities  to  determine  how  they  handle 
specific  types  of  work  requirements. 

The  Phase  2 report  is  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  internal  review  steering  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  April,  when  employees 
will  be  informed  of  the  process  for  developing 
a plan  of  action  for  this  phase,  says  Ferguson. 

Phase  3,  a review  of  non-teaching  activity 
in  the  colleges,  is  expected  to  begin  later  this 
year.  □ 


Senate 


Graduate  program  in  plant  genetics  gets  nod 


U of  G will  have  a new  collaborative 
graduate  program  in  plant  genetics 
at  both  the  M.Sc.  and  PhD  levels. 

Senate  approved  the  new  program 
at  its  March  19  meeting.  The  par- 
ticipating departments  are  Botany, 
Crop  Science,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, Horticultural  Science  and 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 

The  program  will  encompass 
many  scientific  specializations, 
such  as  plant  breeding,  cyto- 
genetics, quantitative  genetics, 
physiological  and  biochemical 
genetics,  biometry,  molecular 
genetics  and  biotechnology. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are 
to  strengthen  co-operation  among 
departments  and  co-ordinate  teach- 
ing in  the  plant  genetics  area,  im- 
prove communication  among 
graduate  students  in  different 
departments  who  are  working  in  re- 
lated specializations  within  plant 
genetics,  and  improve  graduate  stu- 
dent recruitment  procedures  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  students  apply- 
ing for  the  programs. 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  senators  voted  to 
disband  the  Senate  Committee  for 
Information  Technology  (SCIT).  It 
has  been  recommended  to  the  vice- 
president,  academic,  that  an  in- 
fotech  advisory  committee  be  es- 
tablished. 

A report  from  the  Committee  on 
Bylaws  and  Membership  noted  that 
SCIT  has  accomplished  the  tasks  it 
was  originally  established  for  and 
that  the  functions  it  now  performs 
are  not  appropriate  for  a Senate 
committee. 

SCIT  was  originally  set  up  to 
monitor  and  recommend  informa- 
tion technology  developments,  for- 
mulate policies  and  contribute  to 
facility  planning  to  enhance  teach- 
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ing,  research  and  outreach 
programs.  But  those  goals  are  con- 
sidered completed  or  redundant, 
and  a subcommittee  has  determined 
that  another  type  of  body  should  act 
as  a catalyst  for  campus- wide  infor- 
mation technology  issues. 

An  advisory  committee  would 
consist  of  members  from  college  in- 
formation technology  committees, 
major  user  groups  and  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President,  Academic.  It 
would  provide  recommendations  to 
the  vice-president  and  organize  in- 
fotech  forums  to  bring  together 
users  to  provide  an  informal  com- 
munication pathway  on  informa- 
tion technology  issues. 

Senate  received  for  information 
the  following  additions  to  graduate 
and  associated  graduate  faculty: 
Reclassification  from  provisional 
to  full  graduate  faculty:  John 
Fryxell,  Zoology;  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics; 
Art  Hill,  Food  Science;  Michael 
Mahaney,  Human  Biology;  Michael 
Nightingale,  HAFA;  Cynthia  Scott- 
Dupree,  Environmental  Biology; 
Henry  Staempfli  and  Clarence 
Swanton,  Crop  Science;  and  Glen 
Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology. 

Provisional  graduate  faculty: 
Robert  Foster,  Pathology;  Primal 
Silva,  Pathology;  David  St.  Aubin, 
Pathology;  and  Simon  Young, 
Clinical  Studies. 

Special  graduate  faculty:  J.E. 
Corrigan,  Environmental  Biology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with 
term:  D.  Burgess,  Petawawa  Na- 
tional Forestry  Institute/Horticul- 
tural Science;  L.C.  Duffy, 
Children's  Hospital,  SUNY  Buf- 
falo/Food Science;  D.A.  Gillette, 
Air  Resources  Laboratory,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration/Geography; G.M. 
Kidder,  University  of  Water- 
loo/Biomedical Sciences;  L.M.A. 
McDonald,  City  of  York  Com- 
munity and  Agency  Social  Planning 
Council/Psychology;  and  M.E. 
Tyler,  University  of  Water- 
loo/University School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development. 

Associated  graduate  faculty 
without  term:  R.A.  Chapman, 
Agriculture  Canada/Environmen- 
tal Biology. 

Temporary  graduate  faculty:  K. 
Wendling,  University  of  Western 
Ontario/Philosophy. 

Additions  and  changes  to  the 
graduate  course  offerings  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  for  in- 
clusion in  the  graduate  calendar 
were  approved,  as  were  regulations 
governing  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tantships  and  graduate  service  as- 
sistantships. 

The  Research  Board  reported  that 

Graduate 
news 

The  final  examination  of  Robert 
Bennett,  Environmental  Biology,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  April  5 at  1 :30 
p.m.  in  Room  104,  Johnston  Hall. 
The  thesis  is  The  Systematics  of  the 
North  American  Cybaeid  Spiders 
(Araneae,  Dictynoidea,  Cy- 
baeidae).”  Bennett’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
Steven  Marshall. 

The  final  examination  of  Yuzhou 
Jin,  School  of  Engineering,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  April  1 1 at  3 p.m.  in 
Room  427,  University  Centre.  The 
thesis  is  “Airflow  Characteristics  in 
a Ventilated  Enclosure  with  a Slot 
Inlet  Opening.”  Jin’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Ogilvie. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


a successful  review  had  been  under- 
taken on  the  Centre  for  Genetic  Im- 
provement of  Livestock,  and  Senate 
confirmed  the  centre’s  mandate  for 
another  five  years. 

The  University’s  inventions  policy 
was  amended  to  increase  the  incen- 
tive to  University  inventors.  The 
original  policy,  approved  in  1983, 
provided  for  the  first  $50,000  of  net 
income  from  an  invention  to  be 
shared  between  the  inventor  and  the 
University  in  a 75:25  ratio.  The 
value  has  now  been  increased  to 
$100,000.  Additional  income,  is 
shared  in  a 25:75  ratio. 

Senators  approved  two  new  stu- 
dent awards: 

■ The  D.F.  Forster  Medal,  named 
after  the  University’s  third  presi- 
dent, to  be  awarded  annually  to 


the  convocating  graduate  stu- 
dent who  excels  both  academi- 
cally and  in  extracurricular 
activities. 

■ The  Isabella  Anderson  Conway 
Scholarship,  an  annual  award  of 
$200,  to  be  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent registered  in  semester  six  in 
specialized  honors  nutritional 
sciences  who  has  achieved  the 
highest  cominbed  averages  in 
the  courses  'Introduction  to 
Nutritional  Sciences,’’ “Fun- 
damentals of  Nutrition”  and  ‘In- 
troductory Biochemistry.” 
Changes  to  the  Senate  Policy  on 
University  Involvement  in  Interna- 
tional Activities  were  again 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Activities  for  further  dis- 
cussion. □ 


Funding  news  isn’t  good:  Segal 


The  recent  federal  budget  is  not 
good  news  for  Canadian  univer- 
sities, President  Brian  Segal  told 
senators  March  19. 

The  government’s  recent  an- 
nouncement of  its  intention  to  slow 
the  growth  of  established  programs 
financing  (EPF)  means  the  provin- 
ces will  be  receiving  about  $100 
million  less  in  support  for 
postsecondary  education  in 
1992/93,  $200  million  less  in 
’93/94  and  $300  million  less  in 
’94/95,  Segal  said,  commenting  on 
the  report  of  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada  (AUCC). 

“AUCC  believes  cash  transfers  in 
support  of  postsecondary  education 
will  be  wiped  out  in  some  provinces 
in  five  years,”  said  Segal.  “Ontario 
could  cease  receiving  them  in  1997. 
AUCC’s  member  institutions  inter- 
pret this  move  as  a signal  that  the 
federal  government  is  withdrawing 
its  support  from  postsecondary 
education.” 

Federal  government  financing  for 
postsecondary  education  has  been 
declining  for  years  anyway,  he  said. 
EPF  transfers  for  postsecondary 
education  have  decreased  by  $3  bil- 
lion since  the  mid  1980s,  and 


operating  support  as  a percentage 
of  GNP  has  dropped  by  20  per  cent 
since  1977,  while  enrolment  has  in- 
creased 35  per  cent. 

“As  a result  of  underfunding,  in- 
come per  FTE  student  has  declined 
by  1 9 per  cent,”  said  Segal.  “Reduc- 
tions in  library,  equipment  and  capi- 
tal budgets  have  severely  impaired 
our  ability  to  meet  increased  student 
needs.” 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  budget 
was  that  interim  funding  for  grant- 
ing councils  won’t  be  affected  for 
1991/92,  he  said.  □ 


The  u’s  have  it 

Senators  approved  a motion 
brought  forward  by  the  student 
Senate  caucus  to  adopt  the  spell- 
ing style  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
which  includes  the  British  spell- 
ings of  words  such  as  “colour” 
and  “honour  ” 

The  policy  will  affect  all  offi- 
cial University  publications, 
such  as  degrees,  citations  and 
course  calendars,  says  Univer- 
sity  secretary  Barbara 
Abercrombie.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 


The  University  of  Calgary  seeks  a 
vice-president,  research.  The  can- 
didate will  be  appointed  associate 
vice-president,  research,  July  1, 
1991,  and  assume  the  office  of  vice- 
president  July  1,  1992.  Applications 
and  nominations  should  be  sent  by 
April  30  to  Murray  Fraser,  President, 
University  of  Calgary,  2500  Univer- 
sity Dr.  NW,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2N 
1N4. 

Carleton  University  is  seeking  a 
co-ordinator  for  the  status  of  women 
to  commence  duties  July  1 or  as  soon 
as  possible.  Send  nominations,  let- 
ters of  application  and  resumes  by 
April  30  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Carleton  University,  Ottawa 
K1S5B6.  □ 


Our  people 


Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug 
Ormrod  has  been  appointed  group 
chair  for  the  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships committees  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  for  a three-year  term  begin- 
ning July  1. 

The  group  chair  conveys  NSERC 
policies  to  selection  committees  and, 
in  turn,  informs  the  NSERC  commit- 
tee on  scholarships  and  fellowships 
about  concerns  of  the  selection  com- 
mittees and  of  their  suggestions  for 
improvements  of  the  programs.  □ 


Awards 


U of  G student  Karen  Eyre  has  been 
named  one  of  this  year’s  winners  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Silver  Jubilee 
Endowment  Awards. 

She  is  one  of  seven  students  from 
across  the  country  who  will  receive 
a $5,000  prize  and  a certificate  of 
merit  as  they  pursue  a university 
program  in  their  second  official  lan- 
guage. 

Eyre  is  spending  this  year  studying 
education  at  the  Universite  du 
Quebec  a Chicoutimi.  □ 
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Food  council  advances  Guelph’s  leadership  role  in  agrifood 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

When  you  think  food,  think  U 
of  G. 

The  University’s  commitment  to 
agrifood  education  and  research 
was  clearly  articulated  last  week 
when  President  Brian  Segal  and 
OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin  un- 
veiled plans  and  aspirations  for  the 
Guelph  Food  Council. 

The  initiative,  which  will  be  sup- 
ported by  a major  fund-raising 
campaign  that  also  includes  the 
new  addition  to  the  Food  Science 
building,  makes  the  University 
unique  in  North  America. 

“There  is  no  other  institution  that 
integrates  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced food  technologies  with 
clinically  validated  nutrition  re- 
search and  studies  in  consumer  be- 
havior, international  business  com- 
petitiveness and  public  policy,”  said 
Segal.  “This  is  a dream  that  many 
people  have  had  for  food  research 
and  education  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 

The  food  council’s  mandate  is  to 
help  focus  and  co-ordinate  the 
University’s  food-related  research 
and  education  efforts  and  more 
closely  attune  them  to  society’s 
changing  needs  and  interests.  To  a 
major  degree,  that  means  working 
in  concert  with  industry. 

'The  Canadian  food  industry  is 
really  in  rough  shape,”  Segal  told 
more  than  100  faculty  who 
gathered  for  an  information  recep- 
tion at  the  President’s  House  March 
21.  “There  is  massive  rationaliza- 
tion going  on,  and  we  could  lose  a 
significant  part  of  that  $43-billion 
industry.  We,  as  a university,  have 
to  reach  out  and  help.” 

Segal  said  U of  G “has  incredible 
strengths,  particularly  in  foods,  but 
we  have  to  crystallize  them  and 
make  them  visible  externally.” 

The  food  council,  he  said,  repre- 
sents a multifaceted,  campus-wide 
resource.  “We  want  the  council  to 
drive  food  research  and  education 
in  an  organized,  integrated  way  to 
make  it  more  attractive  to  students 
and  more  user-friendly  to  industry.” 
The  council  was  conceived  last 
year  under  the  direction  of  then- 
OAC  dean  Freeman  McEwen.  Its 
first  task  was  to  take  an  inventory 
of  what  agrifood  educators  and  re- 
searchers from  all  corners  of  cam- 
pus were  involved  in. 

McLaughlin  assumed  the 
council’s  leadership  following 
McEwen’s  retirement. 

The  present  food  council  execu- 
tive consists  of  McLaughlin,  chair 
of  the  education  committee; 
Virginia  Gray,  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, chair  of  the  continuing  educa- 
tion committee;  Jim  Mahone, 
University/OMAF  Programs,  chair 
of  the  communications  committee; 
and  Brian  Cox,  Guelph-Waterloo 
Biotechnology  Centre,  chair  of  the 
research  committee. 

There  are  three  research  subcom- 
mittees. They  are  related  to  ad- 
vanced food  technology;  business, 
consumer  and  regulatory  issues; 
and  the  Nutrition  Research  Centre 
for  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention. 


CSA  elects  board 

Chris  Powell,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  Student  Union,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Last  week’s  election  also  named 
CSA  women’s  commissioner  Laurie 
Hall  to  the  position  of  vice-president, 
external.  Suzie  Diamond,  a physical 
sciences  representative  on  the  CSA 
board,  was  acclaimed  vice-presi- 
dent, external. 

Outgoing  CSA  president  Marty 
Williams  and  Ian  McCallum  were 
elected  to  represent  students  on 
Board  of  Governors.  Dave  Schulte 
and  David  Morton  won  seats  on 
Senate,  representing  the  B.Sc.Agr. 
program.  □ 


The  advanced  food  technology 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  Prof. 
Marc  Le  Maguer,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is 
focusing  on  research  in  food 
materials  science  (the  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
food  ingredients),  food  engineering 
and  advanced  processes  control, 
food  biotechnology/processing 
aids  and  special  ingredients,  food 
safety  monitoring,  and  packaging 
and  preservation  technologies. 

Prof.  Larry  Martin,  acting  director 
of  the  George  Morris  Centre,  is 
chairing  the  business,  consumer 
and  regulatory  issues  committee. 
This  group  is  co-ordinating  re- 
search into  regulatory  processes 
and  policies  to  optimize  public 
protection  while  enforcing  in- 
dustrial competitiveness,  consumer 
studies  to  project  product  and  ser- 
vice needs,  and  management  sys- 
tems and  public  policies  essential  to 
a competitive  industry. 

The  N utrition  Research  Centre  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention  is  chaired  by  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences.  The 
centre  will  conduct  research  using 
clinical  studies  to  determine  how 
diet  and  nutrition  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  major  disease 
problems,  carry  out  consumer- 
oriented  nutrition  research  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  influenc- 
ing people  to  select  healthier  foods, 
and  redesign  familiar  foods  to  make 
them  more  nutritious  (in  collabora- 
tion with  advanced  food  technol- 
ogy)- 

At  last  week’s  information  ses- 
sion, faculty  were  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  area  of  their  par- 
ticular teaching  and  research 
interest.  They  also  received  ques- 
tionnaires and  are  asked  to  return 
them  to  Ruthanne  Finnigan  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Re- 
search. 

A significant  private-sector  an- 
nouncement in  support  of  agrifood 
teaching  and  research  is  expected  in 
the  coming  weeks,  to  coincide  with 
the  official  launch  of  the  fund-rais- 
ing campaign.  □ 


At  the  Guelph  Food  Council’s  in- 
formation session,  above,  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal,  left,  and  OAC 
Dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  right,  view 
a demonstration  of  computer 
simulation  by  Prof.  Nate  Perkins, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
At  right  is  a simulation  of  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  Food 
Science  building. 

Top  photo  by  David  Thomas, 
Creative  Services 
Bottom  photo  by  Nate  Perkins, 
Landscape  Architecture 


Ontario  Hydro  supports  energy  saving 


The  Guelph  Food  Council  will 

enable  faculty  and  industrial 

partners  to: 

■ participate  in  defining  and 
solving  problems  of 
strategic  importance  on  a 
non-proprietary  basis; 

■ lever  research  funding; 

■ capitalize  on  the  expertise 
of  many  scientific  dis- 
ciplines, economic  exper- 
tise and  consumer  research; 

■ Benefit  from  state-of-the- 
art  instrumentation  and 
equipment; 

■ have  access  to  continuing 
education  and  professional 
development; 

■ engage  in  proprietary  re- 
search to  adapt  advanced 
technology  and  research 
results  to  individual  needs; 
and 

■ hire  qualified  graduates. 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Ontario  Hydro  presented  the 
University  with  a cheque  for 
$194,000  last  week  to  cover  about 
half  the  $400,000  incremental  cost 
of  installing  a new  energy-saving 
cooling  system  for  buildings  on 
campus.  The  money  was  provided 
under  Hydro’s  Savings  by  Design  ef- 
ficiency program. 

The  original  cooling  system 
designed  for  U of  G in  1 965  was  not 
energy  efficient  and  was  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  a growing  campus, 
said  Bob  Davis,  assistant  director 
for  engineering  services  in  Physical 
Resources.  “With  the  new  system, 
it’s  expected  the  University  will  save 
$100,000  annually  in  chilling 
costs.” 

With  assistance  from  Ontario 
Hydro  and  Guelph  Hydro,  the 
University  made  the  efficiency  im- 
provements to  the  cooling  system 
during  expansion  on  campus.  Two 
thousand  tons  of  cooling  capacity 


were  added  to  the  existing  6,300- 
ton  plant. 

The  chilled  water-piping  system, 
which  is  used  for  air  conditioning, 
was  changed  from  a constant  flow 
to  a variable  flow  design.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  chiller  network  is 
provided  by  using  electrically 
driven  chillers  and  variable  speed 
pumps.  The  system  uses  a sophisti- 
cated computer  model  to  operate 
five  chillers  and  four  pumps. 

David  Drinkwatter,  director  of 
Ontario  Hydro’s  western  region, 
presented  the  cheque  along  with 
Joyce  Robinson,  chair  of  Guelph 
Hydro.  Drinkwatter  said  he  was 
pleased  that  the  University's  retrofit 
will  result  in  an  energy  savings  of 
more  than  600  kilowatts. 

“I  hope  more  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  follow  Guelph’s  lead  in 
investing  now  for  the  future,”  he 
said. 

Ontario  Hydro  is  offering 
numerous  financial  incentives  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  energy  and 
defer  the  need  to  build  a new 


Mess  kit  helps  makes  lunch  waste  leaner 


An  enterprising  Guelph  student 
and  his  partner  are  putting  their 
business  savvy  to  work  to  make  an 
environmental  difference. 

Jason  Thompson,  a third-year 
environmental  biology  student, 
and  John  Madden  of  Kitchener  are 
partners  in  ENVIROCARE,  a 
company  that  manufactures  and 
markets  the  Campus  Mess  Kit. 

The  kit,  a plastic  container  with 
two  compartments  and  a knife, 
fork  and  spoon  latched  on  to  the 
lid,  is  a re-useable  lunchbox  — 
providing  an  alternative  to  the  dis- 


posable  bags,  tinfoil,  glass, 
styrofoam  and  plastic  that  are 
common  as  lunchtime  waste. 

The  ENVIROCARE  partners 
began  producing  the  boxes  in  Sep- 
tember and  have  since  sold  more 
than  2,000  at  Guelph,  Brock, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Waterloo 
universities,  Glendon  College  and 
the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  (OPIRG ).  The  boxes 
retail  for  $9.99. 

Thompson  began  thinking  of  es- 
tablishing ENVIROCARE  back  in 
1987  when  he  was  working  as  a 


volunteer  for  OPIRG.  “My  volun- 
teer work  really  led  me  to  this 
specific  idea,"  he  says. 

The  partners  have  “been  learning 
by  leaps  and  bounds,”  says 
Thompson,  and  they  hope  EN- 
VIROCARE will  eventually  be- 
come a full-time  business.  “Right 
now,  it’s  in  the  dream  stage,"  he 
says. “but  I see  us  working  towards 
that." 

For  more  information  about  the 
Campus  Mess  Kit,  call  Thompson 
at  763-37 10  after  5 p.m.  □ 


generating  plant  in  the  near  future, 
said  Drinkwatter. 

“The  University  is  at  the  head  of 
the  pack  of  environmentally  con- 
scious organizations,  institutions 
and  businesses  that  have  opted  to 
make  healthy  capital  investments 
now  to  save  both  money  and  ener- 
gy,” he  said. 

In  western  Ontario,  Ontario 
Hydro  has  a 1 99 1 target  to  reduce 
electricity  demand  by  almost 
60,000  kilowatts. 

Robinson  noted  that  Guelph 
Hydro  customers  have  recognized 
the  benefit  of  energy  efficiency. 
During  1 990,  eight  other  customers 
invested  in  various  projects  with  the 
assistance  of  Hydro’s  incentive 
programs.  These  combined  eight 
projects  reduced  electricity  demand 
by  1,100  kilowatts. 

U of  G,  which  is  heated  by  steam 
generated  from  gas-fired  boilers, 
has  a multi-million-dollar  energy 
bill  each  year.  The  energy  costs  of 
cooling  the  campus  are  double 
those  of  heating  it,  Davis  said. 

The  University  faces  a three-per- 
cent  annual  increase  in  energy  use, 
due  mostly  to  the  growing  use  of 
computers  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
new  construction.  This  year,  several 
new  buildings  will  open  — the  en- 
vironmental biology/horticultural 
science  complex,  a lecture  theatre 
in  the  Thombrough  building  and  an 
addition  to  the  Reynolds  building. 

Ontario  Hydro’s  Savings  By 
Design  program  encourages 
developers,  builders  and  consulting 
engineers  to  design  energy  efficien- 
cy into  new  construction  or  renova- 
tion. Since  the  introduction  of 
Hydro’s  efficiency  programs  in 
1989,  U of  G has  considered  19 
energy-savings  projects.  □ 
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Administrative 
units  review 


Phase  1 


Introduction 


Last  August,  the  University  of 
Guelph  embarked  on  its  most  com- 
prehensive University-wide  review 
of  the  non-teaching  activities  that 
support  the  institution’s  primary 
missions  of  teaching  and  research. 

The  review  is  being  conducted  in 
three  phases,  and  the  results  of 
Phase  1 were  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  March  19. 

An  edited  version  of  the  Phase  1 
report,  P fanning  the  University’s 
Non-teaching  Work  Require- 
ments, is  published  below. 

The  results  of  Phase  2 will  be 
known  by  the  end  of  June.  It  is  not 
yet  known  when  the  results  of 
Phase  3 will  be  available. 


Objectives 


lege  of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray; 
and  Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Personal  interviews  were  held 
with  32  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  the 
units  studied,  focus  groups  were 
held  with  staff  and  residence  stu- 
dents, and  faculty  were  surveyed. 
In  addition,  comparisons  were 
made  with  the  best  practices  at 
Queen’s,  McMaster,  York  and 
Western  universities,  and  there 
was  extensive  data  collection  and 
analysis. 

Three  groups  reviewed  the  Phase 
1 findings  and  recommendations 
in  a step-by-step  process  that 
began  Dec.  24.  The  findings  went 
to  the  executive,  the  steering  com- 
mittee, the  heads  of  units  under 
review,  back  to  the  steering  com- 
mittee and  then  to  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  vice-president, 
academic.  Finally,  they  went  to  the 
University  Planning  Committee. 


Summary 


The  main  objective  of  the  review 
is  to  plan  the  non-teaching  work 
activities  necessary  to  ensure  the 
most  effective  and  efficient 
provision  of  service  and  allocation  PcrSOIUlCl 

of  resources  in  support  of  the 
University’s  strategic  goals. 

The  secondary  goal  is  to  help  U 
of  G eliminate  its  budget  deficit  in 
a nj.aqp&r,  fhat  is  sensitive  to  the, 

University’s  strategic  goals. 


wide  range  of  community  out- 
reach activities  — including  the 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  the  Na- 
ture Interpretive  Centre. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental 
Policy  and  Stewardship  is  located 
at  The  Arboretum  and  uses  the 
facility  as  a focal  point  for  address- 
ing environmental  issues. 

The  Arboretum  carries  out  its 
own  fund  raising,  but  the  Univer- 
sity provides  about  $500,000  a 
year  for  operating  costs. 

Findings 

The  least  costly  elements  of  The 
Arboretum  — the  various  natural 
and  cultivated  areas  of  land  — are 
well  used  by  faculty  and  students. 
The  most  costly  — the  seed  ex- 
change, herbarium,  nursery  and 
database  — are  seldom  used  by 
faculty  and  students. 

The  Arboretum  has  become  a 
valuable  avenue  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  the  University’s  leader- 
ship in  environmental  science. 
Community  outreach  is  no  longer 
just  a spinoff  of  research  and 
teaching  activities. 


Scope  of  Phase  1 

Phase  1 covered  eight  areas: 

■ Academic  support  services  — 
The  Arboretum,  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices. 

■ Student  support  services  — the 
Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  and  Residen- 
ces. 

■ Administrative  Support  Ser- 
vices — Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Personnel  and  Physical 
Resources. 

Although  Personnel  was 
reviewed  in  Phase  1,  no  con- 
clusions will  be  drawn  until  after 
the  completion  of  Phase  2. 


Study  process 

A Phase  1 study  team  of  Univer- 
sity  employees  — DerekJamieson, 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Plan- 
ning; Pam  Healey,  External  Rela- 
tions; Barry  Hodgson,  Financial 
Services;  Roger  Jenkins.  Physical 
Resources;  John  Joyner,  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre; 
Mike  Kupferschmidt,  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  and  John 
Miles,  Budget  Office  — was 
seconded  full  time  to  the  project  to 
work  with  three  external  consul- 
tants from  Canada  Consulting 
CRESAP  — Mike  Rowland, 
Lucille  Fowle  and  Neil  Paget. 

Regular  progress  meetings  were 
held  with  a steering  committee 
consisting  of  John  Freeman, 
Financial  Services;  Prof.  Ken 
Grant,  Economics;  Jamieson;  Col- 


■ About  100  positions  will  be  af- 
fected, 25  of  which  are  currently 
vacant. 

■ Affected  secretarial  and  clerical 
staff  will  be  transferred. 

■ Efforts  will  be  made  to  relocate 
technical  and  other  staff. 

■ Among  professional  staff  posi-. 
tions  affected,  there  are  some 
retirements,  transfers  and  settle- 
ments. 

■ Fewer  than  30  employees  at  all 
levels  will  not  be  able  to  be 
placed  within  the  University. 
These  people  will  be  given  on- 
campus  status,  which  means 
they  will  be  treated  as 
employees  and  can  apply  for 
positions  at  the  University  for  up 
to  two  years. 

Financial 

When  Phase  1 is  implemented: 

■ About  $3.5  million  in  1991/92 
base  savings  will  be  realized. 

■ About  $2.5  million  will  be  ex- 
pended in  one-year,  one-time 
costs. 

■ Further  future  savings  will 
result  from  streamlined  proces- 
ses and  procedures. 

■ There  will  be  some  transfer  of 
current  administrative  support 
budgets  to  colleges. 

Further  savings  are  anticipated 

out  of  Phases  2 and  3. 


Recommendations 

The  role  of  The  Arboretum 
should  be  clarified  and  should 
build  on  its  strengths. 

■ It  should  become  an  environ- 
mental centre  that  focuses  on 
community  outreach  and  public 
education  in  the  areas  of  nature 
interpretation  and  awareness  of 
the  environment. 

■ The  plant  collection  should  be 
maintained  at  its  present  level. 

■ Research  activity  associated 
with  The  Arboretum  should  be 
initiated  in  academic  depart- 
ments. 

The  Arboretum  should  also  work 
towards  cost  recovery  through 
programs,  tours,  facility  rental  and 
donations. 


Academic 
support  services 

The  Arboretum 


tance  education  program  funded 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food;  Distance  Educa- 
tion, a division  concerned  with  an 
alternative  delivery  format  for 
University  credit  courses;  and 
General  Studies,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  admitting  and  counselling 
students  enrolled  in  the  general 
studies  program. 

Findings 

The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education’s  level  of  financial  con- 
tribution to  the  University  is 
blurred  by  the  current  policy 
guidelines  for  collaboration  with 
colleges  and  by  an  inadequate 
financial  accounting  system. 

As  it  now  stands,  Independent 
Studies  operates  autonomously 
and  is  not  well  linked  with  other 
University  activities. 

In  Distance  Education,  90  per 
cent  of  course  enrolment  is  by  de- 
gree credit  students  who  have  no 
other  affiliation  with  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, yet  the  counselling  and 
registration  functions  for  these 
courses  is  split  between  the  school 
and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Implications 

A clarification  of  The  Arbo- 
retum’s role  would  benefit  all  its 
constituents.  Research  done  there 
would  be  initiated  and  directed 
from  academic  departments.  The 
pressure  to  increase  funding  to 
develop  the  collection  would  be 
resolved,  and  The  Arboretum’s 
primary  role  of  community  out- 
reach would  be  legitimized  and 
strengthened. 

Research  activity  not  driven  from 
academic  departments  would  be 
phased  out,  and  community  out- 
reach programs  that  cannot 
recover  at  least  direct  costs  would 
not  continue. 

University  School 
of  Continuing 
Education 


Background 

The  Arboretum  was  established 
as  a “living  laboratory"  in  support 
of  research  and  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  collec- 
tion of  living  plant  specimens.  The 
Arboretum  has  diversified  into  a 


Recommendations 

■ Reposition  the  school’s  four 
divisions. 

■ The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  should  institute  ac- 
crual project  accounting  for 
financial  reporting,  establish 
jointly  funded  program 
development  officers  to 
strengthen  the  co-operative 
relationship  with  the  colleges 
and  be  free  to  negotiate  cost  and 
profit-sharing  arrangements 
with  the  colleges  by  program. 

■ The  role  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, the  breadth  of  its  program- 
ming and  the  level  of  financial 
contribution  to  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning 
before  defining  financial  objec- 
tives for  the  division.  The 
profitability  of  Continuing 
Education  depends  largely  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  program- 
ming offered. 

■ Independent  Studies  should  be 
positioned  within  OAC. 

■ Distance  Education  should 
report  to  the  associate  vice- 
president,  academic. 

General  Studies  should  report  to 
the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  and  the  counselling 
function  should  be  located  in  the 
BA  counselling  office. 


able  to  serve  the  agrifood  sector. 

Most  general  studies  students 
transfer  to  the  BA  program  and 
would  be  better  served  if  the  coun- 
selling functions  of  the  general 
studies  and  BA  programs  were  co- 
ordinated. The  BA  counselling  of- 
fice would  benefit  from  the  ex- 
tended hours  and  staffing  support 
of  the  general  studies  program. 

Teaching  Support 
Services 


Background 

TSS  is  made  up  of  four  areas  — 
the  Teaching  Advisory  Group, 
responsible  for  workshops, 
newsletters,  consultations  with 
faculty  and  programs  for  teaching 
assistants;  Classroom  Technical 
Support,  responsible  for  audio- 
visual equipment,  classroom 
design  and  maintenance,  and 
equipment  maintenance  and 
repair;  the  Instructional  Support 
Group,  responsible  for  instruction- 
al design  and  consultation,  video, 
audio,  film,  slides,  overheads  and 
graphics;  and  the  OVC  Media 
Centre,  responsible  for  photog- 
raphy and  video  services  for  the 
college. 


Background 

The  school  is  made  up  of  four 
divisions  — Continuing  Educa- 
tion, responsible  for  non-credit 
programs,  including  professional 
development  courses  with  the  col- 
leges; Independent  Studies,  a dis- 


Implications 

The  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  would  be  disag- 
gregated, allowing  each  division  to 
better  fulfil  its  unique  mandate. 

Continuing  Education  would  be 
well-positioned  to  serve  the 
professional  development  needs  of 
the  colleges.  This  would  avoid  the 
costly  alternative  of  creating 
stand-alone  continuing  education 
offices  at  the  college  level. 

Independent  Studies  would  be 
better  integrated  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  University  and  better 


Findings 

In  a survey  of  faculty,  the  quality 
of  TSS  services  was  thought  to  be 
very  high,  but  it  generally  ex- 
ceeded the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice to  faculty.  Instructional 
materials  such  as  tailor-made 
videos  and  computer-generated 
course  manuals  are  very  costly.  In 
some  cases,  these  services  are  also 
offered  in  more  than  one  unit  on 
campus. 

Production  of  instructional 
materials  is  highly  subsidized,  with 
user  departments  generally  paying 
only  1 3 per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
a project. 

The  OVC  Media  Centre  is  whol- 
ly dedicated  to  one  college,  yet 
under  its  teaching  services  man- 
date, it  is  unable  to  fully  serve  the 
photography  needs  of  the  college. 

The  Classroom  Technical  Sup- 
port loan  desk  and  repair  function 
are  highly  subsidized  and  larger 
than  necessary. 

Recommendations 

■ The  budget  for  most  of  the  ser- 
vices of  TSS  should  be  under  the 
control  of  users  to  align  the  ex- 
tent of  services  offered  with  ac- 
tual demand. 

■ The  OVC  Media  Centre  should 
be  transferred  to  the  college. 

■ Classroom  Technical  Support 
should  be  reduced  in  size  and, 
where  appropriate,  repair  work 
should  be  contracted  out.  Stu- 
dents should  be  hired  to  carry 
out  classroom  checks. 

The  currently  vacant  position 
for  a second  40-per-cent  faculty 
secondment  to  the  Teaching 
Advisory  Group  should  not  be 
filled. 

The  pricing  and  billing  system 
should  be  simplified  and  con- 
solidated in  one  division  of  TSS. 
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Implications 

Academic  departments,  as  users 
of  the  service,  would  determine 
the  level  of  TSS  resources  and 
what  those  resources  are  spent  on. 
With  a smaller  in-house  staff  and 
a full  price-charging  system. 
Classroom  Technical  Support  and 
its  customers  would,  when  ap- 
propriate, seek  out  lower-cost  al- 
ternatives to  the  central  services. 

The  combination  of  services  of- 
fered by  TSS  — teaching  advice, 
instructional  materials  expertise, 
and  classroom  design  and  equip- 
ment — would  be  retained  while 
building  in  mechanisms  to  proper- 
ly determine  the  extent  and  cost  of 
these  services. 


Student 

support  services 

Counselling  and 
Student  Resource 
Centre 

Contained  within  CSRC  are  the 
Program  Development  Unit, 
responsible  for  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre,  entering  student 
programs,  off-campus  student 
programs,  University  College 
Project  and  mature  student 
programs;  the  Counselling  Unit, 
responsible  for  individual  coun- 
selling, international  student  ad- 
visement and  the  campus  ministry; 
Career  Services,  responsible  for 
the  career  centre,  career  counsell- 
ing, co-op  education  and  place- 
ment; and  the  Disabled  Student 
Centre. 


Findings 

Most  of  CSRC’s  services  appear 
to  be  appropriate  to  the 
University’s  needs.  Current  ser- 
vice delivery  strategies,  such  as  in- 
dividualized assistance  and  no  or 
low  fees  for  specialized  services, 
do  not  always  suit  the  realities  of 
growing  demand  and  constrained 
resources. 

Opportunities  exist  to  increase 
the  University’s  commitment  to 
recruitment  and  placement,  and  to 
strengthen  the  co-op  program  and 
the  Connection  Desk. 


Recommendations 

■ Emphasize  group  service 
delivery  strategies. 

■ Contract  out  responsibilities  for 
the  staff  employee  assistance 
program. 

■ Institute  fee-for-service  con- 
cept for  specialized  programs. 

■ Explore  opportunities  to  in- 
crease the  resource  commit- 
ment to  recruiting  and 
placement. 

■ During  Phase  2 of  the  review, 
examine  other  possible  report- 
ing relationships  for  the  co-op 
function. 

■ Manage  the  Connection  Desk 
as  a broader  institutional 
resource. 

Implications 

These  changes  would  create  bet- 
ter  understanding  within  the 
University  of  the  objectives,  ser- 
vices and  needs  addressed  by  this 
group.  They  would  also  provide 
CSRC  with  greater  capability  to 
respond  to  growing  demand 
without  adding  resources. 

The  creation  of  a student  ser- 
vices fee  for  specialized  services 
could  help  achieve  greater  equity 
and  accountability.  Better  use  of 
staff  would  contribute  to  a reduc- 
tion in  overall  costs. 


Residences 

Residences  consists  of  four  areas 
— Residence  Life,  Residence 
Management,  Residence  Admis- 
sions, and  Conferences  and 
Central  Reservations. 

Findings 

The  dual  management  structure 
of  Residence  Management  and 
Residence  Life  fragments  respon- 
sibility and  authority.  The  delivery 
of  Residence  Life  programming  is 
not  well  linked  to  objectives.  The 
availability  of  emergency  profes- 
sional counselling  services  fails  to 
adequately  support  student  and 
front-line  staff  needs. 

The  positioning  of  Conferences 
and  Central  Reservations  in 
Residences  is  not  necessarily  an 
optimum  arrangement.  Residen- 
ces lacks  sufficient  control  over  its 
high  volume  of  minor  main- 
tenance needs.  C urrent  waiting  list 
procedures  seem  unnecessarily 
complex.  Students  are  not  well 
served  by  current  telephone  sup- 
port arrangements. 

The  department’s  title  neither 
reflects  its  service  orientation  nor 
service  responsibilities. 

Recommendations 

■ A new,  integrated  management 
structure  would  improve  over- 
all management  of  the 
residence  system. 

■ In  co-operation  with  CSRC,  the 
type  and  delivery  of  program- 
ming activities  should  be  reas- 
sessed. 

■ Residences  should  have  its  own 
minor  repair  capability. 

■ An  appropriate  emergency 
counselling  program  should  be 
established. 

■ A new  waiting  list  policy  should 
be  implemented  in  concert  with 
changes  anticipated  to  the 
residence  admissions  policy. 

■ Porters  should  be  trained  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  minor 
telephone  service  problems. 

■ The  name  should  be  changed  to 
Student  Housing  Services. 

■ In  Phase  2,  opportunities  to 
reposition  Conferences  and 
Central  Reservations  should  be 
explored. 

It  is  recommended  that  a restruc- 
tured unit  called  Student  Housing 
Services  be  established,  headed  by 
a director.  It  would  contain  four 
units  — Housing  Services,  North 
Housing  Environment, 
South/East  Housing  Environment 
and  Family  Housing  Environ- 
ment. 

Implications 

More  effective  service  for  stu- 
dents would  be  obtained  through 
clearer  management  roles,  more 
structured  programming,  en- 
hanced emergency  counselling, 
more  experienced  hall  advisers 
and  quicker  minor  repair 
response. 

The  changes  would  also  enable 
accelerated  achievement  of  sub- 
sidy reduction  objectives,  as  well 
as  greater  consistency  and  equity 
between  approaches  to  support 
services  for  on-  and  off-campus 
students. 


Administrative 
support  services 

Administrative 

Services 

Background 

Administrative  Services  com- 


prises Laundry  and  Linen  Services, 
Mail  Services,  Parking  Ad- 
ministration, Purchasing,  Proper- 
ty Management,  Printing  and 
Duplication  Services,  Retail 
Operations,  Liquor  Licensing,  and 
Customs,  Sales  Tax,  Traffic  and 
Surplus. 

Laundry  and  Linen  Services  is 
responsible  for  washing,  flatwork, 
tumblework,  folding,  press  work, 
steaming.sewing, special  services, 
pickup  and  delivery.  Mail  Services 
does  pickup,  sorting,  metering, 
billing  and  delivery  of  outgoing, 
incoming  and  internal  mail. 

Parking  Administration  is 
responsible  for  registration,  per- 
mits, lot  management,  collections 
and  policy  development.  Purchas- 
ing handles  policies,  specifica- 
tions, vendor  research,  bid 
management,  contract  negotia- 
tion and  administration  and  spe- 
cial services. 

Property  Management  is  respon- 
sible for  lease  negotiation  and  ad- 
ministration,  maintenance 
management  and  a faculty  ac- 
commodation location  service. 
Printing  and  Duplication  Services 
does  printing,  photocopying,  bind- 
ing and  finishing  and  leases  con- 
venience copiers. 

Retail  Operations,  which  is 
under  review  in  Phase  2,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  bookstore,  pharmacy, 
pro  shop,  OVC  bookstore  and 
Campus  Junction.  Liquor  Licens- 
ing administers  liquor  licensing  on 
campus. 

Customs,  Sales  Tax,  Traffic  and 
Surplus  handles  sales  tax  review, 
customs  and  traffic  administra- 
tion, transportation  of  goods  ad- 
ministration, surplus  sales  and 
stores,  a courier  service  and 
University  Centre  receiving. 

Findings 

Administrative  Services  is  an  or- 
ganizational catch-all  with  few 
similar  or  complementary  func- 
tions among  its  units.  Many  func- 
tions have  stronger  links  to  other 
organizational  units  on  campus 
and  would  be  better  housed  in 
these  units. 

The  diversity  of  functions  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
a complex  management  structure 
with  high  overhead  costs.  The  cur- 
rent service  fees  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  mail,  printing  and 
parking  units  do  not  reinforce  ap- 
propriate accountability  for  ser- 
vice use. 

Current  purchasing  processes 
are  a source  of  concern  to  the 
University  community  and  present 
significant  opportunities  for  im- 
provement. There  is  no  continuing 
need  to  keep  Customs,  Sales  Tax, 
Traffic  and  Surplus  separate  from 
Purchasing. 

The  laundry  service  is  expensive 
relative  to  private  alternatives  and 
will  require  major  capital  rein- 
vestment to  continue  in  operation. 

Weak  penalties  and  cumber- 
some enforcement  mechanisms 
constrain  parking  enforcement, 
resulting  in  low  ticket  payment 
rates. 

Recommendations 

■ Phase  out  Administrative  Ser- 
vices as  a directorate. 

■ Integrate  Purchasing  into 
Financial  Services  and  con- 
solidate Customs,  Sales  Tax, 
Traffic  and  Surplus  into  Pur- 
chasing. 

■ Combine  Parking  Administra- 
tion with  Security  Services. 

■ Determine  in  Phase  2 where  to 
distribute  Property  Manage- 
ment functions. 

■ The  courier  service  of  Customs, 
Sales  Tax,  Traffic  and  Surplus 
should  be  integrated  with  the 
materials-handling  function  in 
Grounds. 


■ In  Phase  2,  consider  alternative 
reporting  relationships  for  Mail 
Services. 

■ Redesign  purchasing  roles  and 
procedures  to  give  clients 
responsibility  for  purchases 
under  $500  using  a new  ac- 
countability framework  and 
revised  purchase  order  process. 
Purchasing’s  role  should  shift 
towards  facilitation  and  away 
from  policing. 

■ Contract  out  laundry  services. 

■ Implement  charge-back  and 
pre-sorting  systems  for  Mail 
Services. 

■ Strengthen  parking  enforce- 
ment through  a new  permit 
registration  system  linked  to 
licence  plate  number,  non-issue 
of  permits  if  tickets  are  not  paid, 
academic  sanctions  on  unpaid 
tickets  — an  academic  matter 
that  cannot  be  implemented 
without  further  discussion  — 
and  increase  towing  charges. 

■ Establish  Printing  as  an  ancil- 
lary unit. 

Implications 

These  changes  would  result  in 
more  integrated  provision  of  re- 
lated services  and  significant 
reductions  in  overall  service 
delivery  costs. 

There  would  be  greater  user  con- 
trol and  accountability  over  ser- 
vice levels  and  use,  as  well  as  sig- 
nificantly simpler  purchasing 
procedures  for  client  departments. 

Physical  Resources 
Auxiliary  Operations 
Background 

Auxiliary  Operations  consists  of 
six  areas  — Grounds,  Vehicle  Ser- 
vices, Housekeeping,Security  Ser- 
vices, Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  and  Administration. 

Grounds  is  responsible  for 
landscape  development  and  main- 
tenance, general  grounds  main- 
tenance and  materials  handling. 
Vehicle  Services  handles  the 
licensing  and  ownership  docu- 
mentation of  vehicles,  servicing  of 
vehicles  and  specification  and 
purchasing  of  vehicles. 

Housekeeping  is  responsible  for 
health  and  hygiene  cleaning, 
protection  of  University  property, 
cleaning  and  esthetic  caretaking. 
Security  Services  deals  with  law 
enforcement,  emergency  aid, 
property  loss  control,  parking  and 
traffic  enforcement,  night 
telephone  and  lost  and  found. 

Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  is  responsible  for  consul- 
tative, investigative  and  safety  ser- 
vices, registration  of  facilities  and 
equipment,  workers’  compensa- 
tion, training,  fire  prevention  and 
equipment  maintenance,  24-hour 
emergency  response  and  hazard- 
ous chemical  waste  removal. 

Administration  handles  the 
budget,  cost  control,  work  order 
data  entry  and  inventory  control. 

Engineering  Services 

Engineering  Services  contains 
five  areas  — Planning,  Engineer- 
ing, Construction,  Maintenance 
and  Central  Utilities. 

Planning  co-ordinates  capital 
project  planning,  develops  the 
campus  master  plan,  specifies  fur- 
nishings and  maintains  a space  in- 
ventory. 

Engineering  investigates  and 
designs  alterations  and  renova- 
tions, develops  technical  stand- 
ards, supervises  design,  reviews 
drawings  and  calls  tenders. 

Construction  is  responsible  for 
the  investigation  of  work  requests, 
co-ordination  of  construction,  al- 
terations and  renovations,  super- 


vision of  outside  contractors  and 
opening  of  tenders. 

Maintenance  handles  break- 
down repairs,  preventive  main- 
tenance, operation  of  building 
mechanical,  electrical  and  utility 
systems,  and  alterations  and 
renovations. 

Central  Utilities  is  responsible 
for  operation  of  the  central  utilities 
plant. 


Findings 

The  management  and  super- 
visory structure  of  Physical 
Resources  in  senior  management, 
Maintenance,  Security  Services 
and  the  Fire  Division  is  heavily 
layered,  diffusing  management 
and  staff  accountability  and  sig- 
nificantly impeding  the  organ- 
ization’s effectiveness. 

Related  functions  are  organiza- 
tionally separate,  adding  further 
management  and  supervisory 
overhead  and  challenging  co- 
ordinated service  provision. 

These  related  functions  are 
found  in  materials  handling  and 
VehicleServices, Security  Services 
and  Parking,  Planning  and  Con- 
struction, and  The  Arboretum 
grounds  maintenance  and 
Grounds. 

Some  staff  roles  do  not  make 
best  use  of  speciality  skills.  Cer- 
tain services  and  staff  roles  — 
building  guards,  emergency  medi- 
cal response  of  the  Fire  Division 
and  building  mechanics  — will  be 
reviewed  further  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate service  level  required. 

The  operational  efficiency  of 
Maintenance  is  impeded  by  a 
cumbersome  work  order  system, 
duplication  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures aqd  ineffective  vehicle  ar-  ; 
rangements. 

Users  should  determine  the  ser- 
vice level  of  the  materials-han- 
dling function. 


Recommendatio  ns 

■ Simplify  the  organizational 
structure  by  streamlining 
Maintenance’s  management 
and  supervisory  structure,  in- 
tegrating supervision  of 
Grounds  units  and  integrating 
supervision  of  Vehicle  Services 
and  materials-handling  units. 

■ Review  the  management  struc- 
tures of  Security  Services,  the 
Fire  Division  and  Housekeep- 
ing. 

■ Consolidate  related  respon- 
sibilities by  integrating  Parking 
Administration  into  Security 
Services. 

■ Sharpen  the  roles  of  staff  in 
building  mechanics  and  pest 
control. 

■ Institute  a charge-back  policy 
for  materials-handling  services. 

■ Streamline  duplicate  work 
order  administration  proce- 
dures and  improve  the  com- 
puterized work  order  system. 

■ Create  a central  vehicle  pool  for 
Maintenance. 


Implications 

These  changes  would  result  in 
clearer  management  account- 
ability, greater  opportunity  for 
staff  to  contribute  to  decision 
making  and  ongoing  improve- 
ment, more  effective  internal 
communication,  integrated 
provision  of  related  services,  en- 
hanced flexibility  and  client 
responsiveness,  and  better  use  of 
staff.  □ 
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Participants  in  the  Department  of  Athletics' 
fourth  annual  Aerobathon  work  up  a sweat  to 
raise  money  for  the  Guelph  Food  Bank  and 


Working  out  for  those  in  need 

for  the  Welcome  In  Drop-In  Centre.  The  208 
participants  raised  $10,461.  About  20  per 
cent  of  that  amount  was  brought  in  by  just 


three  people.  Debbie  Matthews  raised  $828, 
Daric  Hasen  brought  in  $823,  and  Don  Van 
Ryk  collected  $422. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Classifieds 


For  sale 

1 984  Mazda  RX7, 824-9247. 


1 979  Acadian,  new  tires.  95.000  km, 
one  owner,  as  is,  836-8137  evenings. 


Hammond  organ,  50th  anniversary 
series,  special  rhythm  section,  Ron, 
824-0035. 


4,000-square-toot  executive  Puslinch 
home  on  100-acre  estate  with  pond, 
woodland  and  arable  land,  658-5560. 

Washer  and  dryer,  821-6061  even- 
ing^  

Women's  10-speed  Seknie  bicycle; 
single  futon  with  tie-dyed  cover,  like 
new;  dresser  with  three  large  drawers, 
Monica,  824-6562. 


Horses,  different  breeds  and  abilities. 
Ext  2926  or  763-1 134. 


IBM  XT  clone,  20-meg  hard  drive,  5 
1/4-  and  3 1 /2-inch  floppies,  color 
monitor,  mouse,  with  software,  includ- 
ing WordPerfect  5.1 , PCTools  5.5  and 
Lotus  Symphony,  B.J.,  Ext  6518,  or 
Bill,  767-2352. 


For  rent 


Executive  four-bedroom  house,  avail- 
able in  May,  $1,200  a month,  bright 
one-bedroom  walk-out  basement 
apartment  from  May,  $550  a month, 
821-0842. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  available  May 
1 , 836-6284. 


private  patio,  new  kitchen,  appliances, 
$1,025  a month,  available  late  April, 
821-7574. 


Studio  apartment,  fully  furnished  with 
all  linens,  dishes,  appliances  and 
VCR,  parking,  on  direct  bus  route  to 
University,  available  from  August  to 
mid-April  1992,  $700  a month  plus 
telephone.  821  -21 03  evenings. 


Two  clean,  sunny  houses,  centrally  lo- 
cated, suitable  for  six  students  each, 
$1 ,423  a month  for  the  larger  house, 
$1 .275  for  the  smaller,  both  available 
May  1,  Ext  4774  or  822-0764  eve- 
nings. 


Wanted 


Furnished  house  for  visiting  professor 
or  willing  to  housesit,  July  21  to  Aug.  4 
and  Aug.  1 8 to  Sept  1 , Ext  6420  or 
3788. 


Used  canoe  in  good  condition,  823- 
501 3 after  6:30  p.m. 


Someone  to  share  a ride  to  and  from 
Kitchener  daily,  Queen  and  Weber,  9 
to  5.  willing  to  drive  and  share  gas, 
763-5468. 


Available 


English  riding  lessons,  beginner  to 
show  ring  in  hunters  and  equitation, 
group,  semi-private  or  private;  various 
sizes  of  cardboard  boxes  for  moving  or 
storage,  Ext  2926  or  763-1 1 34. 


Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  available 
in  five  weeks,  654-2064  after  6 p.m. 


Around 
town 

Sewell  to  speak 

The  Municipal  Democracy  Move- 
ment presents  former  Toronto 
mayor  John  Sewell  speaking  on 
“Affordable  Housing  asitRelatesto 
Planning  and  Land  Use”  April  3 at 
8 p.m.  at  Chalmers  United  Church, 
50  Quebec  St.  Admission  at  the 
door  is  $4  waged,  $2  unwaged.  For 
more  information,  call  822-023 1 . 

Host  families  needed 

Host  families  are  needed  in  Guelph 
to  accommodate  35  students  from 
Mexico  who  will  spend  three  weeks 
in  the  city  in  July.  The  students  are 
aged  1 4 to  1 7 and  will  be  supervised 
by  teachers  from  their  country 
during  their  stay.  Families  will  be 
paid  to  cover  the  costs  of  room  and 
board.  For  more  information,  call 
Rosemary  Martin  at  82 1-1 1 13. 

Benefit  fashion  show 

A spring  fashion  show  to  benefit  the 
Guelph-Wellington  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  March  28  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Springfield  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  The  club  is  located  on  Brock 
Road  between  Guelph  and  Aber- 
foyle. 


Downtown  luxury  apartment  across 
from  GO  station,  available  May  1 , $630 
a month,  824-1840. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  Ex- 
hibition Park  area,  available  Sept.  1 to 
May  30,  1992,  $1,300  a month  plus 
utilities.  Ext  3246  or  824-9927. 


One  bedroom  in  large,  quiet  house 
near  downtown  with  parking,  laundry, 
close  to  bus  stop,  for  quiet,  responsible 
non-smoker,  available  May  1 or  ear- 
lier, $300  a month,  Jason  or  Patty,  763- 
SI  1 1 after  6 p.m. 


Large  three-bedroom  townhouse,  1 
1/2  baths,  finished  recreation  room, 


Nanny  from  France  to  care  for 
children,  any  age,  references  avail- 
able. Nathalie,  623-7451 


Supermarket  tours  at  shoppers'  con- 
venience given  by  OPIRG's  food 
working  group  to  help  people  buy 
healthier,  less  expensive  foods,  Ext 
2129. 


“Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions by  telephone  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted; they  must  be  in  writing  and 
received  by  Thursday  at  noon.  For 
more  Information,  calf  Ext.  6579. 


Notices 


Sodium  caution 

Health  Services  reminds  mem- 
bers of  the  University  com- 
munity that  campus  drinking 
water  is  softened  and  contains 
about  140  parts  per  million 
(PPM)  of  sodium.  Most  people 
can  drink  softened  water 
without  risk,  says  Dr.  Karen 
Acheson,  director  of  Health 
Services,  but  anyone  on  a 
sodium-restricted  diet  should 
not  consume  University  tap 
water.  The  water  supply  is  soft 
because  it  is  necessary  for  many 
campus  lab  operations.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Environment 
recommends  that  levels  above 
20  PPM  be  reported  to  con- 
sumers. If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  the  sodium  in 
drinking  water,  call  Health  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  2131. 

Free  trade  conference 

A conference  on  Canada-U.S.- 
Mexico  free  trade  will  be  held 
May  3 to  5 at  George  Brown 
College  in  Toronto.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Labor 
Council  of  Metro  Toronto  at 
416-441-3663  or  Common 
Frontiers  at  416-538-1310,  or 
see  the  bulletin  board  in  Inter- 
national Education  Services. 

A listening  ear 

The  campus  ministry  team  is 
supported  by  external  faith 
communities  to  be  a spiritual 
resource  for  all  students,  faculty 
and  staff  at  the  University.  They 
preside  at  a variety  of  formal 
functions  on  campus  and  lead 
groups  in  study  and  worship, 
but  are  also  available  for  one- 
to-one  listening.  They  are  lo- 
cated on  Level  3 of  the 
University  Centre  and  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  8909. 

Summer  language 
learning  centre 

The  Summer  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Languages  offers  in- 
tensive learning  experiences  in 
eight  languages  July  8 to  16. 
For  more  information,  call  306- 
585-5300  or  see  the  bulletin 
board  in  International  Educa- 
tion Services. 

IDRC  sponsors  institute 

The  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre  will  offer 
a summer  institute  in  Costa 
Rica  Aug.  10  to  25  for  teachers, 
curriculum  advisers  and  plan- 
ners involved  in  global  issues. 
For  application  forms,  contact 
IDRC  at  PO  Box  8500,  Ottawa 
K 1 G 3H9.  fax  6 13-238-7230. 

New  awards  from  CLDA 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  through 
the  Canadian  Bureau  for  Inter- 
national Education,  is  offering 
new  awards  targeted  to  cur- 
riculum development  spe- 
cialists. Awards  of  $ 1 5,000  are 
available  to  help  Canadians 
wishing  to  work  or  establish  a 
business  network  in  a develop- 
ing country.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  613-237-4820,  fax 
613-237-1073. 

Queen’s  celebrates 
150th  anniversary 

This  year.  Queen’s  University 
celebrates  150  years  of  learning 
and  service.  More  than  80,000 
Queen’s  alumni  live  throughout 
Canada  and  worldwide. 
Graduates  and  friends  of  the 
university  are  invited  to  join  the 
celebrations  beginning  in  May. 
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Calendar 


March  28  to  April  10 


Thursday,  March  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Bill  Vernau  gives  “A  Mor- 
phologic and  Immunologic 
Analysis  of  Bovine  Lymphoma”  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 
Concert  - Dorsey,  Brinkman  and 
Vinograde,  performing  on  oboe, 
French  horn  and  piano,  are  featured 
today  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free. 
Colloquium  - A1  Lauzon  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  offers  “Reflections  on  a Pilot 
Project  in  On-Line  Undergraduate 
Education"  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 034A. 

Worship  - Lunchtime  Bible  study 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  University 
Centre  335.  There  will  be  a 
Catholic  mass  and  Seder  meal,  with 
rides  leaving  from  the  UC  at  6 p.m. 
Get  tickets  from  the  campus  minis- 
try office  on  UC  Level  3.  The  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
explores  “Academics  — Why 
Bother?”  at  7 p.m.  in  Horticultural 
Science  240. 

Reading  - CFRU’s  coffee  house 
series  features  Toronto  poet  and 
visual  artist  Christopher  Dewdney 
at  8 p.m.  in  Massey  Hall.  Dewdney 
has  received  three  nominations  for 
the  Governor-General's  Award. 
Admission  is  $4  general,  $3  for  stu- 
dents and  the  unemployed. 

Friday,  March  29 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Good  Friday. 
No  classes  are  scheduled. 

Worship  - The  Catholic,  Christian 
Reformed  and  ecumenical  Chris- 
tian communities  are  sponsoring  a 
Good  Friday  service  to  recall  and 
re-enact  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  30 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  at  The  Arboretum  until 
April  7.  Exhibits  and  syrup  making 
are  on  display  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the 
Trees  and  Theatre  Downstairs 
Productions  present  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  Chapter  Two.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  March  31 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
continue  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Monday,  April  1 

International  Development  Semi- 
nar - Guest  speaker  is  Dudley 
Gibbs,  Department  of  Music,  on  the 
topic  “Enhancing  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Development:  New  Partner- 
ships for  Music  and  Arts  Ad- 
ministration” at  noon  in  MacKinnon 
132. 


Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 


Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - Prof.  Brian  Derbyshire, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, discusses  “Morbil- 
liviruses  of  Seals"  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
VMI  101. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Graduate  student  James 
Fischer  is  guest  speaker  at  11:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 1 4 1 . His  topic  is  the  “Effects  of 
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The  Karen  Jamieson  Dance  Company  will  perform  April  3 at  noon  in  the 
UC  courtyard. 


Forage  Particle  Size  and  Source  of 
Fibre  on  Rumination  and  Produc- 
tivity of  Early  Lactating  Dairy  Cat- 
tle.” 

Learning  Skills  Program  - The 

Learning  Resource  Centre  offers  a 
workshop  on  “Preparing  for  Finals” 
at  noon  in  UC  332.  No  registration 
is  required. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Johann 
Rafelski  of  the  University  of 
Arizona’s  physics  department  ex- 
plores ‘Muon-Catalyzed  Nuclear 
Fusion”  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

Dance  Workshop  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  is  holding  a 
workshop  with  guest  artist  Karen 
Jamieson,  who  has  worked  with  the 
companies  of  Alwin  Nikolais, 
Phyllis  Lamhut  and  Y vonne  Rainer. 
She  has  also  choreographed  pieces 
for  Dancemakers  of  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg’s  Contemporary  Danc- 
ers. The  cost  of  the  workshop, 
which  runs  from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 
in  Mitchell  210,  is  $10  general,  $8 
for  students.  Register  by  calling 
Cathy  O’Brien  at  Ext.  2152  or 
2216. 

Fashion  Show  - The  College 
Women’s  Club  is  mounting  its  1 99 1 
spring  fashion  show  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  The  admis- 
sion price  of  $4  includes  refresh- 
ments and  a chance  to  win  door 
prizes.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Dorothea  Whitfield  at  822-0633, 
Elizabeth  Duncan  at  837-3879  or 
Lorna  Ferguson  at  824-2104. 

Wednesday,  April  3 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
Brass  Taps  Series  - The  Karen 
Jamieson  Dance  Company  will 
perform  original  dances 
choreographed  by  Jamieson  at 
noon  in  the  UC  courtyard.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  is  Arthur  Szabo  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Sciences  at  the 
National  Research  Council  of 
Canada,  speaking  on  ‘Time- 
Resolved  Fluorescence  Studies  of 
Site-DirectedMutantProteins.’’The 
talk  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Student  Recital  - Featured  are  stu- 
dent performances  by  Russell 
Bonduriansky  on  trumpet,  soprano 
Yona  Lunsky,  tenor  Michael  Barry, 
pianist  Sandor  Zabor  and  classical 
guitarist  Sean  Mclnnis.  The  recital 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107.  Admission  is  free. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - Prof.  John 
Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  looks  at  ‘Nutritional  In- 
fluences on  Bone  Development  in 
Newborn  Foals”  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Jazz  Society 
presents  Jazarus  and  special  guest 
Rob  McConnell  of  the  Boss  Brass  at 
8 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  con- 
cert will  include  works  by  Duke 
Ellington,  Woody  Herman, 
Maynard  Ferguson,  Freddie 
Hubbard,  Charlie  Parker  and 
McConnell.  Tickets  are  $6.50  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 


Lecture  - Dan  Valkos,  author,  lec- 
turer and  teacher  of  the  paranor- 
mal, will  explore  the  ethereal  topic 
of  “Dreams"  at  8 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Tickets  are  $5  in  advance  and  $6  at 
the  door.  Advance  tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office,  Bookshelf 
Cafe  and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road 
Mall. 


Thursday,  April  4 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Levi  Omara-Opyene  discusses 
the  “Identification  of  Im- 
munodominant Antigens  of 
Eimeria  Necatrix  and  Down- 
Regulation  of  Chicken  Lym- 
phocyte Responsiveness  to 
Mitogens  After  Infection  with  the 
Parasite"  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Learning  Skills  Program  - The 
Learning  Resource  Centre  offers  a 
workshop  on  “Preparing  for  Finals” 
at  noon  in  UC  332.  No  registration 
is  required. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Concert  Band 
performs  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  The  program  will  fea- 
ture“DieMeistersinger, ’’“Music  for 
a Celebration"  and  “Einekleine 
Rockmusic."  Admission  is  free. 
Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
“Bioremediation  in  Soils  and 
Groundwaters:  Current  Uses  and 
Limitations”  is  the  topic  of  a talk  by 
Dave  Major  of  Beak  Consultants  in 
Mississauga.  It  begins  at  3: 1 0 p.m  in 
Richards  124. 

Friday,  April  5 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in 
UC  533. 

Poster  Session  - Participants  in  the 
electron  microscopy  workshop  in 
the  College  of  Biological  Science 
will  present  a poster  exhibit  of  their 
work  in  UC  441  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m. 

Craft  Show  - “Signs  of  Spring,"  U of 
G’s  first  spring  craft  show  and  sale, 
features  jewelry,  hand-painted 
clothing,  pottery,  wooden  toys, 
stained  glass  and  more.  It  runs  from 
noon  to  9 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Don  Welsh,  who  discus- 
ses "Electron  Microprobe  Analysis 
of  Muscle  Calcium  Content  and 
Subcellular  Distribution"  at  12:15 
p.m.  in  Pathology  1101. 
Colloquium  - The  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  presents  a 
colloquium  with  Mohammed 
Douglah,  former  chair  of  the 
department  of  extension  education 
at  the  University  of  Baghdad.  His 
topic  is  “Extension  Programs  and 
Activities  in  a Crisis  Situation  — 
Some  Observations  and  Sugges- 
tions” at  3 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  101. 
Engineering  Seminar  - Karen 
Farbridge,  co-ordinator  of  OPIRG- 
Guelph,  discusses  “The  Importance 
of  Environmental  Opportunities  in 
Wellington  County  for  the  School 
of  Engineering”  at  3 p.m.  in  UC  44 1 . 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - 
University  of  North  Carolina 
anthropologist  Bruce  Winterhalder 
will  speak  on  “Open  Field,  Com- 
mon Pot:  the  Evolutionary  Ecology 
of  Risk  Avoidance  in  Hunter- 
Gatherer  and  Agricultural  Popula- 
tions” at  3:10  p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Lecture  - The  Current  Issues  in 
Agriculture  series  features  Prof.  Ian 
Duncan,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  who  will  examine“Welfare 
Issues  in  Animal  Agriculture”  at 
3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Crop  Science  1 1 6. 

Saturday,  April  6 

Scottish  Studies  Colloquium  - 

Speakers  focusing  on  “The  Scottish 
Enlightenment"  include  Prof.  Ward 
Chesworth.  Land  Resource 
Science;  Prof.  Ted  Cowan,  History; 
and  Tim  Sauer  of  the  library. 
Registration  is  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 1 17.  Cost  is  $20  general, 

$ 1 2 for  seniors,  free  for  students. 


Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
run  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Learn  new  forest  management 
techniques  in  “Wildlife  in  the  Sugar 
Bush,”  a walk  for  families  that 
leaves  from  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m. 

Craft  Show  - “Signs  of  Spring"  con- 
tinues in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  from  10  a.m  to  6 p.m. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 
Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 


Sunday,  April  7 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 0: 1 0 
a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days" 
conclude  today,  with  syrup  making 
on  display  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Craft  Show  - “Signs  of  Spring”  con- 
cludes today,  running  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard. 

Monday,  April  8 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  April  9 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Applied  Human  Nutrition  Seminar 

- Shirley  Borges  of  the  Wellington- 
Dufferin  District  Health  Council 
will  give  a seminar  on  “The  Local 
District  Health  Council:  Organiza- 
tion, Function  and  Future  Goals”  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  FACS  B37. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Adjunct  professor  Xin  Zhao 
will  explore  the  "Effects  of  Insulin- 
Like  Growth  Factor  I on  Bovine 
Mononuclear  Cells”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in  , 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Art  Lecture  - Artist  George 
Wallace  willgive“SomeComments 
on  the  Making  of  the  Miserere”  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre. 

Colloquium  - The  series  of  talks 
organized  by  the  Department  of 
Physics  continues  with  Walt  Duley 
of  the  University  of  Waterloo.  His 
topic  is  the  “Multiphoton  Excitation 
of  Luminescence  from  Pure  and 
Doped  MgO.”  The  talk  begins  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


Arboretum  - Find  out  how  com- 
munity groups  are  regreening 
southern  Ontario  in  “Community 
Tree  Saving  and  Planting 
Programs”  with  Susan  Feryn- 
Perkin  and  Ron  Kelly  at  7 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre. 


Wednesday,  April  10 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Immanuel  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  downtown;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  front  desk  at  5 p.m. 
Nutrition  Seminar  - Prof.  Henry 
Bayley,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  looks  at  the 
future  of  the  department  at  4 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in“Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2S92. 
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RESEARCH 

REPORT 


Friendly  computers 
are  way  of  the  future 


by  Karen  Tabe  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

It’s  one  of  the  most  down-to-earth 
computer  ads  on  television  — the 
puzzled  boss  is  trying  to  understand 
why,  when  offered  a virtual  sea  of 
terminals  and  keyboards, 
employees  repeatedly  use  one  com- 
puter. 

The  reason,  suggests  a frank,  en- 
lightenedemployee,isthat"theylike 
usingit.” 

The  computer  they’re  discussing  is 
not  the  most  expensive  or  the 
flashiest  — it’s  the  friendliest.  And 
researchers  in  U of  G’s  human-com- 
puter  interaction  (HCI)  design 
laboratory  think  that's  where  the  fu- 
ture of  computing  lies. 

First  phase 

The  lab,  which  specializes  in 
making  computer  programs  acces- 
sible, has  just  completed  the  first 
phase  of  a research  project  with  the 
design  resource  centre  at  Eastman 
Kodak's  electronic  imaging  re- 
search lab  in  Rochester, N.Y.,  to  help 
the  company’s  product  engineers 
design  new  computer  programs. 

An  increasing  number  of  Kodak 
products  include  computer-based 
components,  says  Guelph  lab  direc- 
tor Prof.  Tom  Carey,  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information 
Science,  who  first  got  involved  in  the 
project  after  giving  a lecture  at 
Kodak’s  head  office. 

“Many  people  think  of  Kodak  only 
in  terms  of  film  and  cameras,"  says 
Carey, “but  Kodak’s  products  cover 
the  whole  spectrum  of  image 
processing,  including  X-ray  and 
photocopying  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  processes  film  im- 
ages and  the  workstations  people 
use  to  manipulate  and  access  stored 


digital  images  are  a key  part  of 
Kodak’s  mission.” 

Graduate  student  Diane  McKerlie, 
a human  factors  specialist  in  com- 
puter software,  worked  on  the 
project  with  Carey. 

Technology  — not  people  — 
drove  computer  program  design  in 
the  past,”  says  McKerlie.  "Computer 
scientists  have  been  accustomed  to 
designing  new  programs  for  their 
own  use,  but  now,  with  all  kinds  of 
people  using  computers,  writing 
programs  that  just  ‘work’  isn't  good 
enough.” 

Indeed,  what  is  user  friendly  to 
scientists  isn’t  necessarily  so  to  other 
users,  who  have  a highly  varied 
range  of  abilities,  expertise  and 
needs. 

Enter  the  human  factors  specialist. 
Companies  like  Kodak  are  in- 
creasingly measuring  the  success  of 
a program  by  how  well  people  like 
it  and  use  it,  says  McKerlie. 

Productivity  can’t  increase  unless 
the  product  gets  used.  So  human 
factors  specialists  ensure  that  the 
user  interface  — the  part  of  the  com- 
puter system  that  communicates 
with  users  — fits  the  skills  and  tasks 
of  a company’s  clients,  by  educating 
designers  to  include  human  factors 
such  as  ease  of  use,  ease  of  learning 
and  flexibility  in  the  design  process. 

In  Kodak’s  case,  McKerlie  helped 
build  a pilot  system  that  stores  the 
reasoning  process  used  in  address- 
ing user  interface  design,  says  the 
company’s  project  director,  Jim 
Wilson. 

Different  vocabulary 

“We  needed  a way  to  express  the 
criteria  by  which  we  judged 
prospective  designs  and  a way  for 
productdeveloperstoaccessit,”says 
Wilson.  “The  developers  have  a dif- 
ferent vocabulary  than  our  experts, 
so  we  are  testing  the  pilot  system 
with  typical  software  engineers  as 
part  of  the  research  project.” 

The  initial  evaluations  have  been 
encouraging,  he  says,  and  Kodak 
wants  to  extend  the  research  with 
Guelph. 

The  U of  G lab  was  recently  in- 
vited to  join  an  international  in- 
dustry-university HCI  research  con- 
sortium, which  held  its  annual 
symposium  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
earlier  this  year.  Industrial  partners, 
who  provide  research  funding,  in- 
clude AT&T.  Hewlett  Packard 
Xerox  and  Tektronix. 

The  universities  of  Michigan. 
Toronto,  Georgia  Tech,  Carnegie 
Melon,  California  at  San  Diego  — 
and  now  Guelph  — are  among  the 
university  participants.  □ 

Karen  Tabe  is  a student  participant  in  a 
research  writing  program  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Re- 
search. 


Dr.  Victor  Ling 


Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Canadian  cancer  pioneer 
discusses  research  findings 


Dr.  Victor  Ling,  head  of  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute’s  division  of 
molecular  and  structural  biology 
and  a professor  of  medical 
biophysics  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  gave  the  annual  Chappel 
lecture  in  biomedical  sciences 
March  20. 

Ling  has  achieved  world  acclaim 
for  his  discovery  of  the  multi-drug 
resistance  gene,  which  has  resulted 
in  new  approaches  to  cancer 
chemotherapy.  He  spoke  on  “Genes 
and  Molecules  Important  for  Resis- 
tance to  Anti-Cancer  Drugs:  Im- 
plications for  Membrane  Biology." 


An  important  finding  in  his  work 
is  that  some  tumor  cells  are  resistant 
to  a range  of  cancer  drugs  and  even- 
tually outgrow  the  sensitive  cells, 
limiting  a patient’s  response  to 
treatment.  He  has  found  that  P- 
glycoprotein,  which  promotes  the 
elimination  of  toxic  drugs,  is 
produced  in  the  cells. 

Ling  is  now  searching  for  ways  to 
deactivate  this  protein  and  reduce 
chemotherapy  drug  resistance. 

The  Chappel  Memorial  Lecture  is 
presented  in  memory  of  Herbert 
James  Chappel,  father  of  1950 
OVC  graduate  Clifford  Chappel.  □ 


Awards 

The  Regional  Municipality  of 
Hamilton-Wentworth  has  awarded 
$40,000  to  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott, 
Family  Studies,  to  study  ‘Nutritional 
Value  and  Quality  of  Foods  Served 
in  Second-Level  Lodging  Homes.” 
The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  has  provided 
funding  for  the  following  awards: 

■ ‘National  Sire  Fertility  Evalua- 
tion Using  BLUP,”  Prof.  Ted 
Burnside,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $5,000; 

■ ‘Genetic  Variation  for  Beef  Bull 
Conformation  and  Its  Relation- 
ship to  Performance,"  Profs.  Ted 
Burnside,  Robert  Kemp  and 
Wayne  Etherington,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $9,042; 

■ ‘Identification  of  the  Time  Inter- 
val in  Bovine  Conceptuses  Ap- 
propriate for  Derivation  of 
Bovine  Embryonic  Stem  Cells," 
Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  $8,800; 

■ The  Value  of  Protein  Informa- 
tion in  Dairy  Cattle  Selection," 
Prof.  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $20,000; 

■ “ In  Vitro  Development  of  Bovine 
Embryos,”  Prof.  Wayne  King, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  $ 1 1 ,000; 

■ “Investigations  into  Control  of 
Ureaplasma  Contamination  of 
Bovine  Sperm  and  Pathogenesis 
of  Ureaplasma,”  Prof.  Richard 
Miller,  Pathology,  $10,000; 

■ "Investigation  of  Methods  to 
Predict  the  Fertility  of  Semen  in 
In  Vitro  Fertilization  and 
Embryo  Production,”  Prof. 
Robert  Stubbings,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $7,000;  and 

■ "Is  Insufficient  Progesterone  a 
Cause  of  Reproductive  Failure  in 
Cows?”  Prof.  John  Walton, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$5,000. 

Gamsby  and  Mannerow  Limited 
has  provided  $25,000  to  Profs. 
Richard  Corsi  and  Hugh  Whiteley, 
Engineering,  for  a ‘Storm  Water 
Quality  Database  for  Residential 
Development  in  Guelph.” 

The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  has  awarded 
$21,410  to  Prof.  Archie 

MacKinnon,  Centre  for  Internation- 
al Programs,  and  Prof.  Tom 
Michaels,  Crop  Science,  to  study 
“Horizontal  Resistance  in  Beans 
(Guelph/Mexico)”  □ 
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Agrifood  industry  gets  a makeover 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

Preliminary  plans  for  a $300,000 “Image  of  Agricul- 
ture” campaign  were  unveiled  last  week  as  agrifood 
leaders  from  across  Ontario  gathered  at  The  Ar- 
boretum to  discuss  their  industry’s  public  percep- 
tion. 

An  ad  hoc  group  chaired  by  Prof.  Larry  Martin, 
acting  director  of  the  George  Morris  Centre,  con- 
vened the  conference  — the  second  at  The  Ar- 
boretum devoted  to  the  subject  in  less  than  a year 
— to  present  the  foundation  of  a campaign  focused 
on  the  nature,  scope  and  economic  significance  of 
the  agrifood  sector  in  Ontario. 

Martin  said  the  campaign  answers  the  need  for  an 
overall  strategy  for  the  vast  array  of  agrifood  infor- 
mation that  needs  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public. 

“We’re  trying  to  present  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
duplication  by  the  various  constituents  who  are 
actively  involved  in  their  own  communications 
initiatives,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  them;  we  want  to  help  spread  the 
common  theme  of  the  importance  of  the  agrifood 
sector  and  the  high-quality  food  supply  available  in 
Ontario.” 

The  group,  which  includes  representation  from 
organizations  like  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Marketing  Board,  the  Consumers  Association  of 
Canada  and  AgCare,  unveiled  a 35-page  com- 


munications strategy  for  its  campaign,  prepared  by 
Ottawa-based  Synergistics  Consulting  Limited. 

Senior  consultant  Kathleen  Stephenson  said  the 
group  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  an  aware- 
ness campaign  rather  than  an  advertising  campaign. 
“It  should  be  in  plain  language,  with  no  fluffy 
slogans  or  gimmicks,”  she  said. 

The  skeleton  of  a $300,000  budget  was  presented 
and  generally  agreed  on  by  those  in  attendance. 

The  reason  for  the  campaign  is  what  Stephenson 
calls  Ontarians’  “limited,  outdated,  fuzzy  and  con- 
fused” image  of  the  agrifood  sector.  Urban  con- 
sumers are  increasingly  disconnected  from  rural 
life  and  don’t  know  where  their  food  comes  from 
or  what  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  high-quality,  wholesome  food  is  avail- 
able at  a reasonable  cost,  she  said. 

Industry  representatives  attending  the  conference 
were  enthusiastic  and  supportive. 

“We  don’t  have  the  option  of  doing  nothing,”  said 
AgCare  spokesperson  Jeff  Wilson.  “We  can  either 
lead  ourselves  in  or  get  drawn  in  later.” 

Joan  Huzar,  Ontario  branch  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers Association  of  Canada,  applauded  the 
group’s  efforts  to  help  educate  consumers. 

“I  really  do  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a greater 
appreciation  of  agriculture  and  food  by  con- 
sumers," she  said.  “You’re  way  ahead  of  a lot  of 
others  who  are  just  now  thinking  ‘Gee,  we  should 
do  something  to  appeal  to  consumers.’” 

The  ad  hoc  group  will  now  begin  soliciting  fund- 


ing sources  for  initiatives  like  the  proposed  cam- 
paign and  the  hiring  of  a network  manager.  If  the 
campaign  succeeds,  the  group  wants  to  offer  it  as  a 
national  prototype.  □ 


Agrifood’s  new  message: 

At  the  second  conference  on  the  image  of 

agriculture,  consultant  Kathleen  Stephenson 

suggested  these  messages  be  communicated  to 

the  public: 

□ Ontario  has  an  abundant  supply  of  high- 
quality  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

□ For  many  products,  processing  is  not  un- 
natural — it  is  essential  for  safety,  con- 
venience, shelf  life  and  variety. 

□ Successful  farmers  must  be  skilled  profes- 
sionals and  business  managers  and  careful 
stewards  of  the  environment. 

□ Technological  innovation  enables  the 
agrifood  sector  to  be  environmentally 
responsible  and  competitive. 

D Legislation  and  regulation  protect  human 
health  and  worker  safety. 

□ Thcagrifoodsectormakesasignificantcon- 
tribution  to  the  Ontario  economy,  providing 
one  in  five  jobs.  □ 


B of  G discusses  endowment  fund- 


An  endowment  proposal  being 
developed  for  U of  G prompted  much 
discussion  at  the  March  28  meeting  of 
Board  of  Governors. 

B of  G’s  ad  hoc  endowment  com- 
mittee was  seeking  board  input 
before  drafting  a detailed  proposal  for 
recommendation  to  the  board.  The 
proposal  will  be  designed  to  protect 
income  received  from  real  estate  as- 
sets in  the  form  of  a permanent  en- 
dowment for  U of  G. 

The  committee’s  goal  is  to  come  up 
with  a plan  that  provides  reasonable 
protection  from  encroachment  on  the 
capital  over  a long  period  so  the  fund 
can  continue  to  grow. 

Reasonable  protection 

The  committee  brought  forward  a 
suggestion  that  a trust  be  formed  and 
that  net  revenue  from  University 
properties  flow  into  it.  Committee 
chair  Bill  Brock  suggested  that  the 
properties  themselves  not  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  trust,  but  that  money 
from  their  use  or  disposal  become 
part  of  the  trust. 

“Over  a period  of  years,  it  could 
develop  into  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  funds  for  the  endowment," 
Brock  said. 

The  committee  recommended  to  the 
board  that  although  extra  income 
from  the  trust  could  be  transferred 
into  the  University’s  operations,  no 
erosion  of  purchasing  power  should 
be  allowed. 

A question  sparking  much  debate 
among  board  members  was  how 
much  income  beyond  the  inflation 
level  should  be  available  to  the 
University. 

Some  members  suggested  that  100 
per  cent  of  the  extra  income  should 
be  transferred  into  the  University's 
operating  budget. 

Others  noted  that  by  withholding 
some  of  the  extra  income,  the  fund 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  grow 
even  further. 


“One  hundred-per-cent  disburse- 
ment does  not  give  you  real  growth,” 
said  Michael  McMillan.  “Our  goal  is 
to  provide  the  University  with  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  money.” 

President  Brian  Segal  agreed  that  a 
figure  of  less  than  100  per  cent  was 
probably  more  viable  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Something  that  allows  the  fund 
to  grow  evenly  and  over  a long  term 
would  probably  be  in  Guelph’s  best 
interest,  he  said.  That  income  would 
be  transferred  to  the  University  to  be 
used  as  it  saw  fit. 

One  concern  shared  by  many  mem- 
bers was  that  by  choosing  a percent- 
age, the  current  board  would  be  set- 
ting rules  for  future  boards  on 
disposition  of  the  income. 

“We  don’t  want  to  tie  the  hands  of 
future  boards,”  said  Maureen  Sabia. 


“They  may  need  flexibility." 

On  the  issue  of  future  management 
of  the  endowment,  committee  mem- 
bers suggested  there  should  be  some 
flexibility  to  change  the  rules  on  dis- 
bursement at  some  point  in  the  future, 
especially  if  the  arrangement  became 
impractical  for  unforeseen  reasons, 
or  if  opportunities  arose  that  future 
boards  wanted  to  take  advantage  of. 

All  board  members  agreed  that  trus- 
tees of  the  fund  should  share  the 
board’s  views  of  U of  G’s  long-term 
strategy  and  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  B of  G.  That  would  ensure 
that  trustees  would  act  in  the  board’s 
best  interest,  said  Brock. 

The  committee  will  finalize  its  sub- 
mission to  the  board  for  a future 
meeting.  □ 


Survey  seeks  campus  input 
on  University  green  plan 


A task  force  established  by  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal  to  develop  a Green 
Plan  for  U of  G is  seeking  input  from 
the  University  community  through 
the  survey  printed  on  page  3. 

The  main  goals  of  the  task  force 
are  to  ensure  that  the  University  is 
acting  in  as  environmentally  friend- 
ly a manner  as  possible. 

“We’re  trying  to  solicit  input  from 
University  community  members  on 
where  they  see  the  University  now, 
where  they  see  the  University  going 
and  where  they  see  themselves,” 
says  Garry  Round,  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices, chair  of  the  task  force. 

“Our  effectiveness  will  be  related 
to  how  much  input  we  get  from  the 
University  community.” 

Group  members  hope  the  survey 
will  help  them  gauge  attitudes, 
determine  the  level  of  interest  on 


campus  and  brainstorm  possible 
solutions  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. The  survey  represents  the 
task  force’s  first  University-wide 
attempt  to  gain  input. 

Round  believes  green  planning  is 
not  a one-time  effort.  “It’s  an  ongo- 
ing evolution,”  he  says.  “What’s 
good  today  may  not  be  good  tomor- 
row.” 

In  addition  to  Round,  the  task 
force  consists  of  14  other  Univer- 
sity employees  from  across  cam- 
pus. 

Later  this  month,  the  group  will 
submit  an  interim  report  to  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council,  with 
a final  report  to  follow  in  June. 

For  more  information,  call  com- 
mittee member  Mollie  McDuffe, 
University  Secretariat,  Ext.  6760.  □ 


The  sweet  smell  of  spring 

Margaret  and  Michael  Hull  check  out  the  contents  of  a sap  bucket 
at  The  Arboretum  on  the  weekend.  For  the  past  two  months,  The 
Arboretum  has  hosted  “Maple  Syrup  Days"  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  offering  displays  and  demonstrations  of  maple  syrup 

making.  Photo  by  Alan  Watson,  The  Arboretum 
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What’s  new  at  the 
bookstore 


Let’s  go  fly  a kite 


by  Darla  Stipanovlch 
U of  G Bookstore 

As  anyone  can  testify  who  has  visited 
the  bookstore  lately  and  seen  our 
beautiful  kites,  our  spirits  are  high  and 
we’re  ready  for  spring.  We’re  even 
preparing  for  our  own  spring  garage 
sale  April  3. 

Based  on  the  premise  that 
housecleaning  is  good  for  the  soul, 
bookstore  staff  have  attacked  our 
shelves  with  fervor.  The  sale  will  run 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
foyer  of  the  MacNaughton  building. 

Look  for  great  deals  on  computer 
books,  damaged  texts  and  art  books, 
as  well  as  further  discounts  on  sale 
books. 

To  satisfy  all  who  want  to  buy  a kite, 

; we’ll  set  up  a table  of  kites,  wind 
socks  and  other  accessories  to  wel- 
come spring  with. 

Our  textbook  department  reminds 
faculty  that  fall  requisition  forms  are 
due,  and  the  sooner  we  have  them,  the 
more  used  textbooks  we  can  guaran- 
tee. 

Call  Ruth  Ann  Kirk  at  Ext.  3584  or 
Hedy  Lannois  at  Ext.  8642  if  you  have 
any  questions  regarding  your 
textbook  order. 

We  hope  that  everyone  who  at- 
tended our  first  annual  textbook  fair 
found  it  enjoyable  and  informative. 
Let  us  know  how  we  can  make  it  even 
■ more  effective,  and  look  for  us  to  host 
• another  fair  in  October.  It’s  always 
beneficial  to  get  publishers  and  facul- 
ty together  to  see  where  textbook 
trends  are  headed. 

Celebrate  Earth  Day 

Anyone  who  remembers  the  first 
Earth  Day  21  years  ago  this  April  22 
will  be  astonished  to  see  the  number 
of  titles  on  ecology  and  environmen- 
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talism  available  today. 

We  have  created  what  we  believe  is 
a powerful  deep  ecology  section  on 
the  lower  level  of  the  bookstore  and 
invite  all  U of  G Earth  passengers  to 
celebrate  this  year’s  Earth  Day  with 
us.  Our  entire  ecology  section  will  be 
on  sale  at  30  per  cent  off  April  22  to 
27. 

Some  of  the  authors  available  will 
be  familiar  to  those  who  have  been 
active  in  deep  ecology  for  many  years 
— Rachel  Carson,  John  Muir  and 
Edward  Abbey.  Also  on  sale  that 
week  will  be  a beautiful  edition  of 
Walden  by  Henry  Thoreau  with  an 
introduction  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates. 

The  current  crop  of  ecology  writers 
and  warriors  is  strong  — Dave 
Foreman,  co-founder  of  Earth  First, 
has  written  a powerful  history  of  his 
involvement  in  radical  environmen- 
talism. 

Steve  Van  Matre,  founder  of  the 
Institute  for  Earth  Education  in  U- 
linois,  has  written  an  innovative  and 
profoundly  moving  book  for  anyone 
involved  in  teaching  about  the  en- 
vironment It’s  entitled  Earth  Educa- 
tion, a New  Beginning. 

Christopher  Manes’s  Green  Rage: 
Radical  Environmentalism  and  the 
Unmaking  of  Civilization  carries  on 
admirably  in  the  new  tradition  of 
biocentrism  that  strongly  challenges 
the  ethics  of  modern  industrial 
society  as  it  rages  against  Mother 
Earth. 

In  a gentler  mode  is  The  Man  Who 
Planted  Trees  bv  Jean  Giono.  Many 
oi  you  may  have  seen  the  award-win- 
ning animated  short  feature  made  of 
this  loving  tale.  Illustrated  with  wood 
engravings  by  Michael  McCurdy,  this 
ediction  is  destined  to  be  read  again 
and  again.  □ 

Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

Prof.  Jack  Barclay,  School  of  Human 
Biology,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  school  for  a five-year  term  begin- 
ning April  1.  Barclay,  who  has  taught 
at  Guelph  for  20  years,  has  been  ac- 
ting director  of  the  school  for  more 
than  a year  and  a half. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March  29, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Administrative  Secretary,  National 
Adoption  Study,  Department  of 
Family  Studies;  part-time  grant  posi- 
tion, 24  hours  a week.  Salary:  $12.94 
to  $13.85  an  hour. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology;  grant  position. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  □ 

Corrections 

In  the  March  20  issue  of  At  Guelph , 
outlines  accompanying  photos  of  a 
horse  and  donkey  at  College  Royal 
incorrectly  located  them  in  OVC.  In 
fact,  they  are  located  at  the  Equine 
Research  Centre. 

In  the  March  27  issue  of  At  Guelph, 
the  name  of  David  Drinkwalter, 
director  of  Ontario  Hydro’s  western 
region,  was  spelled  incorrectly.  □ 


Questions  about  Phase  1 review 


Anticipating  that  U of  G staff  will 
have  questions  related  to  changes 
coming  out  of  the  Phase  1 review  of 
the  non-teaching  units  (see  At 
Guelph,  March  27),  the  following 
questions  and  answers  have  been 
compiled  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Administration. 

These  are  being  provided  in  an 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  questions 
that  some  employees  may  be  asking 
and  to  alleviate  anxiety  as  much  as 
possible. 

Staffing  impacts 

When  will  staff  know  what  posi- 
tions will  be  affected? 

Staff  in  the  units  affected  by  the 
Phase  1 recommendations  have 
been  informed  or  will  shortly  be 
informed  of  the  changes  to  take 
place.  As  individual  positions  are 
identified,  employees  will  be  in- 
formed and  arrangements  made  to 
have  redundancies  dealt  with  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner.  Most 
staff  will  be  transferred  into  vacant 
positions  and/or  retrained  if  this  is 
appropriate.  When  units  are  restruc- 
tured, reporting  relationships 
changed  or  a unit  closed,  the  names 
of  the  units  and  their  key  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  announced  in  At 
Guelph. 

How  will  the  transfer  of  staff  take 
place ? 

Affected  staff  will  be  contacted 
directly  as  change  is  implemented, 
and  specific  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  transfer  or  retraining, 
taking  into  consideration  the  best 
interests  of  the  units  and  the  people 
involved. 

Will  staff  being  relocated  have  any 
influence  on  where  they  will  be 
transferred? 

It  is  unlikely  at  tins  time  that  af- 
fected employees  will  have  a great 
deal  of  choice  over  where  they  will 
be  transferred.  Employee  skills  will 
be  a major  factor.  In  some  cases, 
collective  agreements  will  deter- 
mine relocation  procedures. 

Are  employees  being  transferred 
guaranteed  a position? 

People  being  transferred  will  have 
the  same  permanence  as  those  in 


other  full-time  positions. 

When  will  transfers  take  place? 

Transfers  will  lake  place  at  the 
earliest  convenience  of  the  affected 
units  and  individuals.  Many  chan- 
ges from  Phase  1 will  be  imple- 
mented by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
budget  year,  May  1. 

How  will  staff  layoffs  be  imple- 
mented? 

If  there  are  to  be  terminations,  they 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  applicable  collective  agree- 
ments or,  in  the  absence  of  a collec- 
tive agreement,  in  accordance  with 
University  policies  and  procedures. 
Where  appropriate,  employees  who 
are  terminated  will  be  given  on- 
campus  status  for  two  years  to  gain 
priority  treatment  in  relation  to  fu- 
ture University  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Will  there  be  further  staff  changes? 

It  is  likely  there  will  be  additional 
organizational  and  staff  changes 
resulting  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Phase  2,  but  the  hiring 
freeze  will  continue  and  it  is  hoped 
that  staff  terminations  can  be  mini- 
mized. 

Will  management  personnel  be 
changing? 

There  will  be  a number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  unit  structures 
that  will  have  an  impact  on  manage- 
ment personnel.  These  changes  will 
be  announced  in  letters  to  faculty 
and  staff  and  in  At  Guelph  as  chan- 
ges are  made. 

Will  retraining  programs  and  assis- 
tance be  available? 

Retraining  will  be  provided  when- 
ever and  wherever  appropriate  to 
facilitate  personnel  changes 
throughout  the  University. 

Are  staff  being  asked  to  increase 
their  workloads? 

The  review  process  has  been 
aimed  primarily  at  reducing  work 
rather  than  positions,  but  if  in- 
dividual employees  are  unclear 
about  what  is  expected  of  them, 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  con- 
sultation. 

Can  vacant  positions  now  be  filled? 


No.  Any  vacant  position  that  has 
not  been  filled  as  a result  of  the 
recommendations  in  Phase  1 will  be 
held  open  at  least  until  the  recom- 
mendations in  Phase  2 have  been 
implemented. 

Can  I take  early  retirement? 

Early  retirement  is  an  option  for  all 
employees  at  any  time  as  long  as 
they  qualify  under  the  University’s 
pension  guidelines.  Those  asked  to 
retire  as  a result  of  the  review 
process  will  be  given  fair  and  equi- 
table settlements. 

Other  impacts 

How  long  will  it  take  to  implement 
all  of  Phase  1? 

Much  of  the  implementation  will 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  April.  It  is 
expected  that  all  the  changes  from 
Phases  1 and  2 will  be  made  by  the 
end  of  June.  There  will  be  some 
changes,  however,  that  have  to  be 
made  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  such  as  ongoing  projects  that 
must  be  completed,  contract  con- 
straints and  the  adoption  of  new  pro- 
cedures. 

Specific  recommendations 

How  can  I find  out  more  about  the 
planned  changes  in  the  purchasing 
process? 

Public  announcements  will  be 
made  as  new  purchasing  procedures 
and  policies  are  developed  and  nn- 
plemented.  There  will  be  meetings 
to  discuss  the  new  procedures. 

Study  process 

Will  Phase  2 follow  the  same 
process? 

Phase  2 will  follow  exactly  the 
same  process  as  Phase  1. 

When  will  Phase  3 begin? 

Phase  3 will  take  place  during  this 
calendar  year,  but  the  exact  time  has 
yet  to  be  determined. 

Staff  who  have  further  questions 
can  call  Cathy  Beattie  in  Institution- 
al Analysis  and  Planning  at  Ext. 
6379.  □ 


Up  to  5 litres  of  Gulf  5W30  or  10W30 

Fram  oil  filter 

Complete  chassis  lube 

Top  off  all  reservoirs  Includes: 

radiator,  w/w  reservoir,  master  cylinder,  power 

steering,  automatic  transmission 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  AND  FILTER 

1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 ■ We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 • We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 • We  check  and  till  power  steering  fluid 

5 • Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 ■ We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 ■ We  Install  new  oil  filter 

8 ■ We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 ■ We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  • We  Inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


Discount  with  coupon 


LUBE4IT 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


Student/Faculty/Staff 

10  Minute  Service 

No  appointment  needed 

OPEN:  Mon.  - Fri.  8-6,  Sat.  8-5 
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Around  town 


Choir  to  perform 

The  Penn  State  University  Choir  will 
perform  April  5 at  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
United  Church.  The  program  will  in- 
clude spirituals  and  works  by  Mozart, 
Gabrieli,  Bruckner  and  Schumann. 
Tickets  are  $4  for  students  and  seniors, 
$5  general  and  $10  for  families,  and 
are  available  at  the  church  office  and 
the  Carden  Street  Music  Shop. 

Our  people 

A1  Brown,  who  has  taken  early  retire- 
ment from  his  position  as  director  of 
Physical  Resources,  will  be  honored 
at  a reception  April  1 1 from  4 to  6 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum.  Contributions  of 
$ 10  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  reception 
and  a gift.  Send  cheques  payable  to  the 
W.A.  Brown  Farewell  Fund  to  Kay 
MacLeod,  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Administration,  Level  4, 


Artist  to  speak 

Artist  Doris  McCarthy  is  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Guelph  Arts  Council’s 
annual  general  meeting  April  8.  She 
will  show  a video  and  will  be  available 
to  answer  questions  and  autograph 
copies  of  her  book  A Fool  in  Paradise. 
The  meeting  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
council’s  office  at  10B  Carden  St.  □ 


University  Centre. 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  recently  attended  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency’s 
all  investigators  meeting  on  environ- 
mental biotechnology  and  micro-or- 
ganisms in  the  environment  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  sponsored  by 
Environment  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
EPA.  □ 


U of  G snookers  a victory 


U of  G won  the  Ontario  intervarsity 
snooker/nine-ball  championship  held 
last  month  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  Guelph  team,  sponsored  by  the 
Boo  Sports  Bar  and  the  University 
Centre,  improved  on  last  year’s 
• second-place  finish  to  come  first 
< overall  among  the  10  competing 
university  teams. 

Bob  Slater  captured  the  men’s  in- 


dividual championship.  Angela 
Tracey  and  Giano  Fung  finished  first 
and  second,  respectively,  in  the 
women’s  category.  Gavin  Chan  and 
Brad  Edwards  finished  in  second 
place  in  doubles. 

Next  year,  U of  G will  host  the 
tournament,  says  John  Liddle  of  the 
University  Centre.  □ 


They  sent  in  the  clowns 


Rev.  David  Howells,  left,  sports  a makeshift  halo  install  the  two  ministers  as  U of  G’s  neweeumeni- 
as  he  and  his  wife,  Rev.  Lucy  Reid,  jest  with  two  cal  chaplains. 

clowns  who  were  part  Of  a March  25  ceremony  to  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


University  of  Guelph  green  planning  survey 


Calls  for  a sustainable  environment  have 
emanated  from  within  and  outside 
academic  institutions,  but  increasingly,  in- 
dividuals, corporations  and  governments  will 
turn  to  universities  to  provide  experts  and  the 
expertise  to  try  to  undo  the  damage  already 
done  or,  ideally,  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
further  in  the  future. 

Universities  have  pursued  a wide  range  of 
initiatives  to  highlight  their  concern  and 
professional  involvement,  including  estab- 
lishing research  institutes  or  faculties  of  en- 
vironmental studies,  creating  chairs,  adding 
degree  programs,  participating  in  task  forces  at 
the  institutional,  provincial  or  national  level, 
providing  expert  help  to  industry  and  directing 
research  efforts  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems. 

Because  U of  G employs  many  people  and 
has  a large  residential  community,  it  has  an 
impact  on  the  environment  in  its  day-to-day 
operations.  The  President’s  Advisory  Council 
has  established  a broadly  constituted  task  force 
to  develop  “green  planning”  for  the  University. 
This  planning  process  will  look  in  particular  at 
U of  G ’s  operations,  with  the  goal  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  University 's  activities  with  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  support  of  the  University’s  Green  Plan- 
ning Committee,  the  following  departments 
have  donated  prizes  for  a draw  to  be  made 
April  19  from  the  survey  submissions:  Ath- 
letics, Hospitality  Services,  Parking  Ad- 
ministration, Retail  Operations  and  University 
Centre  Administration. 

The  prizes  include  vouchers  for  Retail  Opera- 
tions, lunches  and  dinners  at  the  Whippletree, 
a semester  parking  permit,  season’s  tickets  to 
Gryphon  football  games,  lunches  at  Gryphs 
Lounge  and  Brass  Taps,  concert  tickets,  cam- 
pus mess  kits  and  campus  mugs.  The  deadline 
for  entry  is  April  18. 

On  April  8,  a display  will  be  set  up  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  receive  input  on  the  green  planning 
process.  Completed  questionnaires  will  be 
taken  at  the  booth. 

On  April  9,  OPIRG  will  host  an  open  forum 
for  students  to  contribute  to  the  greenplanning 
processing.  It  runs  from  2 to  4 p.m.  in  Room 
442  of  the  University  Centre. 

Please  take  a few  moments  to  answer  this 
questionnaire.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  you  can 
have  your  say  in  the  University’s  green  plan. 

If  you  need  more  room  for  comments,  please 
write  them  separately  and  attach. 


1.  What  priority  level  do  you  think  would 
make  the  University  of  Guelph  more  “en- 
vironmentally friendly”?  (Check  one.) 

□ Our  top  priority  as  a university 

□ One  of  our  top  priorities 

□ A medium  priority 

□ A low  priority 

□ Don’t  know 
Any  comments? 


2.  How  important  are  each  of  the  following 
in  enabling  U of  G to  ensure  that  Its  opera- 
tions are  compatible  with  a sustainable  en- 


vironment? 

Very 

Not 

important 

important 

Leading  by 

example  □ 

□ 

Helping 

individuals  change  □ 

□ 

Developing  educational  and 
promotional  materials  on 
environmental  matters  □ 

□ 

Other:  □ 

□ 

3.  How  environmentally  conscious  do  you 
consider  yourself  to  be?  (Check  one.) 

□ Very  □ Somewhat  O Not  very 

□ Not  at  all 

4.  Which  of  the  following  specific  things 
are  you  now  doing  to  help  the  environ- 
ment? (Check  all  that  apply.) 

Reduce:  CD  at  home  □ at  work 

□ in  the  cafeterias 

Re-use:  CU  at  home  O at  work 

□ in  the  cafeterias 

Recycle:  □ at  home  □ at  work 

□ in  the  cafeterias 

□ Use  environmentally  friendly  products 

□ Participate  in  an  environmental  group 

□ Use  public  transportation  □ walk/jog 

□ bike  □ car  pool  □ other 

□ Composting 

□ Other 

□ Nothing 
Any  comments? 


5.  What  barriers  have  you  perceived  on 
campus  that  prevent  you  from  acting  In  a 
more  responsible  way  with  respect  to  the 


environment? 


6.  What  do  you  perceive  to  be  areas  of  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  Impact  the  Guelph 
campus  has  on  the  environment?  What 
would  you  suggest  as  solutions? 


7.(a)  What  current  things  do  you  see  the 
University  doing  that  ensure  its  activities 
are  compatible  with  a sustainable  environ- 
ment? 


(b)  Please  suggest  Improvements  to  current 
campus  environmental  Initiatives. 


8.  How  well  do  you  believe  the  University 
informs  you  about  campus  environmental 
initiatives?  (Check  one.) 

□ Well  □ Satisfactorily  O Poorly 

□ Not  at  all 
Any  comments? 


9.  Which  of  the  following  are  you  as  an  In- 
dividual prepared  to  do  to  help  the  en- 
vironment? (Check  all  that  apply.) 

□ Organize  and  participate  in  oflice/residence 
reduce,  recycle,  re-use  programs 

□ Buy  environmentally  friendly  products 

□ Participate  in  an  environmental  group 

□ Participate  in  campus  environmental  ac- 
tivities 

□ Other 

10.  How  much  are  you  willing  to  con- 
tribute In  time  and  effort  to  the  environ- 
ment? (Check  one) 

□ A lot  □ Somewhat  O Not  much 

□ Nothing 

11.  What  kind  of  personal  commitment  are 
you  willing  to  make  to  minimize  the 
University’s  environmental  Impact? 

(Check  all  that  apply.) 

□ Personal  time  O Financial 

□ Moral  support 

□ Other  (specify ) 


12.  Do  you  think  the  University  should  allo- 
cate funds  specifically  to  environmental  In- 
itiatives on  campus? 

□ Yes  □ No  □ I don't  know 
Any  comments? 


13.  Do  you  think  the  University  needs  to 
review  and/or  develop  policies  specifically 
for  academic  and  administrative  units  in 
regard  to  their  effects  on  the  environment? 
□ Yes  DNo  □ I don’t  know 
Any  comments? 


14.  Are  you: 

□ Faculty  □ Staff 

□ Full-time  undergraduate  student 

□ Part-time  undergraduate  student 

□ Full-time  graduate  student 

□ Part-time  graduate  student 

15.  Where  do  you  live?  (Check  one.) 

□ On  campus 

□ Within  five  kilometres  of  campus 

□ Within  10  km  of  campus 

□ Other  (please  specify) 

16.  Any  general  comments? 


If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  the  raffle 
mentioned  above,  please  complete  the  follow- 
ing: 

Name 

Campus  address 


Telephone  Ext. 


Mail  to:  Green  Planning  Committee, 

Box  50,  University  of  Guelph, 

or  bring  to  the  booth  in  the  UC  courtyard 

April  8. 
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Calendar 


April  4 to  11 


Thursday,  April  4 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Levi  Omara-Opyene  discusses 
the  “Identification  of  Immuno- 
dominant Antigens  of  Eimeria 
Necatrix  and  Down-Regulation  of 
Chicken  Lymphocyte  Responsive- 
ness to  Mitogens  After  Infection  with 
the  Parasite”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Learning  Skills  Program  - The 
Learning  Resource  Centre  offers  a 
workshop  on  “Preparing  for  Finals” 
at  noon  in  UC  332.  No  registration  is 
required. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12: 10  p.m.  in  UC  335. 
An  ecumenical  community  get- 
together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  UC 
334. 


Concert  - The  U of  G Concert  Band 
performs  at  12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
107.  The  program  will  feature  “Die 
Meistersinger,”  “Music  for  a Celebra- 
tion" and  “Eineklcine  Rockmusic.” 
Admission  is  free. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
“Bioremediation  in  Soils  and 
Groundwaters:  Current  Uses  and 
Limitations”  is  the  topic  of  a talk  by 
Dave  Major  of  Beak  Consultants  in 
Mississauga.  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m  in 
Richards  124. 

Reading  - CFRU’s  coffee  house 
series  features  Toronto  poet  and  critic 
Libby  Schcier,  author  of  Sky,  an  ex- 
ploration of  gender  roles,  sexual 
abuse  and  incest.  The  reading  begins 
at  8 p.m.  in  Massey  Hall.  Admission 
is  $4  waged,  $3  unwaged. 

Friday,  April  5 

Worship'  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a shar- 
ing experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533.  Muslim 
Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Craft  Show  and  Sale  - “Signs  of 
Spring,”  the  University’s  ftrst  spring 
craft  show,  features  jewelry,  hand- 
painted  clothing,  pottery,  wooden 
toys,  stained  glass  and  more.  It  runs 
from  noon  to  9 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s  speaker 
is  Don  Welsh,  who  discusses 
“Electron  Microprobe  Analysis  of 
Muscle  Calcium  Content  and  Subcel- 
lular  Distribution"  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 


Human  Biology  Seminar  - Prof.  Jill 
McCutcheon,  Pathology,  will  explore 
“Alterations  in  Equine  Skeletal 
Muscle  with  Varying  Intensities  of 
Fatiguing  Exercise”  at  1:10  p.m.  in 
Human  Biology  108. 

Colloquium  - The  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  presents  a 
colloquium  with  Mohammed 
Douglah,  former  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  extension  education  at  the 
University  of  Baghdad,  speaking  on 
“Extension  Programs  and  Activities 
in  a Crisis  Situation  — Some  Obser- 
vations and  Suggestions.”  It  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  101. 
Engineering  Seminar  - Karen 
Farbridge,  co-ordinator  of  OP1RG- 
Guelph,  will  speak  on  “The  Impor- 
tance of  Environmental  Oppor- 
tunities in  Wellington  County  for  the 
School  of  Engineering”  at  3 p.m.  in 
UC  441. 

Evolutlon/Systematlcs  Seminar  - 
University  of  North  Carolina 
anthropologist  Bruce  Winterhalder 
discusses  “Open  Field,  Common  Pot: 
the  Evolutionary  Ecology  of  Risk 
Avoidance  in  Hunter-Gatherer  and 
Agricultural  Populations”  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

Lecture  - The  Current  Issues  in 
Agriculture  series  features  Prof.  Ian 
Duncan,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
who  will  examine  “Welfare  Issues  in 
Animal  Agriculture”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Crop  Science  1 16. 

Saturday,  April  6 

Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
run  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Learn 
new  forest  management  techniques  in 
“Wildlife  in  the  Sugar  Bush,”  a walk 
for  families  that  leaves  from  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 
Craft  Show  and  Sale  - “Signs  of 
Spring”  continues  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard  from  10  a.m  to  6 
p.m. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the 
Trees  and  Theatre  Downstairs 
Productions  present  the  Neil  Simon 
comedy  Chapter  Two.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m  Tickets 
are  $32.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office,  Ext.  3940. 

Sunday,  April  7 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10: 10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Arboretum  - “Maple  Syrup  Days” 
conclude  today  with  syrup  making  on 
display  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Craft  Show  and  Sale  - “Signs  of 
Spring”  concludes  today,  running 
from  1 1 a.m  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard. 


Monday,  April  8 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m  in  UC  533. 

Theatre  - The  Department  of  Drama 
presents  Cubistiquel Beautiful  Tigers , 
two  short  plays  by  Tom  Cone, 
directed  by  Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  chair 
of  the  department.  Beautiful  Tigers 
takes  place  in  the  studio  of  Pablo 
Picasso  in  1908  as  he  and  friends 
prepare  for  a banquet  for  painter 
Henri  Rousseau,  whose  painting 
dominates  both  plays.  Cubistique  ex- 
plores the  friendship  between  two 
women  as  they  come  together  after  a 
12-year  gap  in  their  relationship.  The 
production  begins  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Inner  Stage.  Tickets  are  $4.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Tuesday,  April  9 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Applied  Human  Nutrition  Seminar 

- Shirley  Borges  of  the  Wellington- 
Dufferin  District  Health  Council  will 
speak  on  “The  Local  District  Health 
Council:  Organization,  Function  and 
Future  Goals”  at  11  a.m.  in  FACS 
B37. 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer's  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs.  - Fri.  9 - 8 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  Closed 


KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 
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/ 
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College  Rd 
Slone  Rd 
Kortnghl 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Adjunct  professor  Xin  Zhao 
will  explore  the  “Effects  of  Insulin- 
Like  Growth  Factor  I on  Bovine 
Mononuclear  Cells,”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Art  Talk  - Artist  George  Wallace 
gives  “Some  Comments  on  the 
Making  of  the  Miserere”  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Colloquium  - The  series  of  talks  or- 
ganized by  the  Department  of  Physics 
continues  with  Walt  Duley  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  His  topic  is 
the  “Multiphoton  Excitation  of 
Luminescence  from  Pure  and  Doped 
MgO.”  The  talk  begins  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

Arboretum  - Find  out  how  com- 
munity groups  are  regreening 
southern  Ontario  in  “Community 


Tree  Saving  and  Planting  Programs” 
with  Susan  Feryn-Perkin  and  Ron 
Kelly  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Theatre  - Cubistique/Beautiful  Ti- 
gers by  Tom  Cone  continues  on  the 
Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$4.50  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Wednesday,  April  10 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533.  Im- 
manuel Christian  Fellowship  meets 
downtown;  rides  leave  from  the  UC 
front  desk  at  5 p.m. 

Concert  - Local  singer/songwriter 
Rob  McLean  will  perform  original 
material  at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard. 
Admission  is  free. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - Prof.  Henry 
Bayley,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  looks  at  the  fu- 
ture of  the  department  at  4 p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Theatre  - Cubistique/Beautiful  Ti- 
gers by  Tom  Cone  continues  on  the 
Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$4.50  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Thursday,  April  11 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Dorothee  Bienzie  discusses 
“Autologous  Bone  Marrow 
Transplantation”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Collegium  Musicum, 
“Viva  Espana,”  directed  by  Shannon 
Purves-Smith,  begins  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  Admission  is  free. 
Engineering  Seminar  - PhD  can- 
didate Yuzhou  Jin  will  examine 
“Airflow  Characteristics  in  a Venti- 
lated Enclosure  with  a Slot  Inlet 
Opening”  at  3 p.m.  in  UC  427. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  335. 
An  ecumenical  community  get- 
together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m.  in  UC 
334.  The  campus  ministry  is  sponsor- 
ing a lecture  by  Mary  Malone  of  St. 
Jerome’s  College  and  Morton 
Paterson  of  the  United  Church,  who 
will  speak  on  feminism  and  justice  in 
“The  Leading  Edge”  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Harcourt  United  Church. 

Theatre  - Cubistique/Beautiful  Ti- 
gers by  Tom  Cone  continues  on  the 
Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$5.50  at  the  UC  box  office. 


Notices 


Parking  permits  available 

Parking  permits  for  1991/92  are 
now  available  from  Parking  Ad- 
ministration in  Day  Hall.  The  fee 
schedule  is  as  follows:  annual, 
$159;  annual  motorcycle,  $26.50; 
semester  commuting,  $53; 
semester  residence,  $35.40;  month- 
ly, $26.50;  service  vehicle,  $330; 
premium,  $330;  annual  auxiliary 
$86.40;  and  semester  auxiliary, 
$28.80.  GST,  where  applicable,  is 
extra. 


Aid  for  disabled 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  about  the 
sticks  on  chains  that  have  been  in- 
stalled in  elevators  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  and  the  MacKinnon 
building,  they’re  an  aid  for  the  dis- 
abled to  press  the  buttons  on  control 
panels  more  easily.  They  could  be 
an  interim  solution  if  another  way 
is  found  to  ease  access  to  the  panels, 
says  Brent  Harwood,  supervisor  in 
the  structural  shop  in  Maintenance. 
The  sticks  will  also  be  installed  in 
elevators  in  the  McLaughlin  build 
ing. 

Fund  honors  OAC  grad 

A memorial  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  name  of  Mohamcd 
Sharom,  who  died  Feb.  16.  Dr. 
Sharom,  whose  wife,  Frances,  is  an 
associate  professor  in  the  Detri- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, earned  his  B.Sc.,  M.Sc. 
and  PhD  degrees  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology. 
The  fund  is  being  coordinated  by 
Prof.  Gerald  Stephenson,  Environ- 
mental Biology.  Contributions  to 
the  fund  should  be  made  care  of 
Alumni  Affairs  in  Alumni  House. 

Memorial  fund  proposed 

Friends  of  Gail  Cushing,  who  died 
March  15,  wish  to  establish  a 
memorial  ftmd  to  be  used  to  make 
a contribution  to  the  library,  where 
she  worked.  Anyone  wishing  to 
contribute  to  the  fund  is  asked  to 
call  Sarah  Nadalin  at  Alumni 
House,  Ext.  3901. 


Licensed  under 
LLBO 

Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  the  north  elevators) 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 
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The  Class  of  2010 


The  Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative  of  Guelph  celebrated  its 
1 2th  anniversary  last  week  with  a graduation  ceremony  for  1 2 
preschoolers.  At  left,  head  teacher  Lee  Sanders  hands  out 
diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Above,  they  perform  a song  in 
French,  English  and  sign  language  for  the  crowd  of  parents  and 
friends  who  turned  out  for  the  occasion. 

Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Proposed  budget  supports  academic  mission 


by  Sandra  Webster 

Creative  Services 

U of  G’s  ongoing  commitment  to  shifting 
operating  dollars  to  academic  priorities  is 
reflected  in  its  proposed  $ 1 60-million  operat- 
ing and  special  capital  projects  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  May  1,  1991,  to  April  30,  1992. 

Drafted  by  the  executive  group,  the  budget 
has  already  cleared  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  and  the  finance  commit- 
tee of  Board  of  Governors.  It  goes  to  Senate 
for  comment  and  information  April  1 6 and  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  approval  April  25. 

The  budget,  with  charts  and  commentary 
prepared  by  the  Budget  Office,  is  reprinted  in 
this  issue  of  At  Guelph.  As  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  the  past  two  years,  town  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  end  of  April  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity community  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
budget.  Watch  for  details  in  an  upcoming 
issue  of  At  Guelph. 

A $3.5-million  deficit  is  projected  in  the 
operating  budget.  Of  this,  $2.5  million  is  one- 
time costs  associated  with  implementing 
Phase  1 of  the  internal  review  process  — 
buyouts,  bridging  to  retirements,  temporary 
staff  and  automation,  and  improvements  to 
systems. 

The  remainder  — an  estimated  operating 
deficit  of  $ 1 million  — is  “manageable,”  says 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration. “During  the  year,  we  can  an- 
ticipate covering  it  through  underspending  in 
someareas.” 

President  Brian  Segal  describes  the  budget 
as  one  that  closely  aligns  the  management 
process  with  the  academic  mission  of  the 

University.  (See“President’sNotebook,  ’page 

2.)  The  budget  is  a positive  one  in  times  of 
tight  financial  constraints,  he  says. 

“Most  Ontario  universities  are  in  a disaster 
situation  financially.  Guelph  is,  too,  but 


nowhere  near  the  crunch  at  some  other  in- 
stitutions where  across-the-board  cuts  must 
bemade.” 

Rather  than  make  random  cuts,  Guelph  has 
opted  to  make  changes  based  on  analysis  and 
strategic  planning  through  the  internal 
review  process,  which  is  identifying  ways  to 
restructure  the  non-academic  workforce  in 
support  of  the  future  academic  goals  of  the 
University. 

Academic  excellence 

U of  G has  consciously  been  steering  finan- 
cial resources  to  the  teaching  units  since  the 
1987/88  fiscal  year,  says  Ferguson.  In  the 
past  five  years,  funding  to  the  teaching  units 
has  gradually  increased  every  year  — from 
53.3  per  cent  in  1987/88  to  57.8  per  cent 
projected  for  1 99 1 / 92. 

“This  represents  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent," 
says  Ferguson.  “If  s a significant  shift.” 

He  acknowledges  that  the  shift  in  resources 
to  the  academic  units  has  put  pressure  on 
costs  in  all  other  areas. 

“For  the  past  five  years,  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  how  we  do  things  in  the  non-academic 
side  of  the  University  and  working  at  maxi- 
mizing all  our  resources  so  more  funds  can  go 
to  the  academic  units,”  he  says. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year  that  begins  May  1, 
almost  $2  million  is  earmarked  to  support 
academic  excellence.  The  major  items  in- 
clude: 

■ $200,000  to  the  library  acquisitions  budget 
— a 7.4-per-cent  increase; 

■ $200,000  for  undergraduate  scholarships; 

■ $300,000  for  graduate  scholarships; 

■ $817,000  for  the  equivalent  of  13.5  new 
faculty  positions; 

■ $586,000  for  hydro,  gas  and  maintenance 
costs  for  almost  160,000  square  feet  of  new 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  in  the  en- 


vironmental biology/horticultural  science 
complex,  Zavitz  Hall,  the  lecture  theatre  in 
the  Thombrough  building  and  extensions 
to  the  Richards  and  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  buildings  and  the  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics  wing  of  the  Axelrod 
building;  and 

■ $59,000  for  academic  services  — seed 
money  for  operating  the  recently  estab- 
lished Centre  for  Ichthyology,  permanent 
funding  for  a marine  biology  field  course 
and  additional  administrative  support  for 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  to  handle 
increased  enrolment. 

“This  is  a budget  that  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue many  important  new  initiatives  and  to 
follow  the  course  charted  by  Toward  2000 
and  recent  strategic  plans,"  says  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic. 

“The  additional  faculty  positions  will  sup- 
port such  new  undergraduate  programs  as 
environmental  engineering,  environmental 
science  and  our  new  B.Comm.  programs.  In 
addition,  three  positions  are  specifically  allo- 
cated to  the  Academic  Career  Opportunities 
for  Women  Program." 

MacDonald  says  he’s  disappointed  that  the 
budget  will  not  permit  a public  competition 
for  research  and  educational  enhancement 
funds.  “But  prior  commitments  will  be 
honored,”  he  says. 

Internal  review 

Phase  1 of  the  internal  review  of  non-teach- 
ing functions  and  services  (See  At  Guelph , 
March  27)  identified  savings  of  $3.5  million, 
and  the  University  is  now  in  the  process  of 
implementing  many  of  the  Phase  l recom- 
mendations. Segal  says  the  University  is 
hoping  there  will  be  further  savings  identified 
in  Phases  2 and  3 of  the  internal  review  that 
can  be  used  to  offset  the  projected  deficit. 


Budget  manager  John  Miles  says  this  budget 
sends  out  a strong  message  that  “we  are  doing 
things  at  U of  G.”  But  the  University  must 
continue  to  address  the  uncertain  state  of 
institutional  revenues,  he  says.  Almost  80  per 
cent  of  Guelph’s  operating  revenues  come 
from  government  sources  in  the  form  of  base 
formula  grants  and  accessibility  grants. 

“We  were  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  7. 1 - 
per-cent  increase  in  provincial  grants  this 
year,"  says  Miles, “but  Guelph,  like  most  On- 
tario universities,  believes  this  traditional 
source  of  revenue  will  tighten.” 

The  single  largest  source  of  non-govern- 
ment revenue  is  tuition  fees  — almost  $24 
million  is  projected  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 
The  government  has  approved  an  eight-per- 
cent  increase  in  tuition  fees,  but  Guelph,  as 
evidence  that  it  is  committed  to  giving  stu- 
dents a quality  undergraduate  experience,  is 
to  reduce  overall  enrolment  by  about  600 
students  from  1990/91  levels.  This  will  result 
in  an  institutional  revenue  loss  of  $ 1 million. 

Institutional  expenditures,  particularly 
salaries  and  benefits,  are  also  on  the  minds  of 
U of  G financial  administrators.  Salaries  and 
benefits  are  Guelph’s  biggest  expense,  ac- 
counting for  80  per  cent  of  the  operating 
budget. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  University’s 
budget  has  also  been  hit  hard  by  government 
legislation  that  has  required  the  University  to 
find  $5  million  for  pay  equity,  the  employer 
health  tax  and  unemployment  insurance 
benefits. 

The  tremendous  pressure  of  salaries  and 
benefits  is  the  biggest  financial  issue  facing 
the  institution,  says  Miles.  The  University’s 
salary  increases  have  been  higher  than  the 
base  grant  increase.  “We  have  to  ask  oursel- 
ves:  ’How  long  can  this  trend  continue?"’  □ 


President’s  notebook 

A budget  says  what  a University  really  is 


Phoio  by  Peter  Caion 

This  week’s  release  of  the 
proposed  199 1/92  operating 
and  special  capital  projects  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thinking  behind  this 
year’s  budget  preparation  and 
other  related  financial  matters.  I 
can’t  cover  all  the  items  in  this 
column,  but  1 do  want  to  highlight 
some  general  directions. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  if  you  real- 
ly want  to  understand  an  institu- 


tion, you  shouldn’t  look  only  at  its 
policies,  you  should  look  at  its 
budget  and  see  where  its  money  is 
being  spent.  It’s  a budget  that  says 
what  an  institution’sdirection  real- 
ly is. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  a budget 
that  symbolizes  the  serious  under- 
funding  environment  we  are  in. 

Since  coming  to  this  University,  I 
have  asked  myself:  “How  can  we 
get  the  maximum  amount  of 
resources  focused  on  our  teaching, 
student  enhancement  and  research 
missions?"  To  me,  this  budget  says 
we  are  on  the  right  track  to  align- 
ing our  resources  and  our  manage- 
ment practices  with  the  academic 
mission  of  the  University.  We  will 
continue  to  move  in  that  direction. 

This  budget  shows  in  concrete 
ways  how  we  are  supporting  our 
academic  mission.  We  continue  to 
support  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships, which  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  the  quality  of  our 
entering  students  has  gone  up  so 
dramatically. 

We  have  also  made  an  allocation 
to  graduate  scholarships  and  to  in- 


creasing the  graduate  teaching  as- 
sistant allowance,  both  of  which 
are  reflective  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  maintaining  the  $ 1.2- 
million  academic  enhancement 
fund.  We  have  found  the  utilities 
and  maintenance  money  for 
160,000  square  feet  of  new  class- 
room and  laboratory  space,  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  new  space. 

And  we  have  demonstrated  our 
promise  to  give  our  students  a 
quality  undergraduate  experience 
by  reducing  overall  enrolment  by 
600  students,  a $1 -million  loss  in 
University  revenues. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Ontario  universities  are  un- 
derfunded. We  receive  between 
45-  and  55-per-cent  less  funding 
per  student  than  our  counterparts 
in  the  United  States. 

1 would  like  to  think  that  the 
provincial  government  will  adopt 
the  recovery  plan  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  but  even  if  it 


does,  that  45-  to  55-per-cent  gap 
won’t  be  closed  quickly. 

That  is  why  we  at  Guelph  are 
moving  towards  greater  self-suf- 
ficiency. In  this  budget,  we  project 
revenues  of  about  $1  million  from 
Retail  Operations  and  recoveries 
from  Hospitality  Services  and 
Parking. 

This  revenue  won't  solve  our 
operating  budget  problems,  but  it 
will  enable  us  to  do  some  addition- 
al things  in  academic  capital 
projects  and  finance  them  in  a way 
we  could  not  do  in  the  past. 

What  is  really  exciting  is  the 
revenues  that  would  come  out  of 
the  proposed  U of  G Heritage  T rust 
Fund  that  goes  to  Board  of  Gover- 
nors for  approval  next  month.  This 
is  a leading-edge  plan  to  invest  in 
perpetuity  the  capital  from 
revenues  from  our  real  estate 
developments  and  major  dona- 
tions and  gifts. 

To  date,  we  have  almost  $ 1 0 mil- 
lion of  this  revenue  sitting  in  a trust 
fund.  It  is  tempting  to  spend  it,  but 
the  smart  thinking  is  to  invest  it, 
manage  it  wisely  and  watch  it 


grow.  Interest  from  the  Heritage 
Trust  Fund’s  capital  will  help  the 
University  reach  some  of  its  objec- 
tives for  excellence  and  give  us  a 
greater  sense  of  security  about  the 
future. 

This  is  the  operating  budget  we 
must  all  live  with  for  the  next  12 
months,  and  I am  sure  you  have 
questions  and  concerns. 

As  in  previous  years,  town  meet- 
ings are  planned,  and  I invite  you 
to  join  me.  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald, 
vice-president,  academic;  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president,  re- 
search; Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration;  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  and  budget 
manager  John  Miles  for  an  open 
discussion. 


Ontarians  support  COU  recovery  plan 


Almost  three-quarters  of  Ontario 
residents,  including  70  per  cent  of 
students,  support  the  university 
recovery  plan  set  out  by  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  (COU). 
That’s  the  finding  of  a recent  survey 
conducted  by  Decima  Research  of 
Toronto  for  the  council. 

The  poll,  which  surveyed  560  On- 
tario residents — including  124  stu- 
dents — last  December,  found  that 
a majority  of  Ontario  residents  are 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
the  province’s  universities. 
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The  institutions  receive  their 
strongest  support  in  areas  such  as 
maintaining  the  quality  of  teaching, 
research  and  being  open  to  residents 
of  the  community,  according  to 
Decima’s  report. 

But  the  public  is  well  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  universities.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  those  who  gave  an 
opinion  said  that  lack  of  funding  is 
the  most  important  issue,  18  per 
cent  cited  the  high  cost  of  tuition, 
and  six  per  cent  noted  the  over- 
crowding on  Ontario  campuses. 

The  poll  shows  the  extent  of  public 
understanding  of  the  university  fis- 
cal climate. 

“Given  the  frequent  mention  of 
lack  of  funding  as  a ‘top-of-mind’ 
issue  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  province’s 
universities,  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  fewer  than  one  in 
five  Ontario  residents  describe  the 
financial  situation  of  the  univer- 
sities in  the  province  as  either  excel- 
lent (three  per  cent)  or  good  ( 1 6 per 
cent),”  says  the  report. 

More  than  four  in  10  said  the 
financial  situation  is  “only  fair”  (26 
per  cent)  or  “poor”  ( 1 6 per  cent). 

Not  keeping  pace 

Forty  per  cent  were  “very  con- 
cerned” and43  percentwere“some- 
what  concerned”  that  university 
funding  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
other  funding. 

In  a related  question,  respondents 
were  presented  with  the  following 
statement:  “Over  the  last  10  years, 
the  amount  of  Ontario  government 
funding  to  the  province’s  univer- 
sities has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
funding  afforded  to  other  services 
provided  by  government,  and  On- 
tario universities  receive  less  money 
per  student  from  the  government 
than  universities  in  most  other 

firovinces.  Universities  believe  this 
ack  of  funding  is  leading  to  a 
serious  problem  in  the  province’s 
university  system  and  that  the 
quality  of  education  provided  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  as  a result.” 
Forty-twopercent“stronglyagreed” 
and  38  per  cent  “somewhat  agreed." 

Given  a number  of  hypothetical 
alternatives  to  deal  with  the  funding 
crisis,  54  per  cent  were  “very  sup- 
portive" and  33  per  cent  “somewhat 
supportive”  of  increased  govern- 
ment funding. 

As  for  increasing  student  tuition 
fees,  only  10  per  cent  were  “very 
supportive”;  4 1 per  cent  were  “very 


opposed.”  Just  six  per  cent  were 
“very  supportive”  of  reducing  the 
number  of  students  attending 
university;  5 1 per  cent  were  “very 
opposed.” 

More  than  half  (56  per  cent) 
believe  students  pay  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  their 
education,  and  think  tuition  fees 
should  rise  only  with  the  inflation 
rate. 

When  informed  that  the  council’s 
plan  involves  having  universities 
receive  an  additional  $400  million, 
a 1 7-per-cent  increase  that  would 
have  two-thirds  coming  from  the 
province  and  one-third  from  in- 
creased tuition,  27  per  cent  of 
respondents  were  “very  supportive” 
and  45  per  cent  “somewhat  suppor- 
tive.” 

More  specifically,  80  per  cent 
showed  support  for  increased 
government  funding  and  70  per 
cent  for  raising  tuition  fees, 
provided  financial  aid  is  available. 

The  COU  recovery  plan  calls  for 
increased  financial  aid  for  students 
who  can’t  afford  the  increase.  □ 

COU  asks 
province  for 
downpayment 
on  recovery 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  is  calling  on  the  province  to 
commit  to  the  long-term  recovery  of 
universities  with  a “downpayment”in 
its  spring  budget. 

The  council  seeks  a $40-million 
commitment  this  year  to  two 
programs  that  are  part  of  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  university 
recovery  program  it  first  outlined 
late  last  year.  (See  At  Guelph  Dec. 
5, 1990.) 

An  equity  access  fund  to  promote 
special  accessibility  for  the  disad- 
vantaged would  require  $25  million 
each  year  for  four  years,  with  the 
first  instalment  in  the  spring  budget. 
Another  $15  million  would  provide 
for  300  new  faculty  positions. 

Faculty  renewal  is  “an  immediate 
way  to  improve  quality  and  equity  in 
universities,”  says  COU.  Stu- 
dent/faculty ratios  have  worsened 
over  the  past  10  years,  and  many 
faculty  will  be  retiring  in  the  next  1 0 
years,  the  council  says.  □ 


Co-op  student  Tracy  Tegart  and  Prof.  John  Dutcher,  Physics. 
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Optics  experiment  opens 
student’s  eyes  to  options 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

Guelph  high  school  student  Tracy 
Tegart  is  getting  a chance  to  apply 
her  interest  in  physics  by  working  on 
campus  as  an  optics  research  assis- 
tant for  Prof.  John  Dutcher,  Physics. 

In  the  Wellington  County  co-op 
education  program  placement  she’s 
had  since  February,  Tegart  is  work- 
ing three  hours  a day  helping 
Dutcher  set  up  a laser  light-scatter- 
ing experiment.  Tegart  has  been 
doing  mechanical  drawings,  work- 
ing with  computer  software  and  set- 
ting up  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is 
to  scatter  laser  light  from  thin  films 
of  different  materials  such  as  me- 
tals, polymers  and  semi-conductors 
and  measure  the  slight  shift  in  the 
frequency  of  the  light  resulting  from 
the  vibrations  of  atoms  in  the 
material  — a sort  of  sound  wave 
pattern.  This  will  elicit  information 
about  the  mechanical  and  magnetic 
properties  of  the  films. 

The  shifted  signal  is  very  small  — 
about  a billionth  the  size  of  the  un- 
shifted signal  — so  measuring  it  re- 
quires a very  sensitive  detection 
scheme,  Dutcher  says. 

The  heart  of  the  experiment,  a 
Fabry-Perot  interferometer,  is  now 
being  built  in  the  physics  machine 
shop,  and  Tegart  has  been  creating 
mechanical  drawings  for  com- 


ponents that  will  be  used  in  the 
alignment  of  the  system. 

Being  involved  with  the  experi- 
ment from  design  to  implementa- 
tion is  providing  her  with  much 
more  in-depth  experience  than  she’s 
had  in  any  high  school  physics  class. 

At  school, “we  were  shown  a laser, 
but  we  didn’t  actually  work  with 
them,"  she  says.  “And  a lot  of  things 
(here)  have  been  new.  I had  very 
little  computing  experience  and  I’d 
never  taken  drafting.” 

Aligning  the  optical  system  is  a 
good  learning  opportunity  for 
Tegart,  says  Dutcher.  When  she’s 
not  working  on  the  apparatus,  she 
keeps  a journal  of  what  she  does  and 
works  on  independent  projects  on 
issues  such  as  scientific  ethics  and 
lab  safety  towards  her  credit  in  the 
co-op  program,  administered  by 
Bishop  Macdonnell  High  School. 

Tegart  hopes  to  carry  on  with 
physics  and  has  applied  to  the  B.Sc. 
programs  at  Guelph  and  two  other 
universities.  Although  she’s  not  sure 
which  area  of  physics  she’ll  special- 
ize in,  her  optics  experience  has 
opened  her  eyes  to  one  option.  And 
the  fact  that  she’s  the  first  female  to 
be  placed  by  the  program  in  a 
physics  lab  doesn’t  faze  her. 

“I’ve  always  been  encouraged 
throughout  school  to  pursue 
science.  I’m  interested  in  under- 
standing how  the  world  works."  □ 
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Student  Derek  Stewart,  left,  brings  his  own  utensils  to  Creelman  Hall.  With 
him  are  Hayley  Sinai,  a member  of  the  Hospitality  Services  environmen- 
tal advisory  committee,  and  Creelman  manager  Jeff  Chalmers. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Go  green  with  Creelman  ! 


Creelman  Hall  has  gone  green.  All 
disposable  plates  and  cutlery  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  “greening”  started  gradually. 
First,  styrofoam  containers  were 
eliminated  from  the  salad  bar.  Now, 
there  is  no  styrofoam  at  all  for 
takeout,  and  Creelman  customers 
are  encouraged  to  bring  their  own 
campus  mess  kits,  refillable  mugs 
and  other  reusable  dishware.  Milk 
comes  in  bulk,  and  there  are  refill- 
able  salt  and  pepper  shakers  on  all 
the  tables. 

The  “Go  Green  with  Creelman” 
campaign  was  started  by  the  stu- 
dents and  managers  of  the 
Hospitality  Services  environmental 
awareness  committee. 

Initially,  it  was  planned  as  a one- 
semester  experiment,  says  Creel- 
man manager  Jeff  Chalmers,  but 
the  greening  will  continue  next 
semester  “because  of  its  resounding 
success,  thanks  to  the  faculty,  staff 


and  students  who’ve  supported  the 
effort.  There  have  been  no  negative 
comments  — just  compliments.  It’s 
been  a lot  smoother  than  I thought 
it  would  be.” 

Students  from  Mills  Hall  use 
Creelman  dishes  for  takeout.  They 
just  have  to  drop  off  the  dishes  at  a 
collection  point  in  their  residence 
and  Creelman  staff  take  them  back 
to  the  cafeteria. 

“That’s  worked  out  well,  and  very 
few  dishes  have  gone  missing,”  says 
Chalmers. 

Committee  member  Hayley  Sinai 
says  the  program  could  be  ex- 
panded to  include  a cafeteria  in  one 
of  the  south  residences  next 
semester. 

Second-semester  B.Sc.  student 
Derek  Stewart,  just  one  of  the  many 
students  who  are  bringing  their  own 
utensils  to  Creelman,  says  he’s  glad 
to  do  his  part  to  help  out  the  en- 
vironment. □ 


Kehm  named  to  Crombie  commission 


Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Crombie 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
the  Toronto  Waterfront. 

In  January,  Kehm  joined  eight 
other  members  on  a Shoreline 
Regeneration  Study  Group  to 
prepare  a report  on  shoreline 
regeneration  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  report  will  become  one  of  a 
series  of  royal  commission  reports 
dealing  with  greater  Toronto 
waterfront  issues.  It  relates  closely 
to  the  lakefill/landfill  policy  re- 
search Kehm  has  done  for  the  City 
of  Toronto  in  the  past,  but  will  be 
expanded  to  include  the  shoreline 
area  from  Burlington  to  Newcastle. 

Kehm  says  practices  such  as 


dredging  and  lakefilling  have  sub- 
stantial effects  on  the  lake.  The 
questions  arise:  ‘Should  we  be  af- 
fecting the  lake  to  this  degree?  Are 
we  contaminating  or  affecting 
water  quality?  What  are  the  driving 
forces  behind  lakefilling?” 

The  study  group  has  been  asked  to 
do  an  analysis  of  North  American 
practice,  assess  regulations  and 
recommend  options. 

“If  we  want  to  use  the  ecosystem 
approach  to  the  planning  of  urban 
areas,”  says  Kehm,  “we  must 
develop  mechanisms  to  take 
natural  science  information  into  the 
political  and  planning  process.” 

The  group’s  report  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  April  and  will 
go  to  public  hearings  throughout 
the  summer  and  fall.  □ 


Violist  captures  the  leading  role 


He’s  played  for  the  Pope,  he’s  played 
with  the  Pips,  and  now  he’s  conduct- 
ing for  U of  G. 

He’s  violist  Henry  Janzen,  newly 
named  conductor  of  the 
University’s  newly  formed  or- 
chestra — a musician  whose  eclec- 
tic experiences  have  ranged  from 
playing  with  Gladys  Knight  and  the 
Pips  to  performing  at  the  Silver- 
dome  stadium  during  a visit  by  the 
Pope  to  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

In  between,  there’s  been  a host  of 
musical  activity  that  has  included 
conducting,  adjudicating  and 
teaching,  in  addition  to  performing 
solo  and  ensemble.  A former  prin- 
cipal violist  with  the  Windsor  Sym- 
phony, Janzen  teaches  at  Wayne 
State  University,  has  students  in 
Windsor,  Chatham  and  Guelph, 
and  plays  with  the  Michigan  Opera 
Theater.  He  has  also  played  with 
Orchestra  London. 

T often  put  in  80-  to  90-hour 
weeks,”  he  says, “but  I love  it  because 
I do  so  many  different  things.” 

Holder  of  a bachelor  of  music 
from  the  University  of  Windsor  and 
a master’s  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Janzen  says  he’s 
looking  forward  to  directing  the 
new  Guelph  orchestra,  which  is 
made  up  of  U of  G faculty,  staff  and 
students,  as  well  as  members  of  the 


Henry  Janzen 


local  community.  He  says  the  work 
will  be  fulfilling  because  the  or- 
chestra involves  such  a diverse 
group  of  players. 

Janzen  would  like  to  see  a wide 
range  of  works  offered  in  the  two 
concerts  the  orchestra  is  planning 
for  the  fall.  He’d  like  to  include 
baroque  and  romantic  pieces,  20th- 


century  works  by  composers  such 
as  Shostakovitch  and  works  by  con- 
temporary Canadian  composers. 

“We’re  very  fortunate  because  we 
can  do  a fairly  eclectic  range  of 
material,"  he  says.  Organizations 
like  the  Toronto  Symphony,  for  ex- 
ample, are  much  more  tied  to  the 
classics. 

“I  want  to  present  a challenge  to 
everyone,  but  without  overloading 
them,"  says  Janzen.  ‘1  want  to 
develop  a repertoire  they  find  fun 
and  interesting.  The  experience 
should  be  fun  for  everyone.  1 hope 
the  audiences  will  come  and  be 
challenged  and  surprised  and 
happy.” 

The  initiative  for  organizing  the 
orchestra  came  during  the  fall 
semester  when  President’s  Scholar 
Russell  Bonduriansky  and  a group 
of  students  expressed  strong  interest 
in  having  an  instrumental  ensemble 
involving  people  on  campus  and  in 
the  community.  Prof.  Gerald 
Manning,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  offered  to  act  as  faculty 
adviser  to  administer  the  orchestra 
through  the  department. 

Musicians  interested  in  trying  out 
for  the  orchestra  should  contact  the 
Department  of  Music  at  Ext. 
3127. □ 


Feeling  a little  crabby? 


Twenty  Wellington  County  co-op  education  stu- 
dents visited  U of  G last  week  to  tour  campus 
facilities  and  learn  more  about  the  University  en- 


vironment. Above,  Ted  White,  marine  species 
maintenance  facility  curator,  shows  some  of  the 
students  a crab  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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Park  to  pay  tribute  to  Toronto’s  construction  trade 


by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

Downtown  Toronto  has  buildings  com- 
memorating dignitaries,  but  nothing  com- 
memorating the  tradespeople  who  built  the 
skyscraping  structures  themselves.  That’s 
changing,  however,  and  a U of  G artist  is 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  all. 

Prof.  Margaret  Priest,  Fine  Art,  is  part  of  a 
team  whose  proposal  won  a major  park 
design  competition  sponsored  by  Toronto’s 
department  of  parks  and  recreation. 
Through  negotiations  with  a downtown 
developer,  the  city  had  acquired  a highly 
visible  half-acre  of  land  and  earmarked  it 
for  a theme  park,  based  on  the  contributions 
of  the  trades. 

“We  wanted  tobringtoTorontoa  park  that 
was  distinctly  urban  — a park  of  high 
calibre,”  says  Priest.  “All  great  cities  of  the 
world  have  great  parks." 

An  accomplished  artist,  she  was  ap- 


proached by  several  architectural  firms  to 
collaborate  on  the  idea,  but  settled  on  long- 
time associates  Baird/Sampson  Architects. 
In  addition,  her  team  included  her  husband, 
artist  Tony  Scherman,  and  landscape  ar- 
chitects Milus/Bollenberghe/Topps/ 
Watchom. 

Their  goal  was  to  develop  a monument  to 
the  crafts  within  the  construction  industry. 
“We  wanted  toemphasizetheirskillsoutside 
of  the  context  of  the  actual  building,"  says 
Priest. 

According  to  their  plan,  construction 
workers  will  be  commissioned  to  provide 
small-scale  samples  of  their  craft,  such  as 
bits  of  brickwork  and  masonry.  These  will 
be  displayed  in  the  panels  of  a steel  grid  that 
will  serve  as  the  park’s  centrepiece. 

Priest’s  vision  of  the  park  is  an  amalgam 
of  luscious  sights,  sounds,  smells  and  feel- 
ings abounding  in  every  nook  and  cranny.  “I 
see  the  park  as  an  attempt  to  bring  a symbol 
of  rejuvenation  and  rest  to  the  city." 


The  west  side  of  the  park  will  be  shady  and 
will  contain  a number  of  pathways  and 
benches,  as  well  as  a wide  variety  of  colorful 
plants  and  trees.  Fifty-four  varieties  of 
foliage  will  grace  the  landscape  and  provide 
for  both  summer  and  winter  gardens.  The 
sunny  east  side  of  the  park  will  hold  ramps, 
bridges  and  stairs  offering  many  scenic 
views  of  the  area. 

Above  an  embankment  will  stand  the  steel 
grid  displaying  the  construction  workers' 
crafts.  Cascading  at  the  centre  of  the  grid 
will  be  a solar-powered  waterfall  whose 
sound  and  intensity  will  vary  with  the  mood 
of  the  sun. 

Overall.  Priest  believes  the  park  reflects 
the  contemporary  condition  of  Toronto. 
“This  will  be  a brand  new  park  imaging  the 
changing  nature  of  the  city,"  she  says.  “There 
is  a sense  of  modem  min  about  it  — things 
appear  to  be  both  going  up  and  coming 
down." 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ensure  that 


the  park  will  be  safe  at  night  and  accessible 
to  children  and  the  disabled.  Handrails  will 
be  inscribed  with  braille,  and  each  section  of 
the  park  will  offer  a distinct  flow  of  sound 
and  light. 

Priest  sees  the  park  as  a way  for  artists  to 
communicate  with  the  public.  "The  land  is 
the  canvas  with  plants  and  building 
materials  acting  on  it  for  the  appreciation  of 
people  in  the  street.” 

Her  success  in  this  competition  is  already 
winning  her  appreciable  recognition,  but  al- 
though she  acknowledges  the  achievement, 
her  satisfaction  lies  in  the  park  itself. 

'It  was  great  to  win,  but  my  greatest 
pleasure  will  be  to  walk  through  the  park 
with  a future  grandchild." 

Construction  on  the  park  is  expected  to 
begin  this  spring,  with  completion 
scheduled  for  1993.  □ 

Angela  Bart  is  a student  participant  in  a research 
writing  program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research. 
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supports  curator  in  efforts  to  retain  Arboretum’s  scientific  role 


Petition 

An  open  letter  to  Senate: 

In  your  deliberations  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  management 
review  of  non-teaching  departments 
conducted  by  Canada  Consulting 
CRESAP,  I would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a matter  that  is  clear- 
ly not  a management  decision,  but 
an  academic  decision. 

I therefore  urge  you  to  actively 
consider  this  matter  and  make  a 
decision  that  is  within  the  realm  of 
your  direct  responsibility,  irrespec- 
tive of  decisions  already  made  by 
the  administration  in  consultation 
with  CRESAP. 

The  matter  involves  the  accepted 
and  already  acted  on  restructuring 
of  The  Arboretum  from  an  institu- 
tion based  on  scientifically  curated 
collections  of  woody  plants,  with 
related  undergraduate  teaching, 
graduate  student  supervision  and 
research,  into  an  environmental 
park  focusing  on  environmental  in- 
formation and  education. 

The  Arboretum  concept  was  con- 
ceived by  interested  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  mid-  1960s  and  approved 
in  principle  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, which  officially  approved  the 
University’s  master  plan  in  Novem- 
ber 1970. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  no 
longer  support  positions  that  pro- 
vide scientific  curation  of  collec- 
tions of  woody  plants  and  related 
research,  this  facility  cannot  in  good 
faith  consider  itself  an  arboretum, 
any  more  than  a rock  shop  could 
call  itself  a museum  of  paleontol- 
ogy. 

This  I can  say  with  the  full  backing 
of  the  botanical  garden  community, 
having  served  as  chair  of  the  plant 
collections  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Botanical 
Gardens  and  Arboreta  (AABGA) 
and  now  a member  of  the 
association’s  board  of  directors. 

In  addition,  the  chair  of  the  ac- 
creditation commission  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums, 
Roy  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Botanic 
Garden,  has  clearly  stated  to  me 
that  this  restructured  facility  could 
not  receive  accreditation  as  an  ar- 
boretum through  the  association. 

I do  not  mean  to  dwell  on  this 


matter  of  definition,  other  than  to 
show  the  gravity  of  this  decision. 

What  I contend  that  Senate  must 
consider  is  whether  The  Ar- 
boretum, as  a de  facto  academic 
unit  (although  not  in  administrative 
structure),  is  serving  an  important 
role  worthy  of  support  as  it  was 
conceived  — with  programming 
that  developed  from  this  concept  — 
and  in  relation  to  the  University’s 
vision  for  excellence  in  areas  of 
strength,  including  the  biological 
sciences  and  environmental  studies. 

These  should  relate  to  both  the 
self-generated  research  program 
and  that  done  in  collaboration  with, 
or  in  support  of,  other  academic 
units. 

The  collections  and  research 
developments  of  The  Arboretum 
took  an  early  focus  on  conservation 
concerns  of  southern  Ontario’s 
woody  flora,  especially  the  rare 
species  of  the  biologically  diverse 
region  known  as  the  Carolinian 
Zone. 

T welve  years  of  survey,  collection 
and  research  in  this  zone  have 
brought  notice  to  The  Arboretum  as 
a centre  of  current  knowledge. 
Several  agencies,  including  the 
Canadian  Parks  Service,  the 
Canadian  Museum  of  Nature  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  consider  this  program 
the  only  source  of  relevant  and  cur- 
rent information  on  rare  woody 
species  and  vegetation  manage- 
ment in  southern  Ontario. 

1 invite  you  to  review  the  many 
letters  on  file  with  the  University 
secretary. 

Our  museum  (herbarium)  collec- 
tions were  extensively  referenced 
by  authors  for  the  recent  Allas  of 
Rare  Vascular  Plants  of  Ontario 
and  for  status  reports  prerequisite  to 
individual  species  receiving  official 
status.  Many  of  these  reports  were 
written  by  me  or  with  colleagues. 

The  living  collections,  plus  the 
field  records  of  recent  surveys,  al- 
lowed considerable  collaborative 
research  with  faculty  members  in 
various  departments  as  well  as  re- 
searchers in  other  countries,  some 
of  whom  came  to  Guelph  to  pursue 
problems  identified  by  early  Ar- 


boretum-based studies  or  to  use  the 
diverse  collection  of  woody  plants. 

In  addition  to  this  research  on  the 
conservation  biology  of  individual 
species.  The  Arboretum  has  been 
seen  as  an  active  promoter  of  par- 
ticipation by  North  American 
botanical  gardens  in  conservation 
studies  and  public  awareness 
through  my  position  as  chair  of 
AABG  A’s  plant  conservation  com- 
mittee. 

U of  G was  represented  at  the  first 
international  Botanical  Gardens 
Conservation  Symposium  in  1985 
through  my  participation.  I was  also 
involved  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Gran  Canaria  and 
accompanying  resolutions. 

One  of  those  resolutions  calls  on 
northern  botanical  gardens  to  work 
actively  with  sister  gardens  in  the 
south.  We  have  done  this  in  a small 
way  though  personal  contacts  with 
forest  restoration  projects  in  Costa 
Rica  and  El  Salvador. 

More  recently,  a graduate  student 
from  Nicaragua  was  accepted  to 
begin  a community-based  forest 
restoration  project  — a rare  col- 
laborative effort  between  Guelph’s 
departments  of  Botany  and  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 

All  these  long-term  projects  and 
the  visibility  brought  to  this  Univer- 
sity, including  graduate  student 
projects,  are  now  in  jeopardy. 

The  Arboretum’s  acknowledged 
interest  in  restoration  ecology  led  to 
U of  G being  chosen  as  the  1 992  site 
of  the  Society  for  Ecological  Res- 
toration Conference,  which  draws 
between  500  and  600  people  from 
across  North  America  and  Europe. 
Because  I am  chair  of  the  local 
committee,  this,  too,  is  now  in 
jeopardy. 

Senate  should  now  deliberate  on 
whether  this  program  — developed 
on  a collections  base,  founded  by 
rigorously  defined  documentation, 
scientific  curation  and  a bio- 
regionally  appropriate  accessions 
policy  of  both  exotic  and  native 
stock,  and  expanded  over  12  years 
into  a research,  teaching  and  infor- 
mation program  based  on  the 
Carolinian  Zone  — should  continue 
or  be  abruptly  terminated  because 


it  is  no  longer  relevant  to  the 
University,  as  defined  by  the 
CRESAP  management  review. 

A final  note  should  be  made.  I fully 
acknowledge  the  financial  con- 
straints under  which  the  University 
now  operates  and  President  Brian 
Segal’s  worthy  cause  of  developing 
a more  streamlined  management 
system.  I am  not  suggesting  that 
Arboretum  programs  are  more  im- 
portant or  more  central  to  the 
University’s  academic  role  than 
those  of  any  other  academic  depart- 
ment. 

But  The  Arboretum  is  in  a special 
situation  in  that  it  can  do  consider- 
able self-funding,  as  do  many 
prominent  university  arboreta  such 
as  Harvard’s  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Cornell  Plantations  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Arboretum.  It  can 
also  achieve  cost  recovery  on  many 
of  its  public  programs. 

Now  that  we  have  been  allowed  to 
formulate  a development  team  and 
seek  outside  support,  it  seems  very 
short-sighted  to  contemplate  such  a 
major  disembowelment  of  a vital 
University  program  that  has  been 
20  years  in  development  and  will  no 
longer  be  fully  dependent  on  fund- 
ing from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  nor  in  direct  com- 
petition with  teaching  departments. 

John  Ambrose 
The  Arboretum 
Graduate  Faculty,  Botany 

This  statement  is  endorsed  by  my 
University  colleagues  listed  below: 

Department  of  Botany 

Prof.  Usher  Posluszny 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson 
Prof.  Richard  Reader 


My  wife  and  I have  just  returned 
from  Halifax,  where  the  Guelph 
men’s  basketball  team  tried  valiant- 
ly to  win  a national  championship 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Joining  us  in  the  cheering  section 
was  President  Brian  Segal. 

I feel  confident  in  stating  that  there 
are  very  few  universities  in  Canada 
whose  chief  executive  officer  would 


(plus  nine  staff  and  students) 
Environmental  Biology: 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan 
Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree 
Franco  diGiovanni 
Prof.  Andy  Gordon 
(plus  15  staff  and  students) 

Land  Resource  Science: 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts 

Horticultural  Science: 

Prof.  Glen  Lumis 
Jean  Gerrath 

University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development: 

Prof.  David  Douglas 
Prof.  Stephen  Rodd 

School  of  Landscape  Architecture: 
Prof.  Walter  Kehm 
Prof.  John  Milliken 
Prof.  Robert  Brown 
Prof.  Nathan  Perkins 

Geography: 

Prof.  Michael  Moss 
Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser 
Prof.  Kiyoko  Miyanishi 

Psychology 
Prof.  Brian  Earn 

Zoology: 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton 
Prof.  Vernon  Thomas 

Sociology  & Anthropology 
Prof.  Hans  Bakker 
Prof.  Nora  Cebotarev 
Prof.  Tony  Winson 

Philosophy: 

Prof.  Alex  Michalos 
Prof.  Hugh  Lehman 


give  up  a weekend  to  travel  across 
the  country  to  support  the 
university’s  student  athletes. 

On  behalf  of  my  son,  his  team- 
mates and  coaches.  I’d  like  to  thank 
the  president  for  his  attendance  and 
support.  I know  his  presence  meant 
a great  deal  to  the  team. 

Allan  Mau 
Nepean 


Team  appreciates  Segal’s  presence 


Arboretum  no  longer  an  arboretum? 


End  of  an  era 


A feeling  of  dismay  came  over  me 
when  1 learned  of  the  recently 
proposed  reduction  of  activities  at 
The  Arboretum. 

I have  understood  The  Arboretum 
to  be  one  of  the  major  contributors 
to  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
credentials  as  a centre  of  excellence 
in  the  area  of  environmental  scien- 
ces. 

The  Arboretum  is  known  by  many 
as  a pleasant  park  in  which  to  stroll, 
jog  and  appreciate  nature.  For 
others,it’s  a place  to  study  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  woody  plants. 

These  are  valid  perceptions  of  The 
Arboretum,  but  of  more  fundamen- 


tal importance  are  the  research  ac- 
tivities and  genetic  banking  pertain- 
ing  to  Carolinian  and  other 
temperate  forest  species  that  are 
conducted  there. 

The  Arboretum  is  a scientific  in- 
stitution and  living  museum  unique 
in  Canada  and  of  global  sig- 
nificance. To  cease  research  and 
collection  development  and 
eliminate  the  curatorial  position 
nullifies  The  Arboretum’s  most  im- 
portant role.  It  could  be  argued  that 
without  these  activities,  it  will  no 
longer  be  an  arboretum  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Many  U of  G supporters  regard 


The  Arboretum’s  work  as  some- 
thing in  which  great  pride  can  be 
taken.  The  facility’s  environmental 
stewardship  role  is  very  important 
for  many  alumni  and  friends. 

I imagine  that  my  feelings  are  rep- 
resentative of  those  of  people  both 
on  and  off  campus,  many  of  whom 
have  given  time  and  financial  sup- 
port over  the  years  to  build  a truly 
valuable  facility,  which  I sincerely 
hope  you  will  not  allow  to  become 
the  victim  of  short-sighted  and  false 
economies. 

Brooks  Wickett 
BLA  1979 


My  departure  from  the  University  at 
the  end  of  March  concluded  26 
years  of  service  that  began  in  April 
1965.  Unfortunately,  current  cir- 
cumstances have  not  provided  me 
with  a suitable  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge all  the  fine  folks  I’ve 
been  associated  with  over  that 
period. 

This  situation  certainly  has  caused 
me  to  reflect  on  the  past,  and  al- 
though there  have  been  many 
worthwhile  events  over  the  years, 
my  fondest  memories  will  surely  be 
of  the  people  I have  been  privileged 
to  work  and  associate  with. 


With  rare  exceptions,  I have  found 
the  folks  at  the  University  to  be 
decent,  dedicated  and  concerned 
about  the  community  where  they 
work  and  live. 

I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  all  those  I 
have  been  associated  with  and 
thank  them  for  their  guidance  and 
support  over  this  span  of  a quarter 
of  a century.  I wish  everyone  health 
and  happiness  in  the  future. 

John  Mason 
Guelph 


Staff  crucial  to  University  functioning,  Segal  tells  UGSA 


Staff  are  critical  to  the  functioning  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  crucial  to  the  University’s  achieving  its 
objectives,  President  Brian  Segal  told  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  of  Guelph  Staff  As- 
sociation at  a meeting  last  week. 

Segal  said  staff  have  been  instrumental  in  help- 
ing the  University  achieve  many  of  its  successes 
of  the  past  few  years.  Staff  efforts  have,  for  ex- 
ample, contributed  much  towards  improving  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  students  through  im- 
proved liaison  efforts,  the  development  of  the 
employment  equity  policy  and  the  Green  Plan, 
and  the  implementation  of  the  child-care  centre. 

The  administration  is  trying  to  create  a more 
positive  working  environment  at  U of  G,  said 
Segal,  and  the  employee  morale  survey  was  an 


opportunity  to  get  a clearer  understanding  of 
factors  that  relate  to  campus  morale. 

In  a lengthy  question  period  that  followed  the 
president’s  address,  staff  quizzed  him  on  the 
morale  survey  as  well  as  the  CRESAP  Canada 
Consulting  review  and  other  related  topics. 

One  staff  member  asked  the  president  about 
“secrecy  around  the  internal  review"  and  em- 
phasized the  amount  of  anxiety  that  exists  on 
campus  as  a result  of  the  process.  In  response, 
Segal  said  the  University  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  ensure  that  employees  not  hear  about 
job  changes  from  the  media.  Because  the  review 
is  being  conducted  in  three  phases,  full  details 
cannot  be  made  public  until  all  phases  are  com- 
plete, he  said. 


Segal  said  the  University  is  making  every  effort 
to  accommodate  employees  and  plans  to  focus 
on  staff  training  and  development. 

Another  staff  member  questioned  the  president 
on  the  role  of  staff  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Segal  said  staff  are  involved  through 
representation  on  many  committees  that  deal 
with  important  University  issues  and  through  the 
collective  bargaining  each  unit  does. 

Segal  said  administrators  try  to  be  responsive 
to  employees,  but  the  two  groups  can’t  always 
agree  on  solutions.  As  everyone  works  towards 
creating  a more  positive  environment  for 
change,  the  better  off  the  University  will  be,  he 
said.  □ 


Telethon  kicks  off 
fund-raising  effort 

The  kickoff  for  U of  G’s  1991  Alma 
Mater  Fund  will  be  a gala  telethon 
April  18  at  Alumni  House.  This 
year’s  goal  for  the  annual  ftind-rais- 
ing  campaign  is  $1.6  million. 

President  Brian  Segal  and  execu- 
tive members  of  the  Alma  Mater 
Fund  advisory  council  will  make  the 
first  fund-raising  phone  calls  to 
alumni.  Also  participating  will  be 
college  deans.  Alumni  House  staff 
and  members  of  the  university. 

This  is  the  first  time  a telethon  has 
been  held  to  mark  the  annual  kick- 
off and  volunteer  appreciation 
night.  It  will  run  from  7 to  9 p.m.  □ 
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University  of  Guelph 
proposed  1991/92  operating  and 
special  capital  projects  budgets 

For  fiscal  year  May  1 , 1 991 , to  April  30, 1 992 

Prepared  by  the  Budget  Office 


April  8, 1991 


Operating  budget,  excluding  the  OMAF  contract 


Introduction 

The  University  of  Guelph’s 
operating  budget  consists  of 
two  major  components: 

■ a $32.4-million  contract 
with  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (OMAF);  and 

■ $153. 1 million  in 
revenues  from  a variety 
of  sources,  including 
$103.7  million  in  grants 
from  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU)  and  $5.4 
million  from  OMAF  to 
OVC  under  the  Farm 
Animal  Health  Improve- 
ment Program(FAHIP). 

A separate  budget  for  the 
OMAF  contract  is  normal- 
ly part  of  this  presentation, 
but  the  University  has  not 
yet  received  enough  infor- 
mation from  the  ministry  to 
prepare  a detailed  budget. 

Costs  for  services 
provided  to  ancillary  units 
(Hospitality  Services,  Park- 
ing, Residences  and  the 
University  Centre)  from  the 
operating  fund  are  iden- 
tified in  this  budget,  but 
complete  budgets  for  these 
units  are  presented  to'and 
approved  separately  by  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

A budget  for  the  Special 
Capital  Projects  Fund  has 
been  included  in  this 
presentation.  The  special 
capital  projects  account 
was  created  in  the  1 989/90 
fiscal  year  to  fund  new 
University-initiated  capital 
projects  and  supplement 
college  operating  budgets 
in  the  purchase  of  under- 
graduate teaching  equip- 
ment. The  fund  is  also  used 
to  cover  shortfalls  in  fund- 
ing  on  large  capital 
projects. 

The  sources  of  revenues 
for  the  Special  Capital 
Projects  Fund  include  re- 
coveries of  operating  costs 
from  ancillaries,  approved 
transfers  from  the  property 
endowment  fund  (Heritage 
Trust)  and  other  revenues 
such  as  rentals  and  user  fees 
specific  to  a funded  capital 
project. 


Reading  notes 

(1)  Table  1 contains  columns  of 
financial  data  presented  by  major 
revenue  category  and  organization- 
al unit.  Table  1A  summarizes  the 
overall  financial  position  of  the 
University’s  operating  budget. 

(2)  Dollars  shown  for  each  or- 
ganizational unit  in  this  presentation 
are  1990/91  dollars  and  therefore 
exclude  expected  cost  increases  in 
1991/92.  A separate  reserve  has 
been  created  for  budgeted  increases 
in  salaries  and  benefits  and  inflation 
on  specifically  identified  items  such 
as  maintenance  and  health  and 
safety  items.  This  reserve  will  be 
allocated  to  units  during  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Columns  enclosed  by  an  outline 
on  Tables  1 and  1A  contain  the  in- 
flation assumptions  and  special 
items  to  the  base  budget  used  to 
create  the  1991/92  budget.  There 
are  three  main  types  of  changes  — 
inflation,  budget  increases  and 
budget  decreases.  The  columns  en- 
titled ‘budget  increases”and  ‘budget 
decreases”  in  Table  1 contain  num- 
bered items  that  refer  back  to  notes 
in  this  narrative. 

Throughout  this  presentation,  ref- 
erence will  be  made  to  the  1 99 1 / 92 


budget  at  three  levels  of  develop- 
ment: 

■ 1991/92  base  budget  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  1991/92  planning 
and  consists  of  the  1990/91 
budget  with  one-time  1990/91 
changes  removed  and  1991/92 
salary  commitments  made  in 
1990/91  added. 

■ 1991/92  proposed  budget  is  the 
1991/92  base  budget  adjusted 
using  1991/92  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure assumptions.  Or- 
ganizational unit  budgets  are 
expressed  in  1990/91  constant  or 
uninflated  dollars.  Inflation  and 
other  "Unallocated  expenses”  are 
held  in  central  accounts  pending 
completion  of  salary  negotiation 
or  more  detailed  planning  proce- 
dures. 

■ The  199 1 / 92  projected  budget  is 
prepared  to  present  year-to-year 
comparisons  only.  It  is  the 
1991/92  proposed  budget  with 
projected  distributions  of  all  “Un- 
allocated expenses/’including  in- 
flation and  carry-forward  results 
from  1990/91. 


Institutional  revenues: 
Table  1,  page  1 

There  are  two  main  classifications 
of  institutional  revenues:  grants,  fees 
and  general  revenues,  which  pro- 
vide the  core  funding  for  ongoing 
teaching  and  research  activities;  and 
special  grants  and  revenues.  The  lat- 
ter refers  to  revenues  that  are  usually 
designated  for  specific  projects  or  as 
part  of  MCU  enrolment  incentive 
programs. 

Institutional  revenues  exclude 
revenues  raised  by  local 
departmental  activities  such  as  the 
operations  of  the  OVC  clinics  and 
charges  for  continuing  education 
programs  and  laboratory  services. 
Unit  budgets  reported  here  are 
therefore  net  of  these  revenues. 

Column:  1991/92  base  budget. 
The  1991/92  base  budget  in  this 
presentation  is  the  1990/91  budget 
adjusted  for  any  commitments 
made  in  1990/91  that  affect 
1991/92  spending.  The  1990/91 
approved  base  deficit  was  $ 1 .5  mil- 
lion. Added  to  this  amount  are 
$1,891  million  in  1991/92  commit- 
ments made  as  part  of  1990/91 
salary  negotiations.  The  1991/92 
budget  process  therefore  started 


with  a $3.39 1 -million  base  deficit. 

Column:  inflation.  Under“Institu- 
tional  Revenues,”  inflation  is 
defined  as  that  revenue  available 
for  the  funding  of  price  and  wage 
increases  on  existing  University 
programs. 

The  operating  grant  is  the  main 
grant  received  from  MCU  for  the 
operation  of  teaching  programs  and 
represents  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  University’s  operating  income. 
In  1991  /92,  the  grant  is  expected  to 
increase  by  7.1  per  cent  over  the 
1990/91  budget.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  funding  announcement 
made  by  the  provincial  government 
in  February  1991. 

Tuition  fees  are  forecast  to  in- 
crease by  3.8  percent.  The  province 
approved  a tuition  fee  rate  increase 
of  eight  per  cent,  but  U of  G plans 
to  reduce  overall  enrolment  by 
about  600  students  from  1990/91 
levels. 

Contract  overheads  are  service 
fees  charged  on  the  OMAF  contract 
($8.2  million)  and  international  and 
departmental  research  contracts 
($3.1  million).  The  OMAF  contract 
service  fee  is  budgeted  to  increase 
by  4.8  per  cent  or  $394,000. 
Departmental  research  overhead 
recoveries  are  expected  to  decline 
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TABLE  1 
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INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES: 


Grants  Fees  & General  Revenues: 
OPERATING  GRANT 
TUITION  FEES 
CONTRACT  OVERHEADS 
RESEARCH  INFRASTRUCTURE  GRANT 
INTEREST  REVENUES 
ANCILLARY  RECOVERIES 
SUNDRY 

Total  Grants  Fees  & General  Revenues 

Special  Grants  & Revenues: 

GENERAL  ACCESSIBILITY 

DISABLED  STUDENTS  ACCESSIBILTY 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENT  FUND 
FAHIP  GRANT 

FACULTY  RENEWAL  GRANT 
TAX  GRANT 


Total  Special  Grants  & Revenues 
TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE 


91/92 

BASE 

BUDGET 


93.401 
24,275 
1 1 ,288 
1,943 
2,500 
5,379 
528 


139,314 


5,684 

0 

237 

0 

5,400 

1,601 


13,808 

153.122 


INFLATION 

| 

-Special  Items 1 

91/92 

(Normal 

% INCR. 

BUDGET 

BUDGET 

PROPOSED 

Growth) 

ON  BASE  INCREASES 

DECREASES 

BUDGET 

Notes  Notes 

6,636 

7.1% 

100,037 

911 

3.8% 

25,186 

193 

1.7% 

11,481 

124 

6.4% 

2,067 

(500) 

-20.0% 

2,000 

269 

5.0% 

200 

#1 

5,848 

528 

7,633 

5.5% 

200 

147,147 

59 

1.0% 

5,743 

15 

6.4% 

252 

0 

270 

5.0% 

5,670 

49 

3.1% 

(828)  #2 

823 

886 

394 

2.9% 

(628) 

13,374 

8.026 

5.2% 

200 

(828) 

160,520 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
91/92  OPERATING  BUDGET 
Fiscal  Year  May  1, 1991  to  April  30, 1992 

1 ABLE  1 
PAGE  2 

91/92 

INFLATION 

1 Special  Items 1 

91/92 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

BASE 

(Normal 

BUDGET  BUDGET 

RESIGNATION 

PROPOSED 

BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNIT 

BUDGET 

Growth) 

INCREASES  DECREASES 

SAVINGS 

BUDGET 

Notes  Notes 

Teaching  Units: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

10,192 

(32) 

10,160 

C.  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

11,358 

17  #3 

(22) 

1 1 ,353 

FAMILY  AND  CONSUMER  STUDIES 

5,667 

(19) 

5,648 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

1 1 ,760 

(127) 

11,633 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

18,274 

(48) 

18,226 

C.  PHYSICAL  & ENGINEER.  SCIENCE 

14.129 

(101) 

14,028 

C.  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

10,422 

(41) 

10,381 

U.  SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING  ED. 

1,094 

(80)  #9 

1,014 

U.  SCHOOL  OF  RURAL  PLANNING 

991 

fti 

OTHER  TEACH.  UNITS 

152 

152 

Total  Teaching  Units 

84,039 

17  (80) 

(390) 

83,586 

Academic  Services: 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 

829 

17  #4 

846 

LIBRARY  OPERATIONS 

5,935 

(34) 

5,901 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 

1,718 

(3) 

1,715 

TEACHING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

1,287 

1,287 

REGISTRAR 

2,565 

(8) 

2,557 

ACADEMIC  SERVICES 

834 

834 

Total  Academic  Services 

13,168 

17  0 

(45) 

13,140 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  TABLE  1 

91/92  OPERATING  BUDGET  pages 

Fiscal  Year  May  1, 1991  to  April  30, 1992 


91/92 

INFLATION 

! 

-Special  Items 

— i 

91/92 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

BASE 

(Normal 

BUDGET 

BUDGET 

RESIGNATION 

PROPOSED 

BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNIT 

BUDGET 

Growth) 

INCREASES 

DECREASES 

SAVINGS 

BUDGET 

Notes 

Notes 

COMPUTING  SERVICES 

4,172 

4,172 

COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

1,849 

1,849 

STUDENT  SERVICES  AND  ATHLETICS 

4,461 

(10) 

4,451 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

2,306 

(7) 

2,299 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

1,349 

1,349 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

2,483 

2,483 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

2,626 

(4) 

2,622 

Total  Administration 

8,764 

0 

0 

(11) 

8,753 

PHYS  RESOURCES  - OPERATIONS 

20,003 

348 

#5 

(7) 

20,344 

EXTERNAL  RELATIONS 

2,316 

2,316 

LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

2,689 

200 

2,889 

UTILITIES 

7,422 

526 

238 

#6 

8,186 

RENOVATIONS 

494 

(100) 

#10 

394 

GENERAL  EXPENSE 

2,854 

525 

#7 

3,379 

UNALLOCATED  EXPENSES:  ACADEMIC 

3,547 

817 

#8 

(600) 

#11 

3,764 

: NON  ACADEMIC 

(3,850) 

#12 

(3,850) 

INFLATION 

435 

7,412 

7,847 

UNIVERSITY  RESERVES 

300 

300 

TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS 

156,513 

8,138 

1,962 

(4,630) 

(463) 

161,520 

BASE  NET  REVENUES  (EXPENSES) 

(3,391) 

(1 ,000) 

One  Time  Implementation  Costs 

(2,500) 

#13 

(2,500) 

91/92  NET  REVENUES  (EXPENSES) 


by  $200,000  because  of  forecast 
general  reduction  in  provincial  re- 
search grants. 

The  research  infrastructure 
grant  is  forecast  to  increase  by  the 
amount  of  the  operating  grant  in- 
crease or  6.4  per  cent. 

Interest  revenues  are  projected  to 
decline  by  $500,000.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  expected  decline  in  in- 
terest rates  and  a reduction  in  the 
operating  portfolio  balance  due  to 
the  expected  1991/92  operating 
deficit. 

Ancillary  recoveries  have  been  in- 
creased by  five  per  cent,  based  on  a 
combination  of  forecast  utility  and 
salary  price  increases. 

General  accessibility  is  a com- 
bination of  two  government  fund- 
ing plans  designed  to  increase  ac- 
cessibility to  university  education 
for  both  graduate  and  under- 


graduate students.  The  first  plan  is 
referred  to  as  the  accessibility  fund. 
It  was  announced  in  1987  and  was 
designed  to  provide  extra  funds  to 
universities  for  enrolments  above 
their  1986  levels. 

In  1989,  the  government  an- 
nounced that  it  was  phasing  out  this 
program  over  three  years.  Funds 
freed  from  this  phase-out  were  then 
made  available  under  a new  pro- 
gram to  be  allocated  to  institutions 
who  agreed  to  higher  standard  en- 
rolment corridors. 

New  corridors  were  set  in  1990, 
with  institutions  being  funded  for 
enrolment  above  the  midpoint  of 
their  pre- 1 987“old"  corridor. 

This  conversion  from  the  acces- 
sibility program  to  new  enrolment 
corridors,  using  current  assump- 
tions, will  yield  Guelph  $59,000  in 
additional  funding  in  1991  /92. 


Institutional  revenues 

Columns:  budget  increases  and 
decreases 

Note  1.  Ancillary  recoveries  into  the 
operating  budget  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $200,000  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Residences  as  part  of  the 
plan  to  recover  the  full  costs  of  ser- 
vices such  as  administration  and 
physical  plant  support. 

Note  2.  Faculty  renewal  is  a five- 
year  program  started  in  1986/87 
designed  to  bridge  existing  faculty 
positions  to  retirement  with  new  ap- 
pointments. By  1990/91,  Guelph 
had  received  funding  for  its  full  al- 
location of  32  positions.  Starting  in 
1991/92,  government  funding  for 
these  positions  will  be  phased  out 
over  five  years.  The  total  estimated 
revenue  reduction  in  1991/92  is 
$828,000. 


Institutional  expenses: 
Table  1,  pages  2 and  3 

Column:  inflation 

The  U of  G Library  acquisitions 
budget  has  been  increased  by  7.4  per 
cent  or  $200,000. 

Central  utilities  costs  are 
projected  to  increase  by  seven  per 
cent  or  $526,000.  This  is  a com- 
bination of  forecast  hydro  and 
natural  gas  rate  increases  on  the 
existing  level  of  consumption. 

Under“Unallocated  Expenses, ”an 
account  of  $7.4 1 2 million  has  been 
created  to  hold  the  provision  for 
salary  and  benefit  cost  increases  in 
addition  to  inflation  on  specifically 
identified  items  such  as  main- 
tenance and  health  and  safety  items. 
Also  included  is  a provision  of 
$550,000  for  the  24-per-cent  in- 


crease in  UIC  benefits  effective  July 
1,1991. 

Columns:  budget  increases  and 
decreases.  “Budget  increases”  and 
‘budget  decreases”  are  changes  in 
funding  as  the  result  of  revised  ob- 
jectives, new  approved  programs  or 
special  projects. 

Note  3.  The  Department  of  Zoology 
will  receive  $ 1 7,000  in  base  funding 
for  a marine  biology  field  course.  In 
previous  years,  this  had  been  sup- 
ported by  annual  one-time  alloca- 
tions based  on  enrolments. 

Note  4.  The  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  will  receive  $ 1 7,000  in  base 
funding  to  hire  additional  staff  to 
administer  increased  graduate  en- 
rolments. 

Note  5.  A total  of  160,000  square 
feet  in  new  space  will  be  added  to  the 
University  in  1991/92.  Some 
$348,000  has  been  budgeted  to 
cover  housekeeping  and  routine 
maintenance  costs  of  this  space. 
Note  6.  Funds  of  $238,000  have 
been  provided  to  cover  utility  in- 
creases associated  with  new  build- 
ings, primarily  for  the  new 
environmental  biology/horticul- 
tural science  complex. 

Note  7.  Under  ‘General  Expenses,” 
the  following  items  have  been 
budgeted  for  a total  of  $525,000: 

■ $25,000  in  support  of  a Centre 
for  Ichthyology  (first  of  a three- 
year  commitment); 

■ $200,000  for  new  under- 
graduate scholarships;  and 

■ $300,000  for  new  graduate 
scholarships. 

Note  8.  Under  “Academic  Unallo- 
cated Expenses,”the  following  addi- 
tions have  been  budgeted  for  a total 
of  $8 17,000: 

■ $772,000  for  additional  faculty 
positions,  both  for  new  positions 
in  expanded  programs  in  com- 
merce and  environmental 
science  and  for  bridging  existing 
positions  until  retirement;  and 

■ $45,000  for  one-time  funds  for 
the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  primarily  funding  the 
appointment  of  a temporary 
director. 

Note  9.  As  part  of  a phase-in  to  full 
cost  recovery,  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  will  reduce  net 
base  binding  by  $80,000.  This  unit 
is  targeting  to  recover  all  direct  costs 
by  fiscal  1993/94. 

Note  10.  Renovations  funded  from 
the  operating  budget  will  be  reduced 
by  $100,000.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  University’s 
budgeted  deficit 

Note  11.  Budget  reductions  totalling 
$600,000  will  be  made  from 
academic  and  academic  services 
programs.  These  reductions  are 
one-time  claims  on  items  such  as  the 
research  enhancement  fund  and 
savings  due  to  unfilled  positions. 
Note  12.  Budget  reductions  totalling 
$3.85  million  will  be  made  in  non- 
teaching units.  Most  of  this  reduc- 
tion will  be  the  result  of  savings 
identified  as  part  of  the  special  inter- 
nal review  of  non-teaching  func- 
tions and  services.  These  will  be 
base  or  permanent  savings  applied 
to  maintain  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  academic  priorities. 
These  priorities  have  been  reflected 
in  this  and  the  1990/91  budget  with 
such  items  as  improved  scholarship 
opportunities  for  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  main- 
tenance of  the  library  acquisitions 
budgets,  new  faculty  positions  and 
more  competitive  faculty  salaries. 
Detailed  allocation  of  this  reduction 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  im- 
plementation starting  May  1,  1991. 
Note  13.  Implementation  of  budget 
reductions  to  non-teaching  units 
identified  under  the  internal  review 
will  require  an  estimated  one-time 
expenditure  of  $2.5  million.  Items 
covered  will  be  costs  of  early  retire- 
ments, termination  costs,  temporary 
staff  costs  and  conversion  costs  to 
more  automated  processes. 

Column:  resignation  savings. 

Savings  are  generated  when 
employees  who  resign  or  retire  are 
replaced  at  lower  salaries.  Total 
permanent  savings  from  this  ac- 
tivity in  1991/92  are  estimated  to 
be  $463,000,  of  which  about 


II 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
91/92  OPERATING  BUDGET 
Summary  of  Accumulated  Surplus  (Deficit) 


CURRENT 

90/91 

BUDGET 

FORECAST 

90/91 

RESULTS 

PROPOSED 

91/92 

BUDGET 

Add: 

CARRYFWDS 
FROM  90/91 

PROJECTED 

91/92 

BUDGET 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE: 

UNIVERSITY  SURPLUS  - PRIOR  YEARS 

500 

500 

(0) 

(0) 

ADD:  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPARTMENTAL 
SURPLUS  FROM  PRIOR  YEARS 

4,103 

4,103 

- 

967 

967 

TOTAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

4,603 

4,603 

(0) 

967 

967 

ADD:  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  OR  (DEFICIT)  FROM  OPERATIONS 
: ONE  TIME  IMPLEMENTATION  COSTS  (91/92  ONLY) 

(5,603) 

(3,636) 

(1 ,000) 
(2,500) 

(967) 

(1 .967) 
(2,500) 

NET  FUNDS  AVAILABLE:  SURPLUS  OR  (DEFICIT) 

(1,000) 

967 

(3,500) 

0 

(3,500) 

LESS:  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
DEPARTMENTAL  SURPLUSES 

# : 

(967) 

- 

- 

ACCUMULATED  UNIVERSITY  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

(1 .000) 

(0) 

(3,500) 

(3,500) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
91/92  SPECIAL  CAPITAL  PROJECTS 
Five  Year  Projections 

TABLE 2 

Capital 

Actual 

Forecast 

Budget 

Budget 

Budget 

Debt  O/S 

09/90 

90/91 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

/.  ATHLETIC  CENTRES: 

Athletic  Centre  Gross  Revenue 

193 

832 

893 

1,026 

1,061 

Athletic  Centre  - PHASES  1&2  (Rinks) 

6,915 

833 

897 

897 

097 

Athletic  Centre  - PHASE  3 (Pool) 

4,710 

592 

592 

Total  Debt/Repayments 

1 1 ,625 

0 

833 

897 

1,489 

1,489 

Annual  Surplus  or  (Deficit) 

193 

(f) 

(4) 

(463) 

(428) 

Accumulated  Surplus  or  (Deficit) 

193 

192 

188 

(275) 

(703) 

2.  OTHER  UNIVERSITY  PROJECTS: 

Revenues: 

Retail  Operations 

- 

- 

150 

250 

350 

Recoveries  from  Ancillaries 

850 

790 

730 

766 

004 

Heritage  Trust 

- 

350 

350 

350 

350 

Total  Annual  Revenue 

850 

1,140 

1,230 

1,366 

1,504 

Repayments: 

Chiller  (100%) 

2,000 

260 

260 

260 

Environmental  Biology  (Shortfall) 

3,000 

390 

390 

390 

Zavitz  Hall  Renovations  (100%) 

5,000 

650 

650 

650 

Child  Care  Centre 

350 

Academic  Initiative  Fund 

1,022 

500 

Total  Debt/Repayments 

10,000 

1,372 

500 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Annual  Surplus  or  (Deficit) 

(522) 

640 

(71) 

66 

204 

f 

Accumulated  Surplus  or  (Deficit) 

(522) 

118 

48 

113 

318 

— 

$350,000  is  from  faculty  positions. 
This  amount  has  been  applied  to 
reduce  the  1991/92  University 
operating  deficit. 

Column:  1990/91  proposed  budget. 

Total  budgeted  1991/92  operating 
revenue  is  $160.52  million.  Total 
budgeted  expenditures,  including  an 
allowance  for  inflation,  are  $ 1 6 1 .52 
million.  The  difference  of  $ 1 million 
is  the  University’s  1991/92  base 
budget  operating  deficit. 

Added  to  this  will  be  the  one-time 
implementation  costs  of  non-teach- 
ing reductions.  The  total  1991/92 
projected  deficit  is  therefore  $3.5 
million.  It  is  planned  to  retire  this 
deficit  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Included  in  this  budget  are  unallo- 
cated academic  expenses  of  $3,764 
million  committed  for  the  following 
projects: 

■ faculty  release  time,  $ 1 00,000; 

■ academic  vice-president’s  com- 
puting fund,  $403,000; 

■ internal  review  fund,  $70,000; 

■ faculty  bridging  and  renewal 
positions,  $772,000; 

■ graduate  teaching  assistant  sup- 
port funds,  $758,000; 

■ enhancement  funds,  $ 1 .374  mil- 
lion 

■ department  overhead  returns, 
$987,000;  and 

■ unallocated  academic  reduc- 
tions, $600,000. 

Table  1 A:  summary  of 
accumulated  surplus 
(deficit) 

1990/91  budget 

The  1990/91  operating  deficit  was 
budgeted  at  $1.5  million.  Some 
$500,000  of  this  was  covered  by 
one-time  University  reserves  or 
surplus  accumulated  from  prior 
years,  leaving  a budgeted  1990/91 
accumulated  deficit  of  $1  million. 

In  1989/90,  departments  under- 
spent available  funds  by  $4,103 
million.  This  was  approved  for 
carry  forward  into  1990/91. 

The  “Forecast  1990/91  Results” 
are  the  most  recent  estimate  of 
spending  to  the  end  of  1990/91 
(April  30,  1991).  It  is  forecast  that 
no  University  or  unallocated  surplus 
will  remain  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1990/91  and  that  departments  will 
have  spent  $3. 136-million  of  their 
approved  carry-forward  funds  from 
1989/90,  leaving  $967,000  for  use 
in  1991/92. 

1991/92  budget 

At  the  beginning  of  1991/92,  there 
will  be  no  accumulated  University 
surplus.  Departments  are  forecast  to 
have  $967,000  in  approved  carry- 
forward surpluses  from  1990/91. 
Normal  1991/92  base  operations 
are  budgeted  to  create  a $1 -million 
deficit. 

Added  to  this  is  the  $2.5-million 
one-time  expense  of  implementing 
base  reductions  in  non-teaching 
units.  The  total  projected  deficit  at 
the  end  of  1 99 1 /92  is  therefore  $3.5 
million. 

Special  Capital 
Projects  Fund 

The  Special  Capital  Projects  Fund 
was  established  in  1989/90  to  ad- 
dress specific  University  building 
and  equipment  needs.  The  following 
is  not  a complete  list  of  University 
capital  projects;  it  includes  only 
those  projects  that  receive  support 
from  the  special  capital  projects 
fund. 

Table  2 shows  the  summary  posi- 
tion of  this  fund  forecast  to  the  end 
of  1990/91  with  projections  to  the 
end  of  1993/94. 

Athletics  Centre  expenses  include 
major  renovations  and  construction 
costs  of  the  twin  rinks  and  a swim- 
ming pool.  These  projects  are 
shown  separately  because  they  are 
to  be  funded  entirely  with  student 
fees  and  targeted  donations. 

The  accumulated  deficit  to  the  end 
of  1993/94  of  $703,000  is  part  of 
an  approved  financing  plan  for  con- 


struction of  the  pool. 

Under“Other University  Projects” 
are  included  several  major  renova- 
tions, shortfalls  on  major  capital 
construction  projects  and  one-time 
academic  equipment  purchases. 
This  portion  of  the  fund  shows  a 
small  surplus  position  of  $48,000  at 
the  end  of  1991/92. 

Table  2 also  contains  further 
details  on  both  Athletics  Centre  and 
other  University  projects  funds. 

Athletics  Centre 

Athletics  Centre  revenue  is  the  com- 
bined revenue  from  student  fees, 
rental  fees  and  donations. 

Phases  1 and  2 included  construc- 
tion of  the  twin  rinks  and  the  con- 
version of  the  old  rink  to  a gym- 
nasium. Both  of  these  projects  were 
completed  by  August  1 990.  Phase  3 
is  the  construction  of  a new  swim- 


ming pool,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

Repayments  for  all  phases  assume 
25-year  mortgageson  the  outstand- 
ing balances  of  construction  loans. 
An  accumulated  deficit  has  been 
approved  for  Phase  3 (the  pool)  to  a 
maximum  of  $2.6  million  (es- 
timated to  occur  in  the  14th  year  of 
the  plan),  with  full  recovery  by  the 
25  th  year. 

Other  University  projects 

Annual  revenue  is  currently 
budgeted  from  three  main  areas: 

■ Retail  Operations.  These  are  the 
expected  contributions  from 
operations  in  the  University 
Centre  shops,  the  computer  store 
and  the  bookstore. 

■ Recoveries  from  ancillaries 
(Residences,  Hospitality  Services 
and  Parking).  These  are  a portion 


of  total  costs  recovered  from  an- 
cillaries for  centrally  provided 
services  and  income  from  park- 
ing operations.  The  balance  of 
cost  recoveries  from  ancillaries  is 
recorded  under  “Institutional 
Revenues"  in  the  operating  sec- 
tion of  the  budget. 

■ Heritage  Trust.  These  are  board- 
approved  payments  from  the  en- 
dowment fund  created  with  the 
development  of  specific  Univer- 
sity properties. 

Repayments  are  scheduled  as  20- 
to  25-year  mortgages  or  lump-sum 
contributions  on  the  following 
projects: 

■ Chiller.  Because  of  the  additional 
cooling  requirements  of  the  new 
buildings,  particularly  the  en- 
vironmental biology/horticul- 
tural science  complex,  a new  air 
conditioning  unit  is  required.  The 
total  estimated  cost,  including 


capital  financing,  is  $2  million. 

■ Environmental  Biology.  The 
total  forecast  capital  cost  of  this 
building  is  $27.5  million. 
Government  and  capital  cam- 
paign contributions  are  expected 
to  cover  all  but  an  estimated  $3 
million.  Completion  is  scheduled 
for  April  1991. 

■ Zavitz  Hall.  Estimated  cost  of  | 
this  major  renovation  project  is 
$5  million.  Completion  is  | 
scheduled  for  September  1991. 

■ Special  academic  initiative  fund,  j 
This  is  to  support  special  under- 
graduate equipment  and  class- 
room needs.  In  1989/90  and  j 
1990/91,  more  than  $1.5  million  I 
was  allocated  to  colleges  under  ; 
this  program.  Due  to  major  con- 
struction requirements,  no  funds 
have  been  allocated  in  1991/92. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH  CHART B 

91/92  OPERATING  BUDGET 
Five  Year  Comparison  of  Expenses 


Supplementary 
information 
for  1991/92 
operating 
budget 

The  accompanying  charts  show 
a comparison  of  five-year  finan- 
cial results  with  the  projected 
1991/92  operating  budget. 
These  comparisons  contain  all 
the  current  assumptions  of  the 
1 99 1 /92  budget  as  well  as  the 
University’s  forecast  financial 
position  at  the  end  of  the 
1990/91  fiscal  year. 


Chart  A: 

Institutional 

revenues 

Institutional  revenues  are 
shown  by  source  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  total  revenues 
received. 

Government  formula  grants  are 
the  main  source  of  revenues  in- 
tended to  support  base  teaching 
and  expenditures  such  as  faculty 
and  staff  salaries,  utilities  and 
operating  supplies. 

The  government  program/con- 
tract  category  contains  rev- 
enues from  government  sources 
that  are  usually  targeted  to  a 
specific  new  activity  to  offset 
additional  costs  incurred  by  the 
University. 

The  non-government/other 
category  includes  interest 
revenues  earned  on  the  Univer- 
sity operating  portfolio  as  well 
as  charges  for  services  to  ancil- 
lary operations  (Hospitality  Ser- 
vices, Residences  and  Parking). 
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fchart  B: 

Institutional 

expenditures 

Institutional  expenditures  are 
shown  by  major  organizational 
unit  expressed  as  a percentage 
of  total  University  costs.  The 
1991/92  projected  budget  in- 
cludes the  estimated  impact  of 
all  1991/92  budget  assump- 
tions, including  the  $3.5-million 
reduction  in  non-teaching  units. 

In  fiscal  1987/88,  the 
category  ‘General  Expenses” 
includes  about  $1.5  million  in 
costs  from  the  closure  of  the 
Guelph  International  Develop- 
ment  Centre.  The  same 
category  in  1990/91  includes 
$2.1  million  in  projected  pen- 
sion costs  savings.  □ 
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Communicate  relevant 


Electron  microscopy  facility  manager  Prof.  Brent  and  technician  Andrew  Moore  at  the  EM  workshop 
Mersey,  left,  meets  With  Student  Shankar  Das,  centre,  poster  session.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


research , scientists  urged 


EM  facility  shows  growth  potential 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Scientists  must  reach  out  to  the 
public  with  relevant  research  if  they 
expect  the  public  to  reach  into  their 
wallets. 

That’s  what  Peter  Morand,  presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (NSERC),  told  campus  re- 
searchers last  week  during  a visit 
aimed  at  enlisting  their  help  in  at- 
tracting more  federal  support  for 
science. 

Funding  Very  bleak’ 

The  funding  situation  is  very 
bleak,”  he  said,  "and  the  science 
community  needs  money.  I’m 
giving  that  message  in  Ottawa,  but 
to  just  go  out  and  ask  people  for 
money  is  not  the  right  way.  We  need 
to  show  them  what  we’re  doing  and 
get  their  support.” 

Morand  said  communication  ef- 
forts from  universities  to  the  public 
should  be  methodical  and 
deliberate. 

“Concentrate  on  success  stories,” 
he  urged. “Differentiate  between  re- 
search and  publicly  relevant  re- 
search. Advance  the  areas  where 
science  can  have  a positive  impact 
on  society.”  In  that  way,  he  said, 
decision  makers  will  get  the  mes- 
sage that  university  science  is  worth 
supporting. 


Third  World 
conference  seeks 
paper  proposals 

Paper  proposals,  panels  and  round- 
table topics  are  invited  for  possible 
inclusion  and  presentation  at  a five- 
day  international  conference  on 
‘Democracy  and  Democratization 
in  the  Third  World"Nov.  1 7 to  2 1 in 
Nassau,  the  Bahamas. 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Policy,  Re- 
search and  Development  in  the 
Third  World,  the  conference  will 
focus  on  such  topics  as  “Science, 
Research  and  Democracy:  The 
Role  of  Government,”  “Women  in 
Science,  Technology  and  Politics,” 
“Agriculture,  Rural  Development 
and  the  Politics  of  the  Seed”  and 
“Science,  Technology  and  In- 
dustrialDemocracy.” 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  a 
one-page  proposal  plus  biographi- 
cal professional  statement  is  April 
15.  For  more  information,  call 
Roman  Brozowski,  the  asso- 
ciation's regional  adviser  for 
Canada,  at  705-474-3450,  Ext. 
290.  □ 


‘Sensitize  politicians,”  he  added. 
“Publicize  what  you’ve  ac- 
complished and  what  the  public  is 
getting  for  its  money.” 

Morand,  a vice-rector  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  underlined 
his  commitment  to  NSERC  by 
noting  that  he  has  set  aside  his  re- 
search and  other  duties  at  the 
university  to  concentrate  full  time 
on  promoting  the  cause  of 
Canadian  science.  But,  he  said,  he 
can’t  do  it  alone. 

“I’m  looking  forgood  ideas  and  for 
people  to  come  forward  and  do 
things.  If  universities  take  the  initia- 
tive to  structure  some  dialogue  with 
decision  makers,  NSERC  can  pro- 
vide information  showing  how 
benefits  accrue  from  research.” 

As  part  of  his  visit,  Morand  toured 
the  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 
Facility,  observed  a poster  exhibit 
of  graduate-level  electron  micros- 
copy research  and  met  with  several 
NSERC-supported  scientists  and 
chairholders  and  other  university 
officials.  He  was  hosted  by  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research.  □ 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

It’s  an  interesting  time  for  electron 
microscopy  on  campus,  says  Prof. 
Brent  Mersey,  manager  of  the  EM 
facility  in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science. 

Mersey  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
accomplishments  and  potential  of 
the  facility,  which  used  to  be  part  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  but  is 
now  consolidated  under  the  dean  of 
CBS  so  it  can  be  more  accessible 
and  proactive,  offering  services 
across  campus  as  well  as  to  industry 
and  government.  Since  being  reor- 
ganized, it  has  taken  on  a myriad  of 
new  projects,  Mersey  says. 

A poster  exhibition  last  week 
highlighted  several  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents in  the  college’s  EM  workshop. 
Mersey  says  he  expected  about 
eight  or  nine  students  to  sign  up  for 
the  workshop,  offered  for  the  first 
time  this  semester,  but  more  than  20 
actually  did. 


He  taught  the  course  with  tech- 
nician Andrew  Moore,  Department 
of  Food  Science;  Prof.  Denis  Lynn, 
Zoology;  and  Prof.  George  Harauz, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  came  out 
of  the  workshop  included  studies  of 
bone  remodelling  at  the  human 
sternal  rib  end,  wood-decaying 
fungi  that  attack  bacterial  colonies 
and  leukocyte  response  in  rainbow 
trout. 

Crop  science  PhD  student 
Shankar  Das  is  studying  the  proper- 
ties of  mutant  alfalfa  leaves.  Trans- 
mission EM  allowed  him  to  analyse 
the  ultrastructure  of  the  mutant 
cells  and  compare  their  properties 
with  normal  cells. 

“With  the  electron  microscope, 
you  can  study  many  properties  that 
further  explain  what  the  macro- 
scopic properties  demonstrate,”  he 
says. 

Located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Axelrod  building,  the  facility  offers 
a number  of  services,  including 
scanning/transmission  and  scan- 


ning EM,  x-ray  analysis,  ultrarapid 
freezing  preservation  techniques, 
vacuum  evaporation  and  critical- 
point  drying.  This  array  of  equip- 
ment is  invaluable  for  studying 
ultrastructural  characteristics  of 
samples,  says  Mersey. 

Despite  limitations  of  space  and 
resources,  the  lab  gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  sophisti- 
cated microscopy  and  offers  re- 
searchers access  to  an  “exceptional 
facility  at  a reasonable  cost,”  he 
says. 

EM  work  is  also  done  by  other 
personnel  on  campus,  and  Mersey 
says  their  contributions  have  made 
U of  G an  important  centre  for  this 
type  of  analysis. 

They  include  Prof.  Larry  Peterson 
in  Botany,  who  initially  acquired 
much  of  the  facility’s  equipment; 
Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiol- 
ogy; and  technician  Sandy  Smith, 
Food  Science. 

For  more  information  about  the 
EM  facility,  call  Mersey  at  Ext. 
3207.  □ 


Sperm  cells  with  a difference 


by  Angela  Bart  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Science  has  found  a new  use  for 
animal  sperm. 

Prof.  Jim  Squires  and  technician 
Debbie  Drake,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  have 
developed  a new  gene  transfer 
technology  using  sperm  cells  as 
vectors  for  genetic  material. 

“They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done," 
says  Squires, “but  we  have  success- 
fully transferred  DNA  to  sperm 
cells." 

Gene  transfer  is  a prerequisite 
for  the  creation  of  transgenic 
animals  — those  containing  a use- 
ful foreign  gene  (DNA)  that  has 
been  artificially  inserted  into  its 
genetic  material.  These  animals 
are  in  high  demand  but  difficult  to 
produce  because  current  gene 
transfer  techniques  are  laden  with 
obstacles. 

Squires’s  technique,  generated 
using  chickens  as  a model,  is  based 
on  a relatively  simple  chemical 
process  in  which  DNA  is  inserted 
into  sperm.  Once  altered,  the  new- 
and-improvcd  sperm  are  artifi- 
cially inseminated  into  a fertile 
animal. 


“Sperm  cells  act  as  the  perfect 
vector,”  he  says.  “In  nature,  their 
ultimate  function  is  to  insert 
foreign  DNA  into  an  egg,  so 
they’re  ideal  for  genetic  transfer." 

The  sperm  cell  technique  can  be 
adapted  for  use  with  all  species  of 
commercial  animals, saysSquires. 


it’s  easy,  economical,  safe  to 
perform  and  does  not  involve  ex- 
pensive equipment.  I think  it  has 
the  potential  to  replace  all  other 
methods  of  generating  transgenic 
animals.” 

Critics  of  sperm  cells  as  vectors 
said  the  cells  could  not  be  manipu- 


Wty/'  PES'GNER  GENES/  | 
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lated  without  ruining  their 
viability,  but  chickens  insemi- 
nated with  treated  sperm  have 
successfully  produced  eggs,  says 
Squires.  He  is  now  conducting  tri- 
als at  the  Arkell  Research  Station 
to  determine  if  gene  transfer  has 
similarly  been  successful. 

Gene  transfer  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  commercial 
animals  by  exaggerating  desirable 
traits  and  improving  resistance  to 
disease. 

In  addition,  transgenic  animals 
(sometimes  called  “designer" 
animals)  can  serve  as  bioreactors 
for  the  inexpensive  production  of 
a variety  of  useful  substances  such 
as  hormones,  antibiotics  and  phar- 
maceuticals. Researchers  insert 
foreign  genes  into  the  animal’s 
own  DNA  so  that  new  products 
appear  in  animals'  eggs  or  milk, 
for  example,  and  can  either  be  ex- 
tracted and  consumed  separately 
or  consumed  as  part  of  the  par- 
ticular food  item. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
University’s  research  enhance- 
ment fund.  □ 

Angela  Bart  is  a student  participant  in 
a research  writing  program  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Re- 
search. 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 

Sectional  pull-out  couch,  good  condi- 
tion, light  color,  Mike,  767-1 981 . 

1986  Ford  150  Explorer,  automatic  V8 
EFI,  86,000  km,  towing  package  with 
electric  brakes,  763-7059  after  5 p.m. 

1989  Dodge  Aries,  air,  rust-proofing, 
estate  sale,  Ext  3087  or  824-7779. 

Rare  copper  cooking/serving  pans 
from  George  Jensen's  Lunmng  Collec- 
tion, domed  lids,  stainless  steel  linings, 
836-1163. 

Women's  10-speed  Seknie  bicycle; 
single  futon  with  tie-dyed  cover,  like 
new;  dresser  with  three  large  drawers, 
Monica,  824-6562. 

Horses,  different  breeds  and  abilities, 
Ext  2926  or  763-1134 

Electric  insect  killer,  Flowtron  2500 
model,  used  one  summer,  Brenda.  Ext 
8176  or  821-5023. 

Dominion  upright  piano,  good  condi- 
ion,  Ext  6552  or  824-4665  after  5 p.m. 

3lack  and  Decker  vacuum  with  power 
brush,  763-8287  after  4 p.m. 

Three  quarter  horses  with  complete 
western  tack;  male  Rottweiler  pup, 
registered  with  all  shots  and  tattoo, 
740-0044. 

Custom-made  solid  pine  bedroom 
suite,  including  queen-sized  hoop  bed, 
two  night  tables,  dresser  with  oval  mir- 
ror/hutch and  chest-on-chest  armoire, 
Sue,  Ext  3898  or  836-7531. 

Futon  sofabed;  Weider  rowing 
machine,  Raymond,  Ext  8598  or  763- 
6313. 

Electric  dryer;  gas  dryer  furnace  motor, 
electric  fireplace.  1950s  Nordemend 
stereo  with  radio;  girl's  bicycle;  as- 
sorted pots  and  pans;  two  pairs  of 
teenagers'  cross-country  skis  with 
boots  and  poles,  824-7028  evenings. 

15-foot  1969  Sprite  house  trailer, 
sleeps  four,  lightweight  easy  to  tow, 
ample  storage  cupboards,  824-7158 
evenings. 

1985  Suzuki  Samurai,  low  mileage, 
must  sell.  822-1 747. 

Large  wicker  chair  telephone  hutch 
with  seat,  Ext  3913. 

Single  bed,  wooden  desk,  bookcase, 
wooden  bifold  door,  upright  freezer, 
refrigerator,  kitchen  table  and  four 
chairs,  couch  and  chair,  dresser  and 
wardrobe,  824-731 4 after  6 p.m.  or  Box 
176  OVC. 

One-year-old  three-bedroom  bun- 
galow in  country  on  acres  of  maple 
wood,  ski  from  home,  swimming  and 
boating  nearby,  one  hour  north  on 
Highway  6, 51 9-794-2454. 

Cedar  trees,  three  to  eight  feet;  blue, 
white  and  Norway  spruce,  red  and 
white  pine;  tamarack  and  balsam  fir, 
Helen,  Ext  2487  or  745-8907. 

1971  Opel  GT,  bright  yellow  two- 
seater.  wire  rims,  never  winter  driven; 
1 969  Triumph  Tndent  750  motorcycle, 
aquamarine,  855-6652  after  4 p.m. 

For  rent 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  available  May 
1,836-6284. 

Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  Ex- 
hibition Park  area,  available  Sept  1 to 
May  30,  1992,  $1,300  a month  plus 
utilities,  Ext  3246  or  824-9927. 

One  bedroom  in  large  house  near 
downtown  for  quiet  non-smoker,  park- 
ing, laundry,  close  to  bus  stop,  avail- 
able May  1 or  earlier,  $300  a month, 
Jason  or  Patty.  763-81 1 1 after  6 p.m. 

Studio  apartment,  fully  furnished  with 
all  linens,  dishes,  appliances  and  VCR, 
parking,  available  from  August  to  mid- 
April  1992,  $700  a month.  821-2103 
evenings. 

Two  clean,  sunny  houses,  centrally  lo- 
cated, suitable  for  six  students  each, 
$1 ,423  a month  for  the  larger  house, 
$1 ,275  for  the  smaller,  both  available 
May  1 , Ext  4774  or  822-0764  even- 
ings. 

Furnished  room  in  newly  decorated 
house,  close  to  campus,  824-7028 
evenings. 

apartment  with  private  entrance  in 
older  home  for  non-smoker,  near 
downtown,  no  pets,  $550  a month  in- 
clusive, 837-0224  after  5 p.m. 


Downtown  apartment  available  in  May 
for  long  term,  no  lease  required, 
laundry,  locker,  controlled  access,  car- 
pet, blinds,  rent  negotiable,  824-1 840. 


Single  room  for  non-smoking  female  in 
quiet  home  close  to  campus,  May  to 
September,  $250  a month,  824-5865. 


Rooms  in  Puslinch  home,  near  401  and 
Highway  6,  $380  a month,  767-0260. 

Three-bedroom  house,  available  Sept. 
1 for  a year,  fully  or  partly  furnished, 
garage,  laundry,  close  to  campus, 
$1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  821  -61 40 
evenings  before  9 p.m. 

Rooms  in  clean  house,  close  to  mall 
and  campus,  backs  on  to  conservation 
land,  laundry,  available  May  1,  763- 
8674. 

Room  available  immediately  for  non- 
smoking female,  share  all  facilities, 
close  to  campus,  836-7534  after  5 p.m. 

Small,  newly  renovated  home  in 
country  near  Georgetown,  16  miles 
from  Guelph,  no  pets,  available  imme- 
diately, $600  a month  including  utilities. 
853-0298  after  4 p.m. 

Large  one-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment near  College  and  Hanlon, 
suitable  for  two  female  non-smokers, 
$550  a month  inclusive.  Fran,  836- 
9797. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  in  Fergus, 
stove  and  fridge,  garage,  available 
June  1 , $800  a month  plus  utilities,  Bill, 
Ext  3924  or  822-7899  after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  house  for  summer  sub- 
let across  from  War  Memorial  Hall, 
available  May  1 . price  negotiable.  Ext. 
77569  or  77086. 

One-bedroom  unfurnished  basement 
apartment  with  walkout,  Waterloo  and 
Edinburgh,  available  May  1 , $575  in- 
clusive, parking  for  one,  Maureen,  821  - 
0390. 

Wanted 

Information  regarding  handicraft  stores 
across  the  border  and  travelling  com- 
panion for  a Saturday  cross-border 
visit,  Janet,  Ext.  2776  or  821-5358 
evenings. 

Motor  scooter,  reasonably  priced,  Les- 
lie, 821 -2852. 

Interoffice  envelopes  (9  x 12),  send  to 
Creative  Sen/ices,  UC  Level  4. 

Parking  near  GCVI  high  school  during 
day  for  responsible  young  man,  will  pay 
monthly,  Julie,  Ext  831 1 . 


Used  books,  quality  magazines, 
records  and  tapes  for  Elora  Festival's 
annual  book  sale  May  4 and  5,  846- 
0331  or  846-51 30  for  pickup. 


Home  in  the  country  to  rent  with  a bam 
and  garage  for  married  working  couple 
with  pets,  821  -8503. 


French  door,  Barb,  Ext  381 6. 


Nintendo  games,  non-military  games 
preferred,  Carrie,  Ext  3838  between 
noon  and  12:30  p.m.  or  824-7028  after 
7 p.m. 


Old  pedal  vehicles,  Tonka  toys,  Mec- 
cano, cedar  strip  boat  or  chestnut 
canoe  for  restoration  project,  Paul,  Ext. 
3924  or  846-0374  after  5 p.m. 


Available 


Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  available 
in  three  weeks,  654-2064  after  6 p.m. 


Nanny  from  France  to  care  for  children, 
any  age,  references  available, 
Nathalie,  623-7451. 


Old  Orchard  Farm  summer  schooling 
show  series,  June  2,  July  7,  Aug.  4 and 
Sept  8.  Ext  2926  or  763-1 1 34. 


Word  processing,  WP  5.1  on  laser 
printer,  Anna,  Ext.  6507  or  843-2642 
after  5 p.m. 


English  riding  lessons,  beginne. 
show  ring  in  hunters  and  equitation, 
group,  semi-private  or  private;  various 
sizes  of  cardboard  boxes  for  moving 
storage,  Ext  2926  or  763-1 1 34. 


Sunny,  newly  renovated  one-bedroom 


Housecleaning  by  reliable,  mature  per- 
son with  references,  weekly,  biweekly 
or  monthly,  Ext  4929. 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Khalid 
Abdullah,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  April 
15  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre.  The  thesis  is 
“Biochemical  and  Genetic  Charac- 
terization of  a Pasteurella  Haemo- 
lytica  Glycoprotease."  Abdullah’s 
adviser  is  Prof.  Alan  Mellors.  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  final  examination  of  Peter 
Slade,  Food  Science,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
April  16  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  206, 
Food  Science  building.  The  thesis  is 
‘Studies  on  Genotypical  Charac- 
terization of  Listeria  Species  from 
Food,  Environmental  and  Clinical 
Sources.”  Slade’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
David  Collins-Thompson. 

The  final  examination  of  Carlos 
Leon-Velarde,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  April  1 5 at 
1:30  p.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal 
Science/Nutrition  building.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Simulation  Model  to 
Analyse  the  Bio-economic  Func- 
tion of  Cows  in  Intensive  Dairy 
Farms  using  a Systems  Approach.” 
Leon-Velarde’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Ian 
McMillan. 

The  final  examination  of 
Desmond  McCullough,  Crop 
Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  April  22. 
The  seminar  is  at  10  a.m.  and  the 
defence  at  1 p.m.  in  Room  307, 
Crop  Science  building.  The  thesis  is 
‘Respiration  and  Dry  Matter  Ac- 
cumulation of  Spring  and  Winter 
Cultivars  of  Rye  ( Secale  Cereale 
L),  Triticale  (X  Triticosecale 
Wittm.)  and  Wheat  ( Triticum  aes- 
tivum  L)  Grown  Under  Field  and 
Contrasting  Temperature  Re- 
gimes.” McCullough’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Tony  Hunt. 

The  final  examination  of  Calvin 
Hayes,  Philosophy,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
April  22  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 32, 
MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Alasdair  MacIntyre's  Critique  of 
Liberal  Individualism.”  Hayes’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Bill  Hughes. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


U of  G goes  to  Toronto 

About  1 ,000  Toronto  secondary  school  students  and  parents  turned 
out  last  week  for  U of  G’s  third  annual  Toronto  Information  Night, 
organized  by  Admissions/Liasion  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
University  representatives  at  the  event  included,  from  left  to  right, 
athletics  director  Dave  Copp;  Ted  Rush,  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion vice-president,  internal;  and  CSA  president  Marty  Williams. 

Photo  by  Mary  Haggarty,  Office  of  the  Registrar 


Personnel  report 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  5, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Cook,  Child-Care  Centre;  contrac- 
tually limited  for  about  six  months. 
Salary:  $1 1.96  an  hour. 

The  following  positions  were 
available  to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Technician,  Department  of  Botany. 
Salary  range:  $424.67  minimum; 


$486.96  job  rate  (level  5);  $598.95 
maximum. 

Alumni  Officer,  Reunions,  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Community  Relations; 
contractually  limited  for  about  six 
months.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Media  Relations  Clerical  Assistant, 
about  10  hours  a week  until  begin- 
ning of  July.  Salary:  $5.40  an  hour. 
Call  Andrea  Mudry-Fawcett,  Ext. 
3839. 


Tucker -Johnson  Limited 


Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 
European  delivery  program  available 


659  Wellington  Street,  West 
Guelph,  Ont.,  N1H3K5 


Telephone  51 9-824-9150  FAX  51 9-824-7746 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 


Enjoy  fine  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for  parties, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
tor  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


S s 
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RESERVATIONS: 

51 9-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 
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Calendar  April  11  to  24 


The  Department  of  Drama  presents  Cubistique  and  Beautiful  Tigers  by 
Tom  Cone,  directed  by  Ric  Knowles,  nightly  until  April  1 3.  Performances 
begin  at  8 p.m.  at  The  Inner  Stage. 


Thursday,  April  1 1 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Dorothee  Bienzie  discusses 
“Autologous  Bone  Marrow 
Transplantation"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Collegium  Musicum 
“Viva  Espana,”  directed  by  Shannon 
Purves-Smith,  begins  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free. 
Engineering  Seminar  - PhD  can- 
didate Yuzhou  Jin  will  examine 
“Airflow  Characteristics  in  a Venti- 
lated Enclosure  with  a Slot  Inlet 
Opening”  at  3 p.m.  in  UC  427. 
Worship- Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
study  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
335.  An  ecumenical  community 
get-together  runs  from  5 to  7 p.m. 
in  UC  334. 

Theatre  - The  Department  of 
Drama’s  production  of  Cubistique 
and  Beautiful  Tigers , two  short 
plays  by  Tom  Cone,  directed  by 
department  chair  Ric  Knowles,  runs 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Tickets 
are  $5.50  and  are  available  at  the 
UC  box  office. 

Friday,  April  12 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive.beginsatnooninUC  533. Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Mehdi  Mirsalimi,  who 
discusses  ‘Pathogenesis  of  Right- 
Sided  Heart  Failure  in  Heavily 
Muscled  Hypostimulation"  at  12:15 
p.m.  in  Pathology  1101. 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - 
Melanie  Stiassny  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  explores  ‘The  Interesting 
Problem  of  Genetic  Reversals"  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Theatre  - Cubistique  and  Beautiful 
Tigers  by  Tom  Cone  continue  on 
the  Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$5.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Saturday,  April  13 

Games  Convention  - The  U of  G 
Games  Club  is  holding  Gryphcon 
’9 1 , a two-day  convention  that  fea- 
tures the  Garden  of  Talisar,Zargion 
Shift,  the  Ivory  Elf,  a miniatures 
competition,  movies  and  an  auction. 
Games  runs  throughout  the  day 
from  9 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3902. 

Dinner  Theatre  - The  Arboretum’s 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  Theatre 
Downstairs  Productions  present  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  Chapter  Two. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 


available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Theatre  - Cubistique  and  Beautiful 
Tigers  by  Tom  Cone  continue  on 
the  Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$5.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Sunday,  April  14 

Games  Convention  - Gryphcon  ’9 1 
continues  from  9 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  in 
the  University  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Go  for  a ride  to  the 
Guelph  Lake  Extension  or  take  the 
off-road  ride,  which  is  25  to  35 
kilometres.  Meet  at  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  April  1 5 

Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  - HoYun  Lee,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  discusses  ‘Zinc 
Finger:  Leucine  Zipper"  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  VMI  101. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Panel  Discussion  - The  question 
‘The  Baltics  and  Gorbachev:  Is 
Glasnost  Dead?”  is  explored  in  a 


discussion  with  panelists  Tonu 
Panning  of  the  Estonian  Weekly ; 
Markus  Hess,  chair  of  the  Interna- 
tional Black  Ribbon  Day  Commit- 
tee; Elma  Miniats,  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  in  Latvia;  A1  Vaiciunas,  vice- 
president  of  the  Lithuanian 
Canadian  Community;  and 
moderator  Prof.  Alex  Michalos, 
Philosophy.  It  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  100.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  6708  or  3220. 

Tuesday,  April  16 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - PhD  candidate  Jane  Tosh  is 
guest  speaker  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Her  topic  is  “How  Data  Structure 
Affects  Sire  Genetic  Evaluation." 

Wednesday,  April  17 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  novice  ride 
to  Downey  Road  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


Student  Recital  - Contralto  Claire 
Swift  performs  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  The  program  will  in- 
clude works  by  Bach,  Ravel,  Hugo 
Wolf  and  Herbert  Hughes.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Thursday,  April  18 

Worship- Catholic  mass  isat  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Friday,  April  19 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in 
UC  533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar 
Graduate  student  Alan  Chesley  will 
discuss  the  results  of  his  M.Sc. 
thesis,  “Protein  Requirements  of 
Endurance/Resistance  Trained 
Athletes,”  at  1:10  p.m.  in  Human 
Biology  108. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Prof.  Peter  O’Brien, 
Pathology.  His  topic  is  “Calcium- 
Pump  Pathology:  Hypothyroidism, 
Ischemia,  Fatigue  and  Hypo- 
stimulation"  at  12: 15  p.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 1101. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 
Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office.  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  April  21 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  to  the  Guelph  Line/Aberfoyle, 
a 45-km  ride,  or  on  the  off-road 
ride,  35  to  55  km.  Meet  at  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 0: 1 0 
a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  April  22 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  April  23 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  volunteer 
opportunities  in  the  collections  with 
Steven  Aboud  and  Ric  Jordan  at  7 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Wednesday,  April  24 

Worship- Morning  prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
CyclingClub  - A 32-km  novice  ride 
to  Hespeler  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

For  Information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Around  town 


Art  in  the  heart 

Guelph’s  first  annual  “Art  in  the 
Hearf’visual  art  festival  takes  place 
April  12  to  14.  A juried  art  show  and 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Carden 
Place  Hotel  April  12  from  7 to  9:30 
p.m.  and  April  13  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  There  will  also  be  displays  by 
art  organizations,  art  suppliers  and 
interest  groups,  as  well  as  workshops 
on  painting  and  modelling.  Or- 
ganized by  artist  Marlene  Jofriet,  the 
art  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  city, 
the  Co-operators,  the  Downtown 
Board  of  Management  and  the 
Guelph  Creative  Arts  Association. 

Paintings  on  display 

The  Bookshelf  Cafe  has  on  exhibit 
until  May  5 paintings  of  Morocco 
and  Venice  by  retired  professor 
George  Todd,  former  chair  of  the 
departments  of  Philosophy  and  Fine 
Art. 


Have  choir,  need  director 

The  newly  formed  Guelph  Children 
Singers  are  looking  for  a music 
director  to  prepare  for  their  first 
season  this  fall.  Interested  in- 
dividuals who  have  experience  and 
enjoy  children  should  send  their 
resumes  to  Neil  McLaren,  9 Wood- 
land Glen  Dr.,  Guelph  N 1 G 3N2  by 
April  20.  For  more  information,  call 
McLaren  at  836-4056.  Parents, 
musicians  or  anyone  else  interested 
in  helping  with  the  choir  are  invited 
to  call  the  Guelph  Arts  Council  at 
836-3280. 

Watercolors  on  exhibit 

Watercolors  by  retired  English 
professor  Allan  Austin  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  Framing  Experience  at 
987  Gordon  St.  until  April  27.  An 
opening  reception  will  be  held  at  the 
store  April  14  from  2 to  4 p.m.  □ 


Birnbaum  volunteer 
workshop  April  20 

The  1 0th  annual  Mannie  Bimbaum 
Volunteer  Workshop  will  be  held  on 
campus  April  20. 

Sponsored  by  U of  G,  Family  and 
Children’s  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County,  the  Guelph 
United  Way  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil and  Guelph  Recreation  and 
Parks,  the  workshop  honors  the  late 
Mannie  Bimbaum,  a fellow  of  the 
University  and  past  chair  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  workshop  runs  from  8 a.m.  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and 
offers  eight  sessions  on  topics  such 
as  Tund  Raising  in  a Recession,” 
“Greening  Your  Agency”  and  “A 
Healthy  Dose  of  Conflict." 

Registration  for  the  workshop  is 
$25.  Costs  are  being  offset  by  co- 
sponsors John  Sutherland  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  Burger  King,  the  Co-operators 
and  Fastforms.  Brochures  and 
registration  forms  are  available 
from  Karen  Maki  at  Ext.  3412.  □ 


Notices 


Women  in  engineering 

The  Canadian  Committee  on 
Women  in  Engineering  is  hold- 
ing a conference  to  focus  on 
creating  positive  working  and 
learning  environments  for 
women  engineers  May  2 1 to  23. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Universit 
of  New  Brunswick  in  Frederic- 
ton. More  than  300  employers, 
educators,  students  and  en- 
gineers are  expected  to  attend. 
For  more  information  or  to 
register,  contact  Jeanne  Inch, 
Canadian  Committee  on 
Women  in  Engineering,  Facul- 
ty of  Engineering.  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  PO  Box  4400, 
Fredericton,  N.B.  E3B  5A3, 
506-453-4515,  fax  506-453- 
4516. 

Surplus  sales 

Surplus  Sales  has  the  following 
items  for  departmental  sale:  SD 
1106  - two  APC  2000  key- 
boards and  one  APC  2000 
Model  3(A)  monitor,  SD  1105 
— printer  soundproof  cover, 
study  carrels;  SD  I 103  — 
printer  soundproof  covers:  SD 
1097  — sheet  feeder  forQume 
printer,  soundproof  cover, 
Hewlett  Packard  plotter 
7470A,  drafting  table,  key- 
board holder,  60-  x 30-inch 
table,  stripchart  recorder  SD 
1065  — three-drawer  filing 
cabinets,  letterand  legal.  Avail- 
able for  public  sale  are  desks, 
steno  chairs,  executive  swivel 
chairs,  bicycles  and  dividers. 
For  more  information  or  to 
view,  call  Surplus  Sales  in 
Blackwood  Hall  at  Ext.  8139. 

Development  colloquium 

The  International  Association 
for  Community  Development 
will  hold  an  international  collo- 
quium Oct.  14  to  18  in  Mar- 
cinelle,  Belgium.  Information  is 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
International  Education  Ser- 
vices. 

CIDA  document  revisions 
The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency’s  project 
management  document,  re- 
vised August  1990,  is  available 
at  International  Education  Ser- 
vices. The  document  provides  a 
step-by-step  guide  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Project  Manage- 
ment by  Activity  and  reflects 
modifications  in  ClDA’s 
project  management  practices. 

Statistics  course 
The  Institute  of  Development 
Studies  is  offering  the  course 
“Statistics  for  Developing 
Policy"  April  27  to  July  24, 
1992,  at  University  of  Sussex  in 
Brighton,  England.  Applica- 
tions are  invited  from  statis- 
ticians, planning  officers  and 
administrators.  Information  is 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
International  Education  Ser- 
vices. 

Fulbright  lecture 

The  inaugural  J.  William 
Fulbright  Lecture  will  be  given 
April  18  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  by  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset,  an  internationally  ac- 
claimed scholar  of  Canada-U.S. 
relations.  Lipset  will  speak  on 
“Whigs  and  Tories  — Re- 
publicans and  Social 
Democrats:  the  North 

American  Politics."  It  begins  at 
1 1 am  in  Room  2 1 02  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  With  the  new 
Fulbright  Program  in  place  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  lectures  will  be  of- 
fered annually  at  universities  in 
both  countries. 
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Out  of  Africa:  Guelph  and  Ghana  make  the  computer  connection 


Mail  lo:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Prov.: 

Tel:  (Bus) 

(Res) 

O ScotiaMcLeod 

Tiusied  investment  advce  since  1921 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

Uof  G’s  20-year  institutional 
relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghana  at  Legon  is  still  going 
strong.  Three  Guelph  personnel 
have  just  returned  from  the  West 
African  country  after  developing  a 
preliminary  management  plan  to 
help  the  university  upgrade  its  com- 
puting facilities  and  services. 

The  team,  led  by  Prof.  Ted  Swart, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science,  in- 
cluded Ken  MacKay,  senior  project 
officer  for  infotechnology  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic,  and  Prof.  Allan  Dyer, 
CIS. 

They  drew  up  the  plan  and  recom- 
mended training  strategies  after 
meeting  officials  from  the  univer- 
sity, government  ministries,  fund- 
ing agencies  and  computer  firms. 

They  assessed  the  equipment  and 
software  at  Legon  and  what's  avail- 
able given  the  university’s  financial 
resources,  as  well  as  the  human 
resources  available  for  implement- 
ing and  maintaining  systems. 

Funded  by  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  the  project  included  a visit 
to  Guelph  last  fall  by  Legon  repre- 
sentative Agatha  Gaisie-Nketsiah, 
who  came  from  Ghana  to  assess  the 
level  and  applications  of  informa- 
tion technology  at  U of  G. 

On  their  visit  to  Legon,  the  Guelph 
team  found  there’s  a lot  of  en- 
thusiasm and  support  for  increasing 
the  use  of  information  technology, 
but  the  institution  has  several  im- 
portant problems  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed, says  Swart. 

Financial  resources  are  very 
limited  and  the  Ghanaian  currency, 
the  cedi,  has  been  greatly  devalued 
over  the  last  several  years.  Equip- 
ment is  expensive  and  the  in- 
frastructure for  electronic  com- 
munication is  virtually  non- 
existent. There  are  only  about  a 
dozen  telephones  on  campus  and  no 
fax  machines. 

But  the  biggest  obstacle  is  a lack 
of  trained  computing  personnel. 
According  to  the  group’s  report, 
“the  University  ofGhana,  indeed  the 
whole  country,  is  suffering  from  the 
same  phenomenon  that  many 
others  have  faced  earlier;  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  qualified  com- 
putingprofessionals.” 

In  fact,  says  MacKay,  until  there  is 
a larger  pool  of  computing  profes- 
sionals with  advanced  degrees  in 
the  country,  the  department  of  com- 
puter science  will  probably  have  to 
draw  on  academics  from  other  dis- 
ciplines, such  as  mathematics  and 
physics,  who  have  some  computing 


experience.  These  professors  could 
be  sent  to  Guelph  for  training. 

The  report  also  recommends 
sending  promising  undergraduate 
students  to  Guelph  for  their  last 
semester.  After  graduating,  they 
would  be  asked  to  teach  computing 
at  Legon  for  two  years,  then  go  on 
to  do  graduate  work  at  U of  G. 
There  are  currently  three  Ghanaian 
students  studying  on  campus  in  CIS. 

But  the  need  forcomputer-literate 
professionals  extends  beyond  the 
university. 

“There’s  also  a problem  with  mid- 
dle and  upper  management,"  says 
MacKay.  “Because  they  haven’t  had 
sufficient  training,  they  have  un- 
realistic expectations  of  what  com- 
puters can  do.  So  we  recommended 
having  seminars  for  managers  on 
what  computers  can  do  and  where 
they  work  well.  These  seminars 
should  be  held  for  university  offi- 
cials and  for  people  in  business  and 
government." 

The  University  of  Ghana  has 
problems  with  underuse  of  equip- 
ment because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  to  select  and  develop  sys- 
tems in  various  application  areas, 
says  Dyer.  The  medical  school,  for 
example,  has  only  one  clerk,  one 
doctor  and  one  librarian  with  any 
training  in  computer  science. 

The  report  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  director  for 
information  technology  at  Ghana  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  im- 
plementation and  application  of  the 
technology.  The  executive  director 
could  develop  a campus-wide 
policy  and  allocate  resources,  and 
would  have  the  authority  to  move 
equipment  to  departments  where  it 
could  be  put  to  best  use,  says  Swart. 

There  are  some  minicomputer 
systems  on  campus  and  about  60 
PCs,  but  only  one  department  has  a 
local-area  network  (LAN).  The 
Guelph  group  recommended  that 
the  university  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  implementing  more  of  these  net- 
works. 

LANs  are  appropriate  for  the 
situation,  given  that  they  have  many 
PCs  already,”  says  Dyer.  The  report 
suggests  that  three  networked 
clusters  of  microcomputers  be  es- 
tablished — two  for  academic  areas 
and  one  for  administrative  depart- 
ments. 

It  also  suggests  that  the  university 
look  at  establishing  a communica- 
tion link  with  the  nearby  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search, which  is  having  a link  with 
the  EARN  network  installed  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  This  link 
would  allow  Legon  faculty,  staff 
and  students  to  communicate  with 
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Prof.  Ted  Swart  demonstrates  Guelph's  computerized  library  system  to  Agatha  Gaisie-Nketsiah  of  the 
University  of  Ghana.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Creative  Services 


universities  around  the  world 
through  EARN  and  Bitnet. 

There  is  a data-processing  centre 
at  Legon,  but  it  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  The  report  says  “the 
staff  in  this  group  play  a central  role 
in  teaching,  assisting  and  guiding 
the  rest  of  the  campus  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  effective  implementa- 
tion of  information  technology." 
The  centre  should  "provide  the 
necessary  focal  point ...  for  learn- 
ing about  appropriate  computing 
facilities  to  be  used  on  this  campus.” 

Swart  says  he’s  impressed  with  the 
receptiveness  of  everyone  he  met  in 
Ghana,  even  though  they  know 
resources  are  limited  and  progress 
will  be  slow. 


‘The  recommendations  aren’t 
magic,”  he  says.  “They  are  logical 
and  are  an  extension  of  what  the 
people  there  are  doing  already.’^ 
Dyer,  who  visited  Ghana  two  years 
ago,  noticed  significant  increases  in 
the  amount  of  equipment  and  num- 
ber of  staff,  as  well  as  a sense  of 
fellowship  with  his  Ghanaian 
counterparts. 

‘The  original  Guelph-Ghana 
project  established  a rapport  be- 
tween the  two  universities  that  has 
lasted  for  over  20  years,”  he  says. 
“We  really  felt  we  were  part  of  that." 

That  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  saw  Guelph  faculty 
from  several  departments  travel  to 


Ghana  to  support  work  in  several 
departments  at  Legon.  It  also 
provided  equipment,  books,  jour- 
nals, scholarships  for  Ghanaian 
graduate  students  to  study  at 
Guelph  and  research  fellowships 
for  Ghanaian  faculty.  It  ran  from 
1970  to  1979. 

A current  program  in  home 
science  co-operation,  headed  by 
FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham, 
focuses  on  the  development  of 
faculty  and  programs  of  the  home 
science  department  at  Legon, 
through  offering  a graduate  pro- 
gram, increasing  faculty  renewal 
capability  and  enhancing  the  role 
and  skills  of  women  in  social  and 
economic  development.  □ 
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We’re  keeping  track ! 

Some  readers  tell  us  they're 
getting  their  copy  of  At 
Guelph  late  in  the  week.  If 
you  don’t  receive  your  copy 
by  noon  Thursday,  call  Ext. 
6582.  □ 


Prof.  Gabriel  Karl 


Photo  by  Marla  Konrad,  Creative  Services 


Physicist  receives 
Canada’s  top  medal 


Prof.  Gabriel  Karl,  Physics,  is  the 
recipient  of  this  year’s  Canadian 
Association  of  Physicists  Achieve- 
ment Award  — the  most  prestigious 
award  in  Canadian  physics. 

Only  one  CAP  medal  is  awarded 
each  year,  and  the  recipients  in- 
clude some  of  Canada's  finest 
scientists.  The  medal  is  awarded  for 
distinguished  service  in  physics 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Karl  says  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  when  the  president  of 
CAP  called  him  with  the  news. 

‘The  committee  for  this  medal 
consists  of  some  distinguished 
people  who  have  won  in  the  past," 
he  says,  “and  I’m  very  pleased  they 
choseme.” 

Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science,  is  also  excited  about 
the  news  and  says  Karl  is  a deserv- 
ing recipient. 

“He  has  made  brilliant  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  high-energy 
physics,”  says  Campbell.  “There  is 


an  originality  and  elegance  to 
Karl’s  work,  in  which  he  displays  a 
deep  physical  intuition." 

Karl’s  research  is  mainly  in 
theoretical  physics,  with  a focus  on 
subnuclear  physics. 

“I’m  interested  in  things  that  are 
smaller  than  nuclei,  mainly  quarks, 
and  in  understanding  how  quarks 
live  together  inside  protons  and 
neutrons,”  he  says. 

Most  of  the  work  he’s  being 
honored  for  was  done  at  U of  G.  He 
joined  the  University  22  years  ago 
following  a three-year  postdoctoral 
position  at  Oxford  University  and 
PhD  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  under  Nobel  prize  winner 
John  Polanyi. 

Karl,  who  will  receive  the  medal 
at  the  CAP  Congress  in  Winnipeg 
in  June,  is  the  second  member  of 
Guelph's  Physics  Department  to 
earn  this  distinction.  Prof.  Peter 
Egelstaff  received  the  medal  in 
1983.  □ 


CSA  honors  excellence  — on  campus  and  off 


There  are  many  people  on  campus 
and  in  the  wider  Guelph  community 
who  go  out  of  their  way  to  help 
others  — and  the  Central  Student 
Association  recognized  some  of 
them  when  it  presented  its  excel- 
lence awards  April  9. 

People  often  do  more  than  they 
have  to,  said  CSA  president  Marty 
Williams  at  the  ceremony,  which 
recognized  the  landlord  of  the  year, 
excellence  in  teaching  and  con- 
tributions to  student  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Zoology  graduate  student  Patty 
Pentney  was  chosen  as  recipient  of 
the  third  annual  landlord  of  the  year 
award. 

Student  Tenant  Association  co- 
ordinator Stephanie  von  Dehn  said 
Pentney  was  selected  because  she  is 
always  there  when  her  tenants  need 
her.  She  even  helps  out  by  oc- 
casionally babysitting  the  son  of  one 
of  her  tenants.  And  because  Pentney 
is  a student,  she  understands  the 
concerns  of  student  tenants. 

Three  nominations  from  two  dif- 
ferent residences  described  Pentney 
as  ‘friendly,  accommodating  and 
flexible,  despite  her  busy  schedule.” 

Two  runners-up  received  landlord 
awards  of  merit.  Bobbi  Stewart  was 
nominated  by  tenant  Carlotta 
Downey  for  being  “a  great  listener, 
kind  of  like  a big  sister."  Stewart 
lowered  Downey’s  rent  when  the 
student  was  having  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

Claude  LeBlanc  was  recognized 
for  the  special  efforts  he  makes  to 
look  after  his  tenants  even  though 
he  lives  in  Cobourg.  It  he  can't  look 
after  a problem,  his  father  will  take 
care  of  it,  said  tenant  Sherri  Helwig 
in  her  nomination. 

The  recipients  of  the  CSA  s 
second  annual  award  for  teaching 
excellence  were  also  announced  at 
the  ceremony.  They  are  Prof. 
Vernon  Thomas,  Zoology,  and 
Susan  Reid-MacNcvin.  a lecturer  in 


the  departments  of  Family  Studies 
and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

In  presenting  the  awards.  CSA  in- 
ternal vice-president  Ted  Rush  said 
"good  teaching  doesn’t  get  as  much 
recognition  as  it  should,  but  students 
know  who  the  good  teachers  are." 

MacNevin  was  commended  by 
nominator  Shari  Lynn  Smith  for 
making  her  university  experience 
“rewarding,  motivating  and  chal- 
lenging.” Smith  wrote  that 
MacNevin  “goes  the  extra  mile  to 
meet  the  needs  of  her  students.  (She) 
goes  way  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
and  is  placed  in  a class  of  her  own.” 

In  accepting  the  award.MacNevin 
said  that  teaching  isn’t  a popularity 
contest.  It  may  be  necessary  to  push 
the  students  sometimes,  she  said. 


but  it’s  important  to  encourage 
them  to  learn. 

Thomas  was  cited  by  nominator 
Mamie  Benson  for  his  ability  to 
prepare  students  for  the  challenges 
they  will  face  after  graduation. 

“He  is  always  willing  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  express  their  views  and 
generate  discussion,"  she  wrote.  "He 
will  take  the  time  to  help  anyone 
who  needs  it  and  is  always  willing 
to  discuss  problems  that  may  arise." 

Teaching  is  important,  said 
Thomas,  because  “the  inquisitive 
minds  of  young  people  are 
Canada’sgreatestnatural  resource." 
He  noted  that  the  CSA  award  is 
particularly  significant  because  it 
“comes  from  students  — the  people 
who  see  me  day  in  and  day  out.” 


The  Student  Involvement  Net- 
work, set  up  two  years  ago  to  in- 
crease student  involvement  on 
campus,  presented  its  first  annual 
recognition  award  to  honor  a stu- 
dent who  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  student  clubs  or  or- 
ganizations at  U of  G. 

Fifth-semester  BA  student  Pablo 
Leal,  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  International  Development 
Club,  was  lauded  as  “a  driving 
force  behind  the  successes  of  the 
IDC  in  the  past  year." 

He  is  also  active  in  the  Sound 
Growth  project,  the  Society  for  In- 
ternational Development,  College 
Royal,  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion and  the  Guelph  Campus  Co- 
operative. □ 


Town  meetings 
to  discuss  budget 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
invited  to  attend  three  town 
meetings  this  month  to  discuss 
the  University’s  1991/92 
operating  budget  with  senior 
administrators. 

The  one-hour  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  new  lecture  theatre 
in  the  Thornbrough  building  on 
the  following  dates: 

April  29, 1 1 a.m.:  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Social  Science  and 
Biological  Science,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development.  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  The  Ar- 
boretum. Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Office  of  Research,  Re- 
search Station  Services,  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  and 
other  research  centres  and  in- 
stitutes. 

April  29  at  2 p.m.:  OVC, 
OAC,  FACS,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science, 
School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration, University  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  U of 
G Library.  Student  Affairs  and 
Teaching  Support  Services. 

April  30  at  2 p.m.:  Presiden- 
tial offices,  University 
Secretariat,  University  Centre, 
Athletics,  Computing  Services. 
Communications  Services,  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar.  External 
Relations.  Physical  Resources. 
Internal  Audit.  Financial  Ser- 
vices, Administrative  Services. 
Hospitality  Services.  Budget 
Office.  Personnel,  Child-Care 
Centre  and  Real  Estate 
Division. 

For  more  information  about 
the  meetings,  call  C reative  Ser- 
vices, Ext.  3864.  □ 


Recipients  of  Central  Student  Association  awards  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Prof.  Vernon  Thomas, 

excellence  are,  left  to  right,  landlord  Patty  Pentney;  Zoology;  and  student  Pablo  Leal. 

lecturer  Susan  Reid-MacNevin,  Family  Studies/  photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Seraees 


Letters  to  the  editor 

A good  time  was  had  by  all 


Dollars  for  education 


First-year  BA  student  Gwen  Jacob  receives  a cheque  for  one 
semester’s  tuition  from  Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell.  Jacob  won 
the  funds  in  a contest  held  in  January  during  the  Central  Student 
Association's  Student  Week.  The  week  was  aimed  at  highlighting 
the  problems  of  increasing  tuition  and  inadequate  student  finan- 
cial aid.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Promotions,  tenure  announced 


The  first  annual  OVC  alumni  hock- 
ey tournament  was  held  April  5 and 
6 at  the  twin-pad  arena.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  OVC  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  organized  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  OVC 
student  ChallengeCuptoumament. 

The  organizing  committee 
decided  it  would  be  fun  to  have 
OVC  alumni  return  and  compete 
with  their  former  classmates 
against  other  OVC  graduates.  We 
had  eight  men’s  teams  (OVC 
’76/77,  ’79/80,’82,’84/85,’89  and 
’90  and  a residue  team)  and  four 
women’s  teams  (OVC  ’89,  '90  the 
Idiopathics  and  a mixed  team). 

In  all,  an  estimated  150  alumni 
took  part  as  players  or  spectators. 
Alumni  responses  ranged  from  en- 
thusiastic to  euphoric.  They  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  socialize 
with  classmates,  renew  former 
(friendly)  rivalries  and  relive  old 
times  watching  the  current 
students’  games. 

The  tournament  culminated  in 
alumni-student  games,  and  al- 
though we’d  like  to  stress  that  this 
is  a fun.  not  overly  competitive 
tournament,  we  feel  compelled  to 
mention  that  the  alumni  triumphed 
over  the  students  in  both  the  men’s 
and  women’s  games. 

Most  returning  alumni  had  played 
all  their  University  hockey  at  old 
"Pygmy  Gardens”  and  were  ex- 
tremely impressed  with  the  new 
facilities.  Thanks  to  Bill  Clausen, 
Joanne  MacLanders  and  the  arena 
staff,  who  provided  excellent  ice 
surfaces  and  were  most  co-opera- 
tive. 

A focal  point  for  socializing  was 
the  Gryphs  Lounge,  where  alumni 
met  for  refreshments  throughout 
the  tournament.  It  was  also  the  site 
of  our  awards  presentation. 
Gryphs’  manager  Craig  Moore  was 
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instrumental  in  helping  us  organize 
the  event  and  also  provided  some 
awards.  Thanks  to  him,  as  well  as 
Vic  Natale,  Cathy  Euler  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  everything  ran 
smoothly  and  participants  were 
well  served  throughout  the 
weekend. 

Additional  thanks  go  to  Retail 
Operations,  particularly  Val 
Fennell,  Darla  Stipanovich  and 
Tracey  Duffield,  for  their  support. 

We  can’t  overemphasize  how 
pleased  and  impressed  the  alumni 
were  with  the  facilities  and  the 
tournament,  and  we  already  have 
teams  signed  up  for  next  year. 
Thanks  again  to  all  those  who 
helped  make  this  event  a success. 

The  OVC  Alumni  Hockey 
Tournament  Organizing 
Committee: 
Brenda  Bonnett,  Grant  Maxie, 
Bill  Harris,  Dave  Kelton,  Cathy 
Gartley,  Andrea  Chapin  and 
Hank  Needham 


Publications 

An  article  by  Profs.  Doug  Joy  and 
Hugh  Whiteley,  School  of  En- 
gineering, on  "Environmental 
Education  Engineering  — Need 
for  Innovation  and  Expansion” was 
published  as  part  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Seventh  Canadian  Con- 
ference on  Engineering  Education , 
pages  80  to  86. 

“Conjoint  Analysis  and  Its  Ap- 
plication in  the  Hospitality  In- 
dustry,” by  Prof.  Robert  Lewis. 
HAFA,  and  two  members  of  the 
hotel  industry,  Sophie  Ding  and 
Ursula  Geschke,  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Hospitality  Research , 
February  1991,  pages  2 to  28. 

An  article  entitled  “Types  III  and 
IV  Settling  Characteristics  of 
Waste  Solids  in  Land-Based  Cul- 
ture of  Rainbow  Trout  ( Oncor - 
hynchus  My  kiss),  written  by  Prof. 
Peter  Chisholm  and  adjunct  facul- 
ty member  Norm  Schmidtke, 
School  of  Engineering,  was  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  North  Central  Aquaculture 
Conference  at  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 
Chisholm  also  edited  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  22nd  Drainage 
Engineers'  Conference,  School  of 
Engineering  Technical  Report 
126-88. 

“Photometric  ELISACalibration 
for  Antibody  Assay,”  an  article  by 
Prof.  Gordon  Hayward,  School  of 
Engineering,  and  J.M.  Scharer,  M. 
Moo  Young  and  N.C.  Bols  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  appeared 
in  Biotechnology  Techniques  5, 
pages  35  to  38. 

An  article  on  “Optimization  of 
Tumbling  and  KC1  Substitution 
in  Low-Sodium  Restructured 
Hams"  by  Prof.  Gauri  Mittal  and 
former  graduate  student  Garry 
Lin,  School  of  Engineering,  and 
Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Muscle  Foods  2, 
pages  71  to  9 1 . □ 


Appointments 

Peter  Goddard  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning’s  appoint- 
ment as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music  has  been  extended  for  one 
year  until  Aug.  31,1 992. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  12, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Administrative  Secretary,  Office  of 


COU  appoints 
new  president 

After  a six-month  nationwide 
search,  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  has  appointed 
Peter  George  as  its  new  president 
for  a five-year  term. 

“The  council  is  delighted  with 
the  choice,"  says  President  Brian 
Segal,  vice-chair  of  COU.  “We  are 
impressed  by  his  leadership  and 
administrative  experience.  He  un- 
derstands both  university  issues 
and  the  relationships  among 
universities,  government  and  the 
privatesector.” 

The  appointment  is  “an  exciting 
opportunity,"  says  George.  “COU 
is  anxious  to  move  in  new  direc- 
tions to  benefit  higher  education 
in  Ontario  and  Canada  — I will 
be  glad  to  be  a part  of  it." 

George  is  a professor  of 
economics  and  former  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  social  sciences  at  Mc- 
Master  University.  In  1987,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs, 
responsible  for  advising  the 
provincial  government  on  matters 
of  university  system  planning  and 
funding. 

He  is  the  author  of  Government 
Subsidies  and  the  Construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  The  Emergence  of  Industrial 
America:  Strategic  Factors  in 
American  Economic  Growth 
Since  1870 , as  well  as  numerous 
journal  articles. 

He  is  currently  a principal  inves- 
tigator in  a large  interdisciplinary 
research  project  dealing  with  the 
impact  of  resource-based 
development  in  Northern  On- 
tario. 

George  will  succeed  the  retiring 
president  of  COU,  Edward 
Monahan,  July  1.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 

Memorial  University  of  New- 
foundland is  seeking  an  academic 
vice-president  to  begin  duties 
Sept.  1.  Applications  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  by  April  30  to 
A.H.  Roberts,  Secretary,  Vice- 
Presidential  Search  Committee, 
Memorial  University  of  New- 
foundland, St.  John’s,  Nfld.  A 1C 
5S7. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  in  Toronto 
is  seeking  a director  to  take  office 
Jan.  1 , * 1 992,  for  a five-year 
renewable  term.  Applications 
and  nominations  should  be  sent 
by  May  1 to  the  Search  Commit- 
tee for  Director,  Room  12-119, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto  M5S  1V6. 

The  University  of  Alberta  is 
seeking  an  academic  vice-presi- 
dent to  take  office  by  Jan.  1, 1992. 
Applications  and  nominations 
should  be  sent  to  President  Paul 
Davenport,  Room  3- 1 University 
Hall,  University  of  Alberta,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.  T6C  2J9.  □ 


Research;  temporary  full-time  from 
May  1 to  Oct.  3 1/91.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $468.92  to  $500.46  a week. 
Alumni  Officer,  Chapters,  Depart- 
ment of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations;  temporary 
full-time  from  May  to  December 
1991.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  ap- 

Glicants.  To  determine  the  availability  of 
niversity  employment  opportunities, 
contact  Employment  Services  and 
Training  on  Christie  Lane,  or  call  836- 
4900. 


The  following  faculty  have  been 
promoted  or  nave  received  tenure. 
The  names  were  presented  to  Board 
of  Governors  in  December  1990. 
Promotion  is  effective  July  1,  1991; 
tenure  is  already  in  effect. 

OAC:  Promotion  — associate  to 
professor,  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  assistant  to  as- 
sociate: Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  Shai  Barbut, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
Wayne  Howard,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Hung  Lee, 
Environmental  Biology;  Ray  Mc- 
Bride and  Paul  Voroney,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Barry  Shelp  and 
Judy  Strommer,  Horticultural 
Science;  and  Matthijs  Tollenaar  and 
Tony  Vyn,  Crop  Science. 

Tenure  — Farokh  Afshar,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development;  Mary  Buhr,  Richard 
Moccia  and  Jim  Squires,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science;  Duane  Falk, 
Crop  Science;  Wayne  Howard, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness; Walter  Kehm,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture; Hung  Lee,  Environmen- 
tal Biology;  and  Barry  Shelp,  Judy 
Strommer  and  Alan  Sullivan,  Hor- 
ticultural Science. 

OVC:  Promotion  — associate  to 
rofessor,  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
ciences;  David  Holmberg,  Clinical 
Studies;  and  Brian  Wilcock  and 
Julie  Yager,  Pathology;  assistant  to 
associate,  Peter  Conlon,  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences. 

Tenure  — Anne  Muckle,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy; and  Brenda  Bonnett,  Popula- 
tion Medicine. 

College  of  Arts:  Promotion  — 
assistant  to  associate  professor, 
Elizabeth  Ewan,  History;  Jeffrey 


Mitscherling,  Philosophy;  and  Ann 
Wilson,  Drama;  promotion  to  assis- 
tant professor,  Maryel  Archam- 
bault,  French  Studies;  and  Gerald 
Neufeld,  Music. 

Tenure  — Gerald  Neufeld  and 
Mary  Woodside,  Music;  and  Helen 
Saradi-Mendelocivi  and  Gordana 
Yovanovich,  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

CBS:  Promotion  — associate  to 
professor,  Cecil  Forsberg, 
Microbiology;  and  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology;  assistant  to  as- 
sociate, Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics;  and 
Lawrence  Spriet,  School  of  Human 
Biology. 

Tenure  — Anthony  Clarke, 
Microbiology. 

FACS:  Promotion  — associate  to 
professor,  Anne  Martin  Matthews, 
Family  Studies. 

Tenure  — Kerry  Daly  and  Susan 
Lollis,  Family  Studies;  and  Jo  Marie 
Powers,  HAFA. 

CPES:  Promotion  — associate  to 
professor,  Nicholas  Westwood, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Tom 
Carey  and  Mary  McLeish,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science;  and 
Edward  Carter,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics;  assistant  to  associate, 
David  Chiu,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

CSS:  Promotion  — associate  to 
professor,  Frans  Schryer,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  and  Thanasis 
Stengos,  Economics;  assistant  to  as- 
sociate, Bram  Cadsby  and  Kris 
Inwood,  Economics;  and  Anthony 
Winson,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Tenure  — Christopher  McKenna, 
Economics.  □ 


Personnel  report 


Obituaries 


Jack  Dempsey 

Jack  Dempsey  of  the  House- 
keeping Department  died  April 
10.  He  was  58.  An  employee  of 
the  University  since  1 964,  first  in 
OVC,  then  in  Housekeeping,  Mr. 
Dempsey  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Pat,  a son,  Jack,  a sister  and  four 
brothers.  Contributions  to  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  would 
be  appreciated. 

James  Devlin 

James  Devlin  of  the  electrical 
shop  in  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment died  April  9.  He  was  60. 
Mr.  Devlin  joined  the  University 
in  1969.  He  is  survived  by  his 


wife,  Gina,  son,  Jamie,  two 
grandchildren,  a sister  and  two 
brothers.  The  family  asks  that 
contributions  be  made  to  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Bob  Simmons 

Bob  Simmons,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies 
from  1973  to  1980,  died  April  8 
after  a long  illness.  He  was  a 
noted  scholar  on  the  Chinese  and 
Asian  political  situation,  and  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
Korean  war  became  a widely 
used  reference  on  the  conflict.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother.  □ 
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Mozart  magic:  remembering  Amadeus 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 


The  Department  of  Music  is  teaming  up  with  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  to  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  com- 
poser Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

The  Mozart  Symposium  ’9 1 , set  to  take  place  May  1 1 and  1 2,  will 
provide  a forum  for  music  fans  to  discuss  “what  it  is  exactly  that 
makes  Mozart  so  special,”  says  Prof.  Gerry  Manning,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music.  Many  people  have  been  re-evaluating  the 
composer's  reputation,  and  the  symposium  will  give  academics  and 
general  music  fans  food  for  thought,  he  says. 

CBC  broadcaster  ListerSinclair  will  speak  on  “The  Golden  Touch” 
of  Mozart.  Peter  Sandor  of  the  Toronto  Mozart  Society  will  explore 
the  composer’s  popularity  in  North  America.  And  there  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  on  ‘The  Changing  Evaluation  of  Mozart” 
moderated  by  Simon  Streatfeild,  artistic  director  of  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival.  The  panel  will  consist  of  Will  Crutchfield  of  the 
JuilliardSchool;Raffi  Armenian,  conductorofthe  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  Symphony;  and  Philip  Downs,  chair  of  the  music  history  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

“There  are  people  who  feel  some  of  Mozart's  lesser  works  wouldn’t 
get  as  much  exposure  if  they’d  been  written  by  someone  else,"  says 
Manning,  “and  there  are  those  who  feel  everything  he  did  was 
special."  The  panel  will  explore  this  debate. 

There  will  be  two  recitals  as  part  of  the  symposium,  featuring 
David  Breitman  on  fortepiano  and  local  singers  Elizabeth  Neufeld 
and  Glyn  Evans.  In  addition,  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  will  mount 
Mozart  concerts  that  weekend  by  piano  duo  James  Anagnason  and 
Leslie  Kinton,  the  Orford  String  Quartet  with  clarinetist  James 
Campbell,  and  the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  with  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld, 
Music. 

The  festival  always  has  an  educational  component,  says  Manning, 
and  the  Department  of  Music  was  happy  to  collaborate  with  festival 
organizers  to  set  up  the  sessions.  “They  don’t  often  mount  a sym- 
posium, but  in  a year  like  this  (the  Mozart  bicentenary),  it  seemed 
appropriate,”  he  says, 

Manning  and  Prof.  Mary  Woodside  were  members  of  the  planning 
committee  for  the  symposium,  with  administrative  arrangements 
managed  by  Patricia  Law.  The  symposium  received  support  from 
the  College  of  Arts,  the  Intercollege  Activities  Fund  and  the  Office 
of  the  Associate  Vice-President,  Academic. 

For  ticket  information  on  the  symposium  or  concerts,  call  the 
festival  box  office  at  82 1 -7570.  □ 


Duo  pianists  James  Anagnoson  and  Leslie  Kinton 


Soprano  Elizabeth  Neufeld 


Tenor  Glyn  Evans 


Art  scholarship  recognizes  ‘exceptional  promise’ 


The  Department  of  Fine  Art  recently  presented 
its  annual  Michael  Scotchmer  Scholarship  to  two 
students  for  their  achievements  in  the  BA  pro- 
gram in  fine  art. 

Carl  Lehmann  and  Doug  von  Rosen  were 
selected  for  the  “exceptional  promise  in  their 
work,”  says  Prof.  Elton  Yerex,  a member  of  the 
selection  committee  for  the  award. 

The  two  students  will  share  a $600  honorarium 
and  will  give  talks  on  their  works  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  April  27  at  2:30  p.m. 

Lehmann  says  his  works  often  revolve  around 
his  emotional  reaction  to  things  he’s  experienced 
or  tried  to  understand,  such  as  organized  religion. 

“Each  work  has  a specific  conceptual  base, 


though  some  are  more  literal  than  others,”  he 
says.  “What  I intend  and  what  comes  out  may  be 
two  different  things.  And  what  the  viewer  sees 
may  be  very  different." 

Often  using  mixed  media  and  text  for  work  he 
does  as  art  director  at  the  Ontarion,  Lehmann 
says  he’s  achieved  some  interesting  results.  He 
also  likes  using  photo  images  as  in  the  work 
shown  below.  He  hopes  to  pursue  graduate  work 
after  completing  his  BA. 

Many  of  von  Rosen’s  works  deal  with  relation- 
ships on  two  levels  — internal  and  external  — 
using  “two  forms  with  common  elements,  but 
strong  differentiating  elements  as  well,"  he  says. 

The  inspiration  for  his  works  is  often  automat- 


ic. “It  starts  with  the  concept  and  then  I let  it  go 
automatically.  It's  hard  to  pin  down  how  the 
specific  imagery  develops." 

Originally  an  agriculture  student  with  plans  to 
go  into  the  DVM  program,  von  Rosen  switched 
to  arts  before  he  discovered  he’d  “found  his  spot.” 
His  preferred  medium  is  installation  art,  and  he 
hopes  to  create  installation  works  that  are 
strongly  conceptually  oriented. 

The  scholarship  is  named  for  Michael 
Scotchmer,  a 1973  BA  graduate  with  a strong 
interest  in  art  who  practised  social  work  with  the 
Toronto  East  General  Hospital  crisis  unit  until 
his  death  in  1982.  □ 


Symposium 
to  focus  on 
agriculture, 
water  quality 

A symposium  designed  to  foster  un- 
derstanding  of  the  impact  of 
agricultural  activities  on  water 
quality  will  be  held  on  campus  April 
23  and  24. 

Bringing  together  representatives 
of  key  action  groups,  the  sym- 
posium will  focus  on  identifying 
gaps  in  knowledge  and  policy, 
creating  a balance  in  the  choice  of 
action  priorities  and  selecting 
methods  to  implement  needed  re- 
search and  policy. 

The  key  groups  include  biophysi- 
cal scientists,  biologists,  social 
scientists  and  policy  makers. 

The  morning  session  April  23 
centres  on  contaminant  sources  and 
biophysical  processes;  the  after- 
noon session  deals  with  impacts 
and  risks. 

Morning  speakers  are  Gary 
Palmateer.of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  the  Environment,  who  will  dis- 
cuss biocontaminants,  and  Terry 
Logan  of  Ohio  State  University  on 
the  topic  of  pesticides. 

Afternoon  speakers  include 
Penny  Fenner-Crisp,  director  of  the 
health  effect  division  of  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency, 
discussing  EPA  studies  of  the  rela- 
tive risk  of  exposure  to  pesticides, 
and  Ian  Munro  of  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Toxicology  on  the  topic 
of  human  health  risks. 

The  April  24  morning  session  will 
cover  perceptions,  responses  and 
policies,  and  the  afternoon  session 
will  be  in  the  form  of  interdiscipli- 
nary workshops. 

Morning  speakers  are  Walter 
Block  of  the  Fraser  Institute,  who 
will  discuss  institutions,  property 
rights  and  externalities,  and  Diane 
Dupont  of  Brock  University,  speak- 
ing on  the  economic  assessment  of 
the  performance  of  alternative  en- 
vironmental policy  instruments. 
Sponsors  of  the  symposium  in- 
clude U of  G’s  Centre  tor  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  the  Water 
Network,  the  Waterloo  Centre  for 
Groundwater  Research  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Toxicology 
and  the  Ontario  chapter  of  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Society. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Centre  for  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation at  Ext.  2482.  □ 


OMAF  appoints 
Guelph-area  men 

Two  Guelph-area  men  have  been 
named  to  a newly  established  ad- 
visory committee  on  environmental 
responsibility  by  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF). 

They  are  Terry  Daynard  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  Commodity 
Council,  a former  faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Crop  Science, 
and  Bob  Kerr,  a specialty  crops  and 
beef  producer  who  is  a member  of 
the  steering  committee  for  the 
George  Morris  Centre  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

‘The  committee  will  provide 
grassroots  ideas  on  what  the  minis- 
try and  farmers  should  be  doing 
with  regard  to  environmental 
responsibility,”  says  Elmer 
Buchanan,  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food,  who  will  chair  the  16- 
person  advisory  group. 

“The  committee  will  recommend 
environmental  goals  for  the  farm 
sector  and  recommend  ways  the 
ministry  can  help  it  achieve  those 
goals,"  he  says. 

This  includes  the  review  of  en- 
vironmental initiatives  proposed  by 
public-interest  groups,  industry  and 
federal  and  provincial  agencies.  □ 
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Funding  opportunities 


Research 

report 


ment  for  travel  and  health  insurance 
and  visa  costs.  Candidates  should 
be  between  28  and  40  and  should  be 
established  in  their  present  employ- 
ment. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Sept.  15.  Forms  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Research,  Room  2 1 9 
of  the  Reynolds  building.  Ext.  6927. 

Natural  sciences 

UNESCO  has  four  programs  in 
the  natural  sciences,  focusing  on  in- 
ternational geological  correlation, 
intergovernmental  oceanography, 
international  hydrology,  and 
humans  and  the  biosphere. 

For  more  information  on  these 
programs,  contact  A.J.  Naldrett, 
President  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
Program  Committee,  Canadian 
Commission  for  UNESCO  Natural 
Sciences  Program  Officer,  99  Met- 
calfe, Box  1047,  Ottawa  KIP  5V8. 


Awards 

McMaster  University  has  awarded 
$2,000  to  Prof.  Paul  Pennock, 
Clinical  Studies,  for  a project  en- 
titled The  Correlation  of  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  and  His- 
topathology  of  Laser-Induced  Hy- 
perthermia.” 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  and  the 
Institute  for  Chemical  Science  and 
Technology  have  provided  Prof. 
Mark  Baker,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  with  $35,000  for 
“ZeoliteElectrochemicalSensors.” 

OMAF  has  awarded  $20,000  to 
Prof.  Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  for  “An  Evaluation  of  a 
Crop  Residue  Monitoring  Tech- 
nique Utilizing  Satellite  Data.” 

Protz  has -also  received  $10,475 
from  DSS- Agriculture  Canada  for 
‘Technical  Support  for  a Soil 
Quality  Evaluation  Program"  and 
$3,500  from  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  to  study  the 
“Response  of  Soil  Microfauna, 
Microflora  and  Structure  to 
Agricultural  Practices  in  Corn, 
Soybean  and  Cereal  Rotations." 

Pitman-Moore  (U.S.A)  has 
provided  $18,000  to  Prof.  Les 
Young,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  a project  entitled  “Ef- 
fectsof  Daily  Recombinant  Porcine 
Somatotropin  Administration  of 
the  Performance  and  Carcass 
Composition  Characteristics  of 
Finishing  Swine  in  Canada.” 

The  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  has 
awarded  $10,000  to  Prof.  Ed 
Janzen,  Clinical  Studies,  for“MRI  of 
Agricultural  Animals.”  □ 


Competition  grows  in  the  hospitality  industry 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

The  hospitality  industry  is  big  busi- 
ness in  Canada  and  it’s  getting  more 
competitive  every  day,  says  Prof. 
Michael  Haywood,  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration. 

Receipts  for  the  food  service  in- 
dustry totalled  about  $22  billion  last 
year,  with  Canadians  spending 
about  30  per  cent  of  their  total  food 
dollar  — or  four  per  cent  of  their 
disposable  income  — eating  away 
from  home.  The  food-service  sector 
employs  about  500,000  people. 

Industry  growth  has  been  sig- 
nificant in  the  last  two  decades,  says 
Haywood. 

'People  want  convenience  and 
service  and  they  don’t  mind  paying 
for  it,  so  long  as  there  is  a definite  or 
perceived  value,"  he  says.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  area 
where  the  industry  has  seen  its  most 
dramatic  growth  — the  breakfast 
trade. 


About  1 5 years  ago,  Haywood  did 
a study  of  the  Toronto  market 
potential  for  a U.S.  chain  that 
depended  heavily  on  its  breakfast 
trade  and  concluded  that  expansion 
into  Canada  wouldn’t  be  worth- 
while. But  that  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  years.  Today,  eating  break- 
fast out  is  definitely  in. 

McDonald’s  was  the  first  fast-food 
firm  to  recognize  this  trend,  says 
Haywood.  The  chain  realized  that  if 
it  was  going  to  compete,  it  had  to 
compete  for  all  three  meal  periods. 
And  all  other  major  chains  have  fol- 
lowed McDonald’s  lead. 

In  the  future,  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry faces  many  challenges,  he 
says.  Short-term  growth  has  been 
affected  by  the  goods  and  services 
tax  on  restaurant  food.  In  recent 
years,  the  industry  has  thrived  on 
business  from  the  baby-boom 
generation,  but  as  people  get  older, 
they  tend  to  eat  out  less,  a factor  that 
will  have  a long-term  effect  on  the 
restaurant  trade. 


The  aging  of  the  Canadian 
population  is  also  affecting  the 
industry’s  ability  to  fill  jobs,  says 
Haywood.  The  traditional  problem 
of  high  staff  turnover  will  increase 
as  fewer  young  people  are  available 
to  hire.  In  an  effort  to  counteract  this 
problem,  the  industry  is  becoming 
more  employee-focused,  he  says. 

Competition  for  staff  is  just  one 
part  of  the  industry’s  growing  com- 
petitiveness. 

“There’s  a lot  of  competition  out 
there,"  says  Hay  wood.'it’sharderto 
make  a profit.  You’ve  got  to  have 
the  talent  and  expertise  to  manage 
people,  to  make  and  market  your 
product,  to  provide  excellent  cus- 
tomer service  and  consistent 
quality. 

“Running  a restaurant  or  a food- 
service  establishment  might  sound 
easy,  but  it’s  a very  complex  busi- 
ness. You’re  running  a production 
facility  and  a retail  facility  at  the 
sanie  time.  It’s  the  retail  facility  that 
drives  production. 


“If  you  have  unmotivated  or  un- 
trained Staff,  that  reflects  badly  on 
the  quality  of  the  service.  If  service 
suffers,  your  business  suffers.  You 
can’t  be  competitive  if  you’ve  got 
unmotivated  people  who  provide 
poorservice.” 

The  crucial  factors  that  make 
businesses  successful  are  “their 
human  resources,  their  customer 
relationships  and  the  power  of  their 
networks,”saysHaywood.“  All  three 
deal  with  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  other  people.  It’s  the  human 
resources  issue  and  communication 
among  people  that  are  absolutely 
crucial  forsuccess.” 

H AFA  helps  meet  the  needs  of  the 
industry  by  giving  its  students  the 
management  training  they  need  to 
compete. 

'The  school  was  established  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  industry."  he 
says.  “Through  our  teaching  and  re- 
search activities,  we  are  able  to 
remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new 
knowledge  in  this  area.”  □ 


Fourth-year  veterinary  student  Tom  Dandurand  cares  for  a foal  in  OVC’s  intensive-care  unit. 

OVC’s  intensive-care  unit  gives 
critically  ill  foals  special  treatment 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Since  1988,  almost  100  critical- 
ly ill  newborn  foals  have  been 
treated  in  an  intensive-care  unit  at 
OVC. 

Theonly  one  of  its  k ind  in  Ontario, 
the  unit  treats  about  50  foals  each 
year,  with  a success  rate  of  55  per 
cent.  Since  its  inception,  it  has 
provided  24-hour  intensive  care  to 
foals  suffering  infection,  pre- 
maturity and  other  birth  complica- 
tions. 

A number  of  the  foals  have  gone 
on  to  become  racehorses  and  all 
have  demonstrated  normal 
socialization  after  treatment,  says 
Prof.  Sherril  Green,  Clinical 
Studies,  co-ordinator  of  the  unit. 

“We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we 
are  able  to  look  at  the  outcome  of 
cases  that  have  survived,"  she  says. 

Neonatology  is  a relatively  new 
field  in  equine  medicine  that  has 


similarities  to  human  medicine. 
OVC  is  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a liaison  with  McMaster 
University  to  exchange  ideas  on  the 
treatment  of  babies  and  foals. 

‘The  foal  and  the  human  baby 
share  a lot  of  the  same  medical 
problems,  especially  neurological 
and  respiratory  problems,”  says 
Green. 

Equine  neonatology  is  now  at  the 
stage  of  collecting  specific  data  on 
the  foal.  The  OVC  intensive-care 
unit  recently  completed  a trial  of 
Amikacin  — the  primary  antibiotic 
used  to  treat  critically  ill  foals  — to 
learn  about  the  kinetics  of  the  drug. 

Funded  by  the  E.P.  Taylor  Foun- 
dation, the  trial  will  provide  valu- 
able information  for  future  treat- 
ment, Green  says.  Up  until  recently, 
the  unit  “had  to  extrapolate  what  we 
knew  about  human  babies  and  that 
drug  and  try  to  apply  it  to  the  foal." 

Depending  on  the  diagnosis,  foals 
in  the  intensive-care  unit  receive 


antibiotics,  intravenous  fluids, 
mechanical  ventilator  treatment 
and  nutritional  supplementation. 
Veterinary  staff  and  students  use  a 
team  approach  to  care  for  the  foals, 
which  average  a six-  to  seven-day 
stay  in  the  unit. 

Equine  neonatal  intensive  care 
can  be  expensive.  The  cost  of  such 
treatment  may  be  equivalent  to  that 
for  an  adult  horse  that  has  had 
surgery  for  colic. 

In  the  future,  the  OVC  unit  plans 
to  perfect  its  team  approach,  study 
fetal  problems  and  undertake  long- 
term follow-up  studies. 

The  caseload  at  the  unit  is 
predominantly  thoroughbred  foals, 
but  also  includes  quarter  horses, 
Arabs,  Canadian  sport  horses  and 
miniature  horse  foals. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  to  us  whether 
they’re  million-dollar  foals  or  not,” 
says  Green.  “They  all  get  the  same 
level  of  intensive  care  when  they 
come  in.”  □ 


Protecting  the  environment 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment’s 
environmental  technologies  pro- 
gram, launched  in  March  1990,  has 
earmarked  $30  million  over  the  next 
five  years  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  technologies, 
products  and  processes  that  protect 
the  environment. 

Funds  will  support  research, 
development  and  demonstration 
costs  that  fall  into  one  of  six  major 
categories:  tire  recycling;  reduction, 
re-use  and  recycling;  waste 
management;  analytical  instrumen- 
tation; air  pollution  control;  and 
water  and  sewage.  Funding  will  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Application  deadline  is  April  30. 
Forms  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Research,  Room  219  of  the 
Reynolds  building.  Ext.  6927. 

U.K.  fellowships 

The  Nuffield  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship Awards,  administered  by  the 
Commonwealth  Institute  in 
England,  is  offering  four  1992  fel- 
lowships that  will  involve  a three- 
month  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It’s  expected  that  two  of  the  fellow- 
ships will  cover  any  three  months 
between  January  and  May  and  two 
will  cover  September  to  November. 

Awards  will  provide  for  air  travel, 
accommodation,  a daily  allowance 
for  personal  needs,  a book  and 
clothing  allowance  and  reimburse- 
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On  being  vice-president,  academic 


Editor’s  note:  Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  was  recently  reappointed  to 
another  five-year  term  following  approval  by 
Board  of  Governors.  He  joined  Guelph  in  1975 
as  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  was  first  appointed  vice-president 
in  1986.  In  an  interview  with  AtCuelph,  Mac- 
Donald discussed  a number  of  issues  that  are 
on  the  minds  of  Guelph  faculty  and  staff  and 
explained  why  he  accepted  the  post  for  a 
second  term. 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

Prof.  Jack  MacDonald  says  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  reappoint- 
ment as  academic  vice-president,  not  only 
because  of  the  quality  of  people,  programs 
and  the  long-term  goals  of  the  University,  but 
also  because  he  derives  great  satisfaction 
from  his  job. 

“I  look  forward  to  every  day  here,”  he  says. 
“The  environment  is  exciting  and  stimulating. 
This  reappointment  will  be  a wonderful  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  work  with  talented 
and  committed  people  to  try  to  fulfil  the  goals 
of  Toward  2000." 

During  his  second  term,  MacDonald  hopes 
to  continue  teaching.  Apart  from  one  year  in 
his  first  term,  he  taught  in  the  MPC2  program 
throughout  his  appointment.  “Teaching  gives 
trie  a foot  in  the  mainstream  of  University 
life,”  he  says,  “interacting  with  students  is 
wonderfully  refreshing  and  invigorating.” 

As  for  research,  he  says  he  tries  to  keep  up 
with  the  literature  in  his  field,  but  during  his 
first  term,  he  just  didn’t  have  time  to  pursue 
research  first  hand. 

“When  I became  vice-president,  I tried  to 
keep  my  research  program  going  by  hiring 
postdoctoral  students.  Two  years  into  the 
term,  I decided  I wasn’t  getting  much  satis- 
faction from  my  research  activities  and  I was 
acting  more  as  a research  manager,  so  I es- 
sentially phased  it  out.” 

Hiring  practices 

According  to  the  University’s  aims  docu- 
ment, one  of  the  duties  of  the  academic  vice- 
president  is  to  ensure  that  hiring  practices 
adequately  reflect  the  institution’s  aims  and 
objectives. 

MacDonald  believes  hiring  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  job.  “We  have  to 
hire  people  with  the  right  set  of  talents  and 
skills  and  commitments  who  are  not  only 
high-quality  scholars,  but  who  can  also  fit  into 
the  University  of  Guelph  ethic  and  our  set  of 
commitments.” 

One  of  his  biggest  commitments  in  his  first 
term  was  to  redress  the  gender  balance  prob- 
lem. Guelph’s  hiring  of  women  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  marginally  above  the  system 
average,  he  says,  and  that’s  a significant  ac- 
complishment because  Guelph  is  a science- 
based  university,  and  men  traditionally  tend 
to  dominate  in  the  science  field. 

“We  have  had  substantial  success  and  we 
have  not  compromised  quality  at  all,”  he  says, 
“but  we  must  not  let  up  in  our  commitment.” 
Over  the  next  five  years,  he  plans  to  add  a 
strong  emphasis  on  hiring  other  minority 
groups  and  disabled  individuals. 

During  his  first  term,  the  course  MacDonald 
followed  academically  was  charted  by  the 
aims  document.  In  the  past  five  years,  he  has 
been  involved  in  a number  of  initiatives  at  the 
undergraduate  level  — a review  of  the 
agriculture  programs,  substantial  changes  to 
the  bachelor  of  commerce  programs  and  the 
introduction  of  new  programs  such  as  MPC 
and  AKADEMIA.  These  programs  do  a lot  to 
attract  prospective  students  to  the  University, 
he  says. 

In  his  next  term,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  the  B.Sc.  program  in  en- 
vironmental science,  which  he  hopes  will  be 
available  by  the  fall  of  1992. 

The  development  of  such  a program  is  a 
natural  step  for  the  University,  he  says,  be- 
cause Guelph’s  environmental  programs  are 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  those 
of  any  other  university  in  the  province* 

But  the  development  of  a new  environmen- 
tal studies  program  may  call  for  some  restruc- 
turing, he  says. 

“We’ll  have  to  make  sure  the  structure  of  the 
organization  is  supportive  for  this  new  degree 
to  flourish.  In  many  cases,  the  structure  of  the 
University  — oriented  as  it  is  in  traditional 
departments  based  on  discipline  and  the  col- 
lege structure  based  on  history  — is  not  neces- 
sarily optimum  for  dealing  with  things  like 
environmental  science,  which  cuts  across  so 


many  disciplines.  So  many  of  the  exciting 
things  in  education  and  research  these  days 
are  not  contained  solely  within  a traditional 
discipline." 

MacDonald  believes  strongly  that  the  struc- 
ture of  an  institution  sometimes  has  to  be 
changed  to  accommodate  these  “exciting 
things."  That  includes  encouraging  inter- 
departmental and  interdisciplinary  activities 
and  trying  to  break  down  boundaries  between 
colleges  and  departments. 

“The  idea  is  not  to  destroy  the  college  or 
department  structure  because  we  must  value 
traditional,  cultural  and  historical  ties.  But 
against  that,  one  has  to  say:  Those  structures 
should  exist  only  as  long  as  they  serve  us  well 
and  if  they  don’t,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
change.’” 

MacDonald  is  also  pleased  with  new 
developments  in  the  area  of  graduate  studies. 

“We  hope  to  have  a proposal  for  specialized 
MBA  programs  in  agricultural  business  and 
hotel  and  food  administration  within  a few 
weeks,”  he  says. 

“This  is  yet  another  example  of  using  our 
strengths  to  increase  our  commitment  to 
graduate  education.  Another  future  develop- 
ment is  an  international  studies  option  in 
many  existing  graduate  programs,  a proposal 
currently  being  worked  on  by  the  Board  of 
GraduateStudies.” 

Funding,  tuition  fees 

Although  soliciting  research  funds  is  not  a 
major  part  of  the  academic  vice-president’s 
role,  MacDonald  is  certainly  aware  of  the 
economic  pinch  universities  are  under. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  this  university  and  all 
other  universities  in  Ontario  have  suffered 
over  the  years  by  our  income  not  keeping 
pace  with  increased  costs.  That,  unfortunate- 
ly, shows  up  in  the  quality  of  education  we’re 
givingstudents.” 

He  commends  Guelph’s  faculty,  who,  he 
says,  have  worked  hard  in  spite  of  budgetary 
restraints. 

“Faculty  compensate  to  an  incredible  degree 
for  shortfalls  in  resources.  They  invest  extra 
time  in  teaching,  counselling,  interacting  with 
students  and  marking,  but  there’s  a limit  to 
what  they  can  do.  The  employee  morale  sur- 
vey shows  they’re  tired  and  stressed  and  that 
the  time  they  have  for  keeping  current  with 
their  scholarly  pursuits  is  not  sufficient.” 
MacDonald  believes  one  way  to  help  in  the 
economic  pinch  is  to  raise  tuition  fees 
moderately.  “If  I were  a student,  I would  glad- 
ly pay  20  per  cent  more  in  tuition  and  have  a 
higher  quality  of  education.” 

For  the  past  20  to  30  years,  tuition  fees  have 
not  kept  pace  with  cost-of-living  or  inflation 
increases,  and  have  actually  fallen  as  a per- 
centage of  the  total  operating  budget  of  the 
institution,  he  says. 

“In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  education 
would  be  free.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
society  is  not  prepared  to  support  such  a 
policy.” 

He  believes  an  increase  in  the  quality  of 
education  would  easily  justify  an  increase  in 
fees,  provided  attention  was  given  to  helping 
those  unable  to  afford  the  extra  costs. 

Research  dollars 

MacDonald  predicts  that  in  the  next  decade, 
research  dollars  through  granting  councils 
will  become  more  scarce  and  will  be  focused 
on  fewer  and  fewer  faculty.  To  compensate, 
he  believes  universities  will  have  to  seek  funds 
elsewhere,  including  industry. 

That’s  a viable  option,  he  says,  but  it  will 
mean  a change  in  lifestyle.  Canadian  faculty 
may  well  become  more  like  their  American 
counterparts  who  spend  much  time  writing 
proposals  and  looking  for  research  funds. 

Although  research  funds  in  this  country  are 
becoming  scarce,  MacDonald  still  believes 
Canadian  universities  have  much  to  offer 
faculty  and  researchers. 

Canadian  schools  often  have  a difficult  time 
competing  solely  on  the  basis  of  support  and 
research  with  some  American  universities. 

“We’ll  continue  to  lose  people  to  the  United 
States,"  he  says,  “but  on  the  other  hand,  we're 
also  able  to  attract  people  from  the  U.S.  And 
in  general,  this  kind  of  mobility  is  healthy.” 

He  says  Canadian  universities  attract  good 
faculty  — whether  Canadian,  American  or 
any  other  nationality  — by  hiring  them  into 
good  jobs  and  offering  them  opportunities  to 
do  the  things  they  want  to  do. 

'We  have  some  world-class  departments 
here  doing  some  absolutely  wonderful  things. 
People  are  attracted  to  that." 

In  addition,  he  says,  many  people  enjoy  the 


quality  of  life  in  Canada. 

MacDonald  says  faculty  salaries  at 
Guelph  are  competitive  in  the  provincial 
context.  ‘In  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  salaries  here  were  drifting  down 
within  Ontario  and  that  was  inconsistent 
with  our  commitment  to  be  a first-rate 
institution.” 

Guelph  has  since  found  a more  healthy 
salary  range  by  aiming  to  be  competitive 
with  the  mid-size  universities. 

Faculty  salaries  are  determined  by  a 
salary  grid  system  that  was  developed 
through  negotiations  with  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association. 

“What  we  have  now  is  a salary  system 
that  is  much  better  than  what  we  had 
before,"  he  says,  “but  it’s  not  without  its 
problems.” 

One  problem  is  that  the  process  for 
awarding  time  and  performance  step  in- 
creases is  unwieldy  and  more  cumber- 
some than  it  needs  to  be,  says 
MacDonald.  He  will  soon  be  taking  a set 
of  suggestions  aimed  at  simplifying  the 
process  to  the  joint  faculty  policies  commit- 
tee. 

A second  concern  relates  to  the  policy 
within  the  grid  system  agreement  that  deter- 
mines that,  on  average,  only  15  per  cent  of 
faculty  are  awarded  two  step  increases  per 
year.  This  year,  the  figure  will  be  raised  to  25 
per  cent. 

A final  concern  is  that  as  faculty  members 
move  to  steps  25  and  beyond  — usually  in 
mid-career  and  later  — they  perceive  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  performance 
is  not  high  enough. 

Some  people  do  not  feel  encouraged  to  per- 
form at  their  highest  level  because  of  the  lack 
of  financial  incentive,  MacDonald  says.  This 
concern  will  also  be  addressed  through 
negotiations  with  the  faculty  association  this 
year. 

Morale  survey 

In  the  recent  employee  morale  survey,  near- 
ly 30  per  cent  of  faculty  said  they  didn’t  know 
enough  about  the  job  of  the  vice-president, 
academic,  to  comment  on  it.  MacDonald  says 
that  figure  doesn’t  surprise  him. 

“My  schedule  and  range  of  responsibilities 
are  such  that  1 have  not  been  able  to  have  as 
much  personal  interaction  with  faculty  as  I 
would  have  liked.  It’s  a very  complicated  job, 
with  duties  ranging  from  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities, resource  responsibilities  and  hiring, 
to  responsibilities  for  student  life  and  student 
services.  So  it  doesn't  surprise  me  that  people 
don’t  know  enough  about  the  full  range  of 
things  the  vice-president  does  to  be  able  to 
comment.” 

But,  he  says,  “I  hope  there  is  at  least  an 
understanding  that  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibility of  the  vice-president,  academic,  is  the 
quality  of  academic  programs  and  that  every- 
thing I do  is  related  to  this  responsibility." 

The  employee  morale  survey  also  indicated 
that  many  faculty  were  not  satisfied  that 
members  of  the  senior  administration  were 
prepared  to  act  on  issues  important  to  faculty. 
And  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration’s  communication  on  impor- 
tant issues. 

MacDonald  says  those  issues  are  certainly 
concerns,  but  that  because  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  changes  on  campus  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  it  takes  much  time  and  effort  to 
communicate  all  the  details.  In  addition,  he 
says,  the  path  of  communication  from  senior 
administration  to  deans  and  directors,  then  to 
chairs  and  departments  is  not  infallible. 

He  believes  some  of  the  dissatisfaction 
comes  from  faculty  feeling  they  don’t  have 
enough  input  into  decision  making. 

“That’s  always  difficult  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  a participatory,  free  democratic  system 
increases  the  workload  of  faculty  and  they 
don’t  always  want  to  be  bothered  with  all  the 
administrative  tasks.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  administration  gets  on  and  does  some- 
thing without  consulting,  faculty  say:  'You 
didn’t  consult.’  It’s  a tough  balancing  act." 

According  to  MacDonald,  there  are  a 
couple  of  major  issues  for  which  communica- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactory. 

“Firstly,  the  long-term  salary  and  benefits 
policy  is  very  complicated  and  there  has  been 
concern  on  the  part  of  some  faculty  that  we 
haven’t  been  sympathetic  to  some  of  their 
views.  I believe  I understand  the  problems, 
and  we  will  attempt  to  deal  with  them.” 
Another  issue  is  the  increase  in  enrolment 
over  the  past  few  years.  “We  haven’t  intended 
to  increase  enrolment,  but  it  has  happened 
beyond  ourcontrol.  We’ve  been  victimsof  our 


Prof.  Jack  MacDonald 


own  popularity.  I don’t  think  faculty  under- 
stand how  that  happened.  Again,  we  have 
already  taken  steps  to  reduce  enrolment  this 
winter,  and  next  fall  should  see  a significant 
reduction  in  first-year  enrolment. 

“In  my  second  term,  I will  work  harder  on 
communication  with  faculty,  students  and 
staff,  and  I particularly  hope  to  have  more 
time  to  interact  directly  with  the  University 
community.” 

Internal  review 

MacDonald  believes  the  CRESAP  Canada 
Consulting  review  of  non-teaching  units, 
which  came  out  of  the  strategic  planning 
process,  will  prove  a valuable  and  important 
exercise. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  the  non-teaching 
units  that  are  so  essential  in  supporting  the 
educational  and  research  objectives  of  the 
institution  were  doing  so  in  an  optimum  way," 
he  says. 

Many  of  the  areas  affected  by  the  review 
report  to  the  vice-president,  academic. 

“We  have  to  make  sure  our  structures  are  as 
lean  and  focused  as  they  can  be,  that  the 
procedures  we  have  in  place,  and  the  policies 
we  operate  by,  are  as  simple  as  they  can  be, 
and  that  we  aren't  making  peop\e  go  through 
needless  effort  in  order  to  get  the  job  done. 
“No  one  at  the  University  feels  comfortable 
about  a process  that  directly  affects  the  lives 
of  those  whose  jobs  have  been  eliminated.  But 
on  balance,  we  just  have  to  believe  that  the 
institution  will  be  much  stronger  and  do  a 
much  better  job  of  accomplishing  our  goals 
as  a result  of  that  process." 

The  University  School  of  Continuing 
Education,  for  example,  is  a unit  that  has  done 
an  excellent  job  over  the  years,  he  says.  “But 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  our  overall 
academic  priorities  without  having  the  four 
units  banded  together  within  the  school.” 

He  stresses,  however,  that  the  University 
will  have  to  make  sure  it  maintains  its  com- 
mitment to  adult  education. 

In  Teaching  Support  Services,  MacDonald 
hopes  the  internal  review  changes  will  make 
faculty  more  responsible  for  establishing 
priorities  for  the  work  of  the  Instructional 
Support  Group  within  TSS. 

“I  think  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Instructional  Support  Group  will  probably  in- 
crease with  time  as  faculty  become  more 
aware  of  the  capabilities.  I think  this  will 
bring  TSS  closer  to  faculty,  students  and  the 
classroom  by  involving  faculty  more  heavily 
indecision  making.” 

More  effective  ways 

The  review  of  Residences  focused  on  pos- 
sible changes  to  the  management  structure. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  has  one  of  the  best  residence  systems 
in  Canada,  and  everyone  associated  with  our 
residence  division  should  be  proud  of  their 
accomplishments.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  not  continue  to  look  for  more  ef- 
fective ways  of  focusing  our  limited  resources 
on  areas  of  priority.  I hope  that  the  changes 
in  organizational  structure  will  permit  us  to 
dojustthat." 

MacDonald  believes  the  review  showed  that 
the  Counselling  andStudent  Resource  Centre 
fulfils  an  important  need  within  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

“It  fulfils  its  role  with  professionalism,  com- 
mitment and  quality.  What  it  does  and  how  it 
does  it  is  something  the  University  should 
continue  to  support.”  □ 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


Two-bedroom  condominium,  available 
June  1,824-8298 


IBM  PCXT  computer,  Quietwriter  II. 
monitor,  will  guarantee  for  30  days,  824- 
5402. 


1986  Ford  150  Explorer,  automatic  V8 
EFI,  86,000  km,  towing  package  with 
electric  brakes,  763-7059  after  5 p.m. 

Girls'  bicycle,  suitable  for  seven-  to 
nine-year-old,  Ext.  6081  or  836-8137 
evenings. 

Women's  clothes,  good  condition,  low 
prices,  sizes  8 to  1 1 , 837-371 8. 


Macintosh  SE  with  programs  and  Hy- 
perCard, Nick,  837-1 069,  or  Joanne.  Ext. 
6031. 


Kitchen  table  and  four  chairs,  836-91 24. 


Horses,  different  breeds  and  abilities, 
Ext  2926  or  763-1134. 


Three  quarter  horses  ranging  from 
beginner,  novice  and  experienced,  with 
complete  western  tack;  male  Rottweiler 
pup,  registered  with  all  shots  and  tattoo, 
740-0044 


One-year-old  three-bedroom  bun- 
galow in  country  on  acres  of  maple 
wood,  one  hour  north  on  Highway  6, 
519-794-2454. 


Single  bed,  wooden  desk,  bookcase, 
wooden  bifold  door,  rocking  chair, 
upright  freezer,  refrigerator,  kitchen 
table  and  four  chairs,  couch  and  chair, 
dresser  and  wardrobe,  824-731 4 after  6 
p.m.  or  Box  176  OVC. 


Rare  copper  cooking/serving  pans  from 
George  Jensen's  Lunning  Collection, 
domed  lids,  stainless  steel  linings,  836- 
1163. 


Women's  10-speed  Seknie  bicycle, 
single  futon  with  tie-dyed  cover,  dresser 
with  three  drawers,  Monica,  824-6562. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  private  cedar  cottage 
on  Georgian  Bay,  carpeted,  electric 
heat,  swimming,  available  weekly  June 
•to  September,  746-6769  evenings. 


Two-bedroom  condominium,  available 
June  1 , 824-8298. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  apartment  for 
summer  sublet,  hardwood  floors, 
laundry,  parking,  outdoor  pool,  close  to 
campus  and  downtown,  $450  a month 
including  utilities,  T rish,  763-3344. 


Two  furnished  rooms  in  private  home, 
available  immediately,  763-2456. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  with  sauna,  woodstove  and 
sunroom,  836-3499. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  close  to  campus,  available  May 
1,836-6284. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  Exhibi- 
tion Park  area,  available  Sept.  1 to  May 
30, 1992,  $1,300  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext  3246  or  824-9927. 


Studio  apartment,  fully  furnished  with  al 
linens,  dishes,  appliances  and  VCR 
parking,  on  bus  route,  available  from 
August  to  mid-April  1 992,  $700  a month 
821-2103  evenings. 

Two  clean,  sunny  houses,  centrally  lo- 
cated. suitable  for  six  students  each 
$1,423  a month  for  the  larger  house 
$1,275  for  the  smaller,  both  available 
May  1 , Ext  4774  or  822-0764  evenings 

Three-bedroom  house,  available  Sept. 
1 for  a year,  fully  or  partly  furnished, 
garage,  laundry,  backyard  and  garden, 
close  to  campus,  $1,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  821-6140  evenings  before  9 
p.m. 

Room  for  non-smoking  female,  share  all 
facilities,  close  to  campus,  available  im- 
mediately, 836-7534  after  5 p.m. 

One-bedroom  unfurnished  basement 
apartment  with  walkout,  Waterloo  and 
Edinburgh,  available  May  1,  $575  in- 
clusive, parking  for  one,  Maureen,  821  - 
0390. 

Wanted 

Full-time  employment  for  experienced 
editor  recently  graduated  with  MA  in 
English,  available  immediately  to  work 
on  essays,  theses,  magazine  articles, 
reports  and  solicited  manuscripts, 
reasonable  rates,  leave  message  at 
821-9192. 

Mobile  home  to  rent,  to  sleep  four  to  six 
people  for  June  10  to  17,  Norbert,  Ext. 
8556  or  855-6320  evenings. 

One  person  to  share  two-bedroom,  two- 
bathroom  apartment,  close  to  University 
of  Waterloo  campus,  available  now  to 
September,  $475  a month,  578-8764. 

Available 

Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  available 
in  two  weeks,  654-2064  after  6 p.m. 

Private  English  lessons  from  trained 
tutor,  will  help  improve  understanding, 
speech  and  writing  skills,  reasonable 
prices,  Alice,  837-2325  evenings. 

Old  Orchard  Farm  summer  schooling 
show  series,  June  2,  July  7,  Aug.  4 and 
Sept.  8,  Ext  2926  or  763-1 1 34. 

Thank  you 

Thanks  to  everyone  for  the  memorable 
retirement  party  held  April  9 at  OVC. 
Dave  and  Lucy  Atkins. 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  available 
to  faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni  of 
the  University.  Submissions  must  be  in 
writing  and  received  by  Thursday  at 
noon.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6579. 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer’s  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs.  - Fri.  9 - 8 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  Closed 

KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 


/ 


You  warn  lo  be  heto 


Serving  Splendido  food 


Chef  Arpi  Magyar  of  Splendido  restaurant  in 
T oronto  demonstrates  food  presentation  for  H AFA 
students  in  the  introductory  food  lab  course. 
Magyar,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1 978  from  Hun- 


gary, is  considered  one  of  the  top  chefs  in  the 
country  and  has  worked  at  several  prominent  res- 
taurants, including  Pronto,  Oliver’s  and  Auberge 
du  Pommier.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Our  people 


A reception  will  be  held  April  30  for 
Eileen  Johnson,  Botany,  who  is 
retiring  after  23  years  with  the 
University.  The  reception  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Sherry  Hall, 
Ext.  6003. 

Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  School  of  En- 
gineering, attended  the  Conference 
of  Food  Engineering  last  month  in 
Chicago  and  presented  the  follow- 
ingpapers:“ZValuesofMeat  Emul- 
sion Properties  During  Smoke- 
house Cooking,”  written  with 


former  graduate  student  Luis  Cor- 
reia; “Stress  Relaxation  Test 
Parameters  for  Beef  Products,” 
written  with  graduate  student  Ming 
Zhang  and  Prof.  Shai  Barbut, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  and 
“Heat  and  MassTransfer  Modelling 
of  Beef  Carcass  Chilling,”  written 
with  graduate  student  P.K. 
Mailikarjunan. 

Prof.  Ted  Swart,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  has  been  named 
a founding  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Combinatorics  and  its  Applica- 


tions, an  organization  being  set  up 
to  bring  together  academic  com- 
binatorical  researchers  and  in- 
dustry practitioners,  and  to  en- 
courage combinatorical  research. 
Combinatorics  is  the  branch  of 
mathematics  that  deals  with  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  certain 
combinations  can  be  formed. 

Mixed-media  works  on  the  theme 
“Cats”  by  Debbie  Thompson 
Wilson,  Creative  Services,  are  on 
display  in  the  FACS  building  out- 
side the  main  office  until  mid- 
May.  □ 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 


Licensed  under 
LLBO 

Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  the  north  elevators) 
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April  18  to  May  1 


Thursday,  April  18 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Friday,  April  19 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  5 3 3.  Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer  is  at  1 p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

Human  Biology  Seminar 

Graduate  student  Alan  Chesley  dis- 
cusses the  results  of  his  M.Sc.  thesis, 
“Protein  Requirements  of  En- 
durance/Resistance Trained  Ath- 
letes,” at  1:10  p.m.  in  Human 
Biology  108. 

Calcium  Club  - This  week’s 
speaker  is  Prof.  Peter  O’Brien, 
Clinical  Studies.  His  topic  is  “Cal- 
cium-Pump Pathology:  Hypo- 
thyroidism, Ischemia,  Fatigue  and 
Hypostimulation"  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
Pathology  1101. 

Saturday,  April  20 

Dinner  Theatre  - The  Arboretum’s 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  Theatre 
Downstairs  Productions  present  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  Chapter  Two. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  April  21 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 45-kilometre  ride  to  the 
Guelph  Line/Aberfoyle  or  on  the 
off-road  ride,  which  is  35  to  55 
kilometres.  Meet  at  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins 
at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  April  22 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Celebrate  Earth  Day 
on  a “Bikes,  Not  Cars"  ride  to  St. 
George’s  Square  to  show  that 
bicycles  pollute  less  than  auto- 
mobiles and  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  designated  bicycle  lanes  on 
Gordon  Street.  The  ride  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  Maggie  at 
Ext.  3028  or  837- 1732. 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  acquires  about 
100  artworks  each  year  through  gifts,  group- 
sponsored  acquisitions  or  purchases  made  with 
donated  funds  or  money  raised  by  art  centre  volun- 


teers. Among  the  new  works  is  Raccoon , an  1872 
painting  by  John  Hicks  Whale.  It  was  purchased  from 
a New  York  State  gallery  with  an  art  repatriation  grant 
from  the  federal  government. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 


Tuesday,  April  23 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Learn  about  volunteer 
opportunities  in  the  collections  with 
Steven  Aboud  and  Ric  Jordan  at  7 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Wednesday,  April  24 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
CyclingClub  - A 32-km  novice  ride 
to  Hespeler  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  April  25 

Worship -Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 


Student  Recital  - Pianist  Heather 
Murray  performs  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  Admission  is  free. 

Friday,  April  26 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Saturday,  April  27 

Art  exhibition  - See  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  new  acquisi- 
tions during  the  centre’s  regular 
hours,  Tuesday  to  Sunday,  noon  to 
5 p.m.  The  exhibition  continues 
until  August. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Neil  Simon’s 
Chapter  Two  continues  at  The 


Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m..  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Sunday,  April  28 

Cycling  Club  - Go  for  a 39-km  ride 
to  Eden  Mills/Brucedale  or  on  the 
off- road  ride,  which  is  25  to  35 
kilometres.  Meet  at  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  April  29 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Seminar  - Prof.  Eva  Nagy,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 


ogy, is  the  guest  speaker  at  an  Inter- 
departmental Virology  Journal 
Club  seminar  at  12:10  p.m.  in  VMI 
101.  Her  topic  is“Live  Picomavirus 
Vaccines.” 

Budget  Town  Meetings  - Colleges 
of  Arts,  Social  Science  and  Biologi- 
cal Science,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
The  Arboretum,  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Office  of  Re- 
search, Research  Station  Services, 
the  Equine  Research  Centre  and 
other  research  centres  and  in- 
stitutes, 10  a.m.;  OVC,  OAC, 
FACS,  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science,  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, U of  G Library,  Student  Affairs 
and  Teaching  Support  Services,  2 
p.m.,  Thornbrough  lecture  hall. 

Tuesday,  April  30 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Budget  Town  Meeting  - Presiden- 
tial offices.  University  Secretariat, 
University  Centre,  Athletics,  Com- 
puting Services,  Communications 
Services,  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
External  Relations,  Physical 
Resources,  Internal  Audit,  Finan- 
cial Services,  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Hospitality  Services,  Budget 
Office,  Personnel,  Child-Care 
Centre  and  Real  Estate  Division,  2 
p.m.,  Thornbrough  lecture  hall. 

Wednesday,  May  1 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

CyclingClub  - A 25-km  novice  ride 
to  Downey  Road  leaves  at  5 p.m. 
from  the  UC  south  doors. 

Concert  - Northern  Pikes  and  Ma£ 
Moore  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $ 1 8.50 
and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe,  the 
Corner  in  Stone  Road  Mall  and 
Records  on  Wheels.  Special-needs 
seating  is  available. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  '•Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Notices 


Summer  accommodation 

U of  G offers  summer  hostel  ac- 
commodation in  student  residen- 
ces from  May  3 to  Aug.  1 8.  Cost 
is  $27  a night  for  a single,  $38  for 
a twin.  Weekly  rates  are  also 
available.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  8124. 

Telethon  cancelled 

The  telethon  planned  for  April  1 8 
to  kick  off  U of  G’s  Alma  Mater 
Fund  has  been  cancelled. 

OMAF  unit  moves 

The  economic  analysis  unit  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  formerly  located  in 
Chatham,  has  moved  to  the 
Ridgetown  College  of  Agricul- 
tural Technology.  In  addition. 
Farm  Market  News , which 
provides  market  information  to 
producers  by  radio  and 
telephone,  will  be  moving  from 
Toronto  to  join  the  analysis  unit 
in  Ridgetown  later  this  spring. 

Professional  development 

The  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Washington,  D.C., 


offers  summer  opportunities  for 
professional  development  for 
those  who  do  not  necessarily 
wish  to  pursue  a degree.  For  more 
information. call  202-663-5713. 
Information  is  also  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

Latin  America  conference 

The  International  Centre  at  the 
University  of  Calgary  will  host  a 
Canada/Latin  America  Oppor- 
tunities Conference  May  5 to  7 to 
discuss  issues  to  the  year  2000 
and  beyond.  For  information,  call 
403-220-8260,  fax  403-289- 
01 7 1 , or  see  the  bulletin  board  at 
International  Education  Ser- 
vices. 


North  gets  crop  adviser 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  will  appoint  a hor- 
ticultural crop  adviser  to  serve 
Northern  Ontario  later  this 
spring.  The  adviser  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Thunder  Bay,  serving  the 
approximately  300  horticultural 
producers  who  produce  $3.4  mil- 
lion worth  of  crops  each  year. 


Birnbaum  Around  town 


workshop 
April  20 

The  10th  annual  Mannie  Birnbaum 
Volunteer  Workshop  will  be  held  on 
campus  April  20. 

Sponsored  by  U of  G,  Family  and 
Children’s  Services  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County,  the  Guelph 
United  Way  Social  Planning  Coun- 
cil and  Guelph  Recreation  and 
Parks,  the  workshop  honors  the  late 
Mannie  Birnbaum,  a fellow  of  the 
University  and  past  chair  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  workshop  runs  from  8 a.m.  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Par- 
ticipants can  choose  from  eight  ses- 
sions on  topics  ranging  from  ‘Fund 
Raising  in  a Recession"  to“Greening 
Your  Agency." 

Workshop  leaders  include  Toron- 
to lawyer  Mary  Satterfield,  who  will 
discuss  “Legal  Issues  in  Volunteer 
Programs,"  and  Prof.  Loraleigh 
Keashly,  Psychology,  speaking  on 
“A  Healthy  Dose  of  Conflict." 

Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $25.  Costs 
are  being  offset  by  contributions 
from  workshop  co-sponsors  John 
Sutherland  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Burger 
King,  the  Co-operators  and 
Fastforms.  Brochures  and  registra- 
tion forms  are  available  from  Karen 
Maki  at  Ext.  3412.  □ 


Bowling  for  charity 

United  Way  of  Guelph  and  Towne 
and  Country  Bowlerama  are  spon- 
soring a fund-raising  drive  called 
“Play  for  the  United  Way"  May  4 to 
June  20.  The  United  Way  will  dis- 
tribute 20,000  special  coupons 
throughout  Guelph,  and  the 
Bowlerama  will  donate  the  bowling 
fees  for  all  bowlers  bearing  these 
coupons  to  the  United  Way. 

A festival  of  music 

The  Kiwanis  Music  Festival  of 
Guelph,  now  in  its  10th  year,  will 
hold  its  annual  festival  concert  April 
23  at  7 p.m.  in  the  E.L.  Fox  Audi- 
torium (formerly  Ross  Hall). 

Sounds  of  spring 

The  24th  annual  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  opens  April  25  with  a con- 
cert by  Canadian  soprano  Edith 
Wiens  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  On  April  26.  trumpeter  Stuart 
Laughton,  soprano  Wendy 
Humphreys  and  organist  David 
Titterington  perfoYm  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church.  The  Montreal 
Jubilation  Gospel  Choir  appears 
April  27  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  For  ticket  information, 
call  the  festival  box  office  at  82 1 - 
7570. 


Trees  for  Guelph 

The“TreesforGuelphTask  Force" 
began  site  preparation  last  week  for 
its  major  tree-planting  project  in 
northwest  Guelph.  The  project  will 
involve  the  planting  of  more  than 
1 1,000  trees  and  shrubs  by  volun- 
teers from  across  the  city.  A 
ceremonial  tree  planting  will  take 
place  April  1 8 at  3:30  p.m.  at  one  of 
the  sites  on  Massey  Road  between 
Imperial  and  Royal  roads.  For  more 
information,  call  Prof.  Jim  Taylor, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Ext.  8745. 
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Speeches 

Ignorance  is  not  bliss  in  a world  turned  upside  down 


Editor's  note:  Last  month,  Iran  Head,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Development  Re- 
search Centre,  gave  the  1990/91  lecture  in 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada's 
U'onard  S.  Klinck  lecture  series.  Lecturers 
in  the  annual  series  discuss  national  and 
international  developments  as  they  affect 
Canadian  and  world  agriculture.  Hosted  by 
the  Cuelph  branch  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
of  Agrologists,  this  year's  lecture  was  given 
at  the  Puslinch  Community  Centre.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  Head's  speech, 
entitled  “A  World  Turned  l Ipside  Down.  ” 

For  half  a century,  we  in  the  industrial- 
ized countries  of  the  North  have  been 
so  preoccupied  with  our  perception  of 
menace  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Com- 
munist allies  that  we  have  failed  to  notice  the 
profound  changes  that  have  taken  place 
around  us. 

Our  dedication  to  military  security,  our 
desire  for  ever  more  comfortable  lifestyles, 
our  indifference  to  the  immensely  increased 
populations  in  the  developing  countries  of 
the  South,  have  in  that  period  combined  to 
threaten  our  environmental  and  social 
stability.  These  issues,  much  more  than  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  between  the  su- 
perpowers, now  challenge  the  survival  of  the 
human  species,  They  are  issues  that  have 
turned  our  world  upside  down  and,  in  the 
process,  created  immense  disequilibria. 

The  South  consists  of  about  1 00  develop- 
ing countries,  many  of  which  were  for  cen- 
turies colonies  of  European  powers  or.  more 
recently,  economic  and  political  surrogates 
of  U.S.  interests.  They  are  located  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  on  islands  located  mainly  in  the 
Caribbean  or  the  South  Pacific. 

Although  the  countries  are  each  distinct,  in 
several  respects,  they  are  broadly  similar. 
Often  a combination  of  population  (large) 
and  economic  performance  (low)  provides 
desperately  inadequate  incomes.  Often 
political  independence  and  self-government 
were  attained  so  recently  that  governance 
skills  are  as  yet  still  in  their  infancy  and  the 
necessary  elements  of  a social  contract  not 
well  understood. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  South,  the  ele- 
ments most  often  missing  in  the  consciences 
of  anyone  in  the  North  have  been  the  dignity, 
welfare  and  wishes  of  the  people  who  live 
there.  People  in  the  North  have  lost  sight  of 
the  rich  accomplishments  in  the  South  that 
over  the  centuries  have  so  benefited  the 
North.  We  concentrate  on  our  own  close-to- 
home  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I wish  to 
point  out  several  of  the  broad  sequences  of 
events  now  under  way  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  South  and  indicate  how 
these  are  inextricably  affecting  our  own 
present  and  future  welfare.  I’ll  deal  with 
them  under  four  broad  headings  — environ- 
mental, economic,  demographic  and  politi- 
cal. 

Environmental 

In  centuries  past,  incidents  of  environmen- 
tal devastation  were  entirely  the  product  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  devastation 
wrought  by  these  natural  disasters  was  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  humans  to  control  or  to 
mimic. 

In  recent  years,  however,  these  balances 
have  changed.  Nature  is  no  less  powerful, 
but  today  human  beings  have  become  major 
environmental  actors.The  human  species,  in 
its  quest  for  economic  and  physical  ad- 
vantage, has  become  a potent  destructive 
force,  capable  of  undertaking  activities  of 
global  magnitude. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  these  trends,  and  slowly  we  arc 
beginning  to  realize  the  interconnected  na- 
ture of  the  acts  responsible  and  the  sources 
of  them. 

These  trends  involve  the  destruction  of 
major  tracts  of  forest  and  the  discharge  into 
the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans  of  immense 
quantities  of  toxic  fumes  and  effluents.  Until 
now,  forest  destruction  has  largely  taken 
place  in  the  South,  while  most  industrial 
activity  and  the  burning  of  hydrocarbons  to 
generate  energy  has  been  in  the  North. 

Increasingly,  however, destructive  activity 
of  both  kinds  is  under  way  in  the  South  and 


much  more  is  likely  to  take  place  shortly 
unless  major  policy  and  technological  chan- 
ges are  introduced. 

As  the  deforestation  of  I I million  hectares 
of  land  takes  place  each  year  in  the  Third 
World  — half  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  — reforestation  efforts  have  been 
futile.  For  every  tree  planted  in  tropical 
regions,  10  were  destroyed.  In  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  the  ratio  was  29  to  I . 

Clearly,  these  practices  are  not  sus- 
tainable. The  depletion  of  forests  prompts 
soil  erosion,  alters  the  natural  flow  of  water 
courses  and  is  a contributor  to  environmen- 
tal alteration  in  several  respects. 

A different  kind  of  environmental  problem 
follows  from  the  discharge  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  carbon  particles,  one  of  the  much- 
talked-about  greenhouse  gases.  The  pol- 
lutants in  the  atmosphere  gradually  disperse 
and  travel  thousands  of  kilometres.  The 
human  species  is  currently  spewing  six  to 
nine  billion  tonnes  of  carbon  annually,  over- 
whelmingly from  the  20  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  who  live  in  industrialized 
countries. 

The  other  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population,  those  living  in  developing 
countries,  often  in  desperately  poor  cir- 
cumstances, are  planning  to  follow  our  bad 
example  as  they  endeavor  to  increase  their 


standard  of  living.  One  necessary  ingredient 
in  raising  that  standard  is  through  generat- 
ing and  using  energy. 

Unless  we  understand  the  plight  of  these 
peoples,  unless  we  join  forces  with  them  to 
develop  and  share  new  technologies,  our 
vulnerability  to  environmental  change 
brought  about  by  them  will  be  ever  more 
evident. 

We  in  the  North  possess  an  industrial  and 
technological  base  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  these  issues  if  only  we  would  divert  our 
priorities  from  weapons  manufacture  and 
military  purposes  and  dedicate  them  to 
human  benefit. 

economic 

It  is  difficult  for  Canadians,  whose  stand- 
ard of  living  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  whose  pcr-capilu  income  in  1 987 
was  $17,434,  to  envisage  the  plight  of  the 
one-half  of  the  world’s  population  whose 
annual  per-capita  income  is  about  $330. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  for  Canadians  to 
envisage  how  the  poor  economic  perfor- 
mance of  these  peoples  affects  our  standard 


of  living  negatively. 

Canada  is  a major  trading  country.  More 
than  25  per  cent  of  our  GNP  is  dependent  on 
the  sale  abroad  of  Canadian  goods  and  ser- 
vices. If  our  customers  are  not  able  to  afford 
ourexports,  they  cease  buying  and  we  suffer. 

Although  the  United  States  is  by  far 
Canada’s  leading  export  market,  developing 
countries  are  also  important  markets  for 
Canadian  goods.  During  most  of  the  1 980s, 
Canada  sold  more  to  developing  countries 
than  it  did  to  either  Japan  or  all  the  members 
of  the  European  Community  combined. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  12  percent 
of  Canada's  total  exports  were  to  the  South. 
By  1987,  primarily  as  a result  of  crippling 
debt  burdens  and  deteriorating  economic 
circumstances  in  the  South,  that  1 2-per-cent 
figure  had  dwindled  to  7.6  per  cent.  During 
that  period,  Canadian  exports  to  the  South 
decreased  by  $24  billion,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1 30.000  lost  jobs. 

Should  the  poorly  performing  and  heavily 
indebted  countries  of  the  South  not  earn 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  service  their 
debts,  they  will  surely  not  have  enough  to 
buy  our  goods.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  immense  social  needs  of  their 
burgeoning  populations  — schools,  health 
care,  infrastructure.  They  are  caught  in  a 
vicious,  descending  spiral.  And  we  in  the 


North  are  hooked  to  them.  The  development 
assistance  we  offer  is  actually  less  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  interest  they  pay  on  their 
loans. 

Most  cruel  of  all.  the  more  disciplined  the 
developing  countries  become  and  the  harder 
they  try  to  help  themselves  in  the  world 
economy,  the  more  difficult  we  make  it  for 
them.  In  1989,  for  example,  Colombia  in- 
creased the  volume  of  its  coffee  exports  by 
1 4 percent,  yet  earned  $ 1 92  million  U.S.  less 
because  of  falling  prices. 

As  the  prices  of  traditional  and  legitimate 
agricultural  products  such  as  coffee, 
peanuts,  sugar  and  sisal  have  declined,  the 
prices  of  novel  and  illegal  products  such  as 
marijuana,  cocaine  and  heroin  have  soared. 
Facing  poverty  conditions,  many  farmers  in 
developing  countries  are  responding  to  the 
market  changes. 

As  the  countries  of  the  South  endeavor  to 
capitalize  on  their  advantages,  principally 
competitive  wages,  and  enter  the  low-tech- 
nology end  of  the  industrial  sector,  affected 
industries  in  the  North  complain  of  unfair 
competition  and  so  force  up  tariff  barriers. 


Some  industries  are  certainly  more  af- 
fected than  others,  but  in  total,  the  volume 
of  developing  country  manufactured  goods 
entering  the  industrialized  countries  is  very 
low.  In  1 987,  it  was  only  3.5  per  cent  overall. 

Demographic 

A factor  common  to  each  of  my  four  ele- 
ments is  population  growth.  In  1987,  the 
world’s  population  passed  the  five  billion 
mark.  Growth  at  the  present  pace  represents 
about  9.000  persons  per  hour,  or  1 00  million 
per  year,  and  will  continue  at  least  for 
another  35  years.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  world's  population  will  be  about  6.25 
billion. 

Until  1 950,  population  grew  at  roughly  the 
same  rate  in  countries  north  and  south,  with 
a slightly  larger  figure  in  the  North.  No 
longer.  In  2000,  the  world's  population  will 
be  "distributed  as  follows:  4.95  billion  in 
developing  countries  and  1.3  billion  in  the 
industrialized  countries. 

Cities  are  growing  especially  fast.  In  2000, 
there  will  be  more  people  living  in  Mexico 
City  than  in  all  of  Canada.  And  only  two  of 
the  10  largest  cities  of  the  world  will  not  be 
in  the  South  — Tokyo  and  New  York.  Some 
5 1 ,2  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  will 
be  urban. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  half  of  all  people 
alive  will  be  under  the  age  of  25.  In  develop- 
ing countries  as  a whole,  where  five-sixths 
of  the  world’s  population  will  be,  35  per  cent 
will  be  under  14. 

Population,  properly  supported  and  with 
adequate  opportunity,  is  an  immense  natural 
resource  and  an  incomparable  source  of  ac- 
complishment. Wretchedly  poor  people 
without  basic  necessities  or  hope  turn  on 
themselves  and  their  landscape  with  dis- 
tressing results.  Increasingly,  they  seek  to 
flee  their  unendurable  circumstances,  in  the 
process  placing  immense  pressures  primari- 
ly, but  not  only,  on  neighboring  countries. 

Political 

The  West’s  preoccupation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  past  half-century,  and  its  will- 
ingness to  transfer  immense  volumes  of 
high-tech  weaponry  to  developing 
countries,  have  led  us  to  the  present  un- 
tenable position  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

In  recent  years,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  sophisticated  weapons  have 
been  sold  or  given  to  developing  countries 
that  had  no  need  for  them  and  could  not 
afford  them.  The  developing  world  is  awash 
in  a sea  of  weapons  available  to  any 
megalomaniac  dictator  or  to  terrorists  and 
common  criminals. 

Developing  countries  have  forsaken  ex- 
penditures on  railroads,  schools  or  irrigation 
systems  to  purchase  jet  fighters,  armored 
vehicles,  artillery  tubes  and  all  the  gadgetry 
required  to  operate  them.  In  1988  alone, 
weapons  sales  to  developing  countries 
totalled  $38.4  billion  U.S. 

The  aftermaths  of  the  lengthy  wars  in  Viet- 
nam and  Afghanistan,  and  now  the  Persian 
Gulf,  are  stockpiles  of  weapons  that  cascade 
throughout  the  regions,  threatening  civil 
order  and  always  liable  to  shoot  back  at  the 
supplier. 

These  weapon  transfers  have  been  justified 
in  the  past  on  the  basis  that  they  strengthen 
anti-Communist  allies.  They  are  much  more 
often  than  not  used  to  suppress  local  political 
rivals  and  to  deny  democratic  practices. 

Conclusion 

Without  changes  in  the  practices  of  the 
powerful, social  turbulence  will  increase  and 
will  contribute  to  broad  political  instability 
that  cannot  be  contained  within  specific 
regions  or  repelled  from  our  own  borders. 

The  very  nature  of  these  four  major 
categories  of  influence  — environment, 
economics,  demographics  and  politics  — 
makes  them  immune  to  traditional  respon- 
ses and  certainly  to  the  simplistic  reliance  on 
armed  force. 

Even  less  can  they  be  controlled  by  the 
countries  of  the  North  withdrawing  — 
deepening  their  moats  and  raising  their 
drawbridges.  Our  vulnerability  gives  us  no 
option  but  to  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes,  not  just  respond  to  the  symptoms.  □ 


“ Wretchedly  poor  people  without  basic  necessities 
or  hope  turn  on  themselves  and  their  landscape 
with  distressing  results." 
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Chancellor  to  be 
installed  Oct.  4 

The  University’s  new  chancel- 
lor, Lieutenant-Governor 
Lincoln  Alexander,  will  be  in- 
stalled at  fall  convocation  Oct. 
4,  President  Brian  Segal  told 
Senate  April  16.  The  installa- 
tion will  take  place  at  the 
morning  ceremony  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  □ 


New  budget  has  ‘real  problems,’  but 
serves  University’s  academic  mission 


U of  G’s  budget  for  1 99 1 /92  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  does  direct  more 
resources  to  the  academic  mission  of 
the  University,  President  Brian  Segal 
told  Senate  April  16. 

“There  are  real  problems  inherent 
in  this  budget,”  he  said.  “However, 
the  positive  sign  in  the  budget  is 
that,  where  many  other  institutions 
are  not  replacing  retired  faculty  or 
are  cutting  faculty  positions, 
Guelph  will  be  adding  new  positions 
next  year. 

"One  of  the  things  we  struggled 
with  is  how  many  more  years  we 
have  rabbits  in  the  hat.  I’m  hopeful 
that  there’s  at  least  another  year  or 
so  of  rabbits  in  the  hat,  but  if  we 
don’t  see  any  significant  improve- 
ment from  the  government  or  some 
acceptance  of  the  COU  (Council  of 
Ontario  Universities)  recovery  plan, 
then  I think  our  difficulties  will  not 
be  dissimilar  from  those  of  our  sister 
institutions." 

Premier  sympathetic 

The  University  administration  still 
doesn’t  know  the  exact  amount  of 
the  grant  it  will  receive  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU).  But  Segal  said  that 
both  Premier  Bob  Rae  and  Richard 
Allen,  the  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  are  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  postsecondary  institutions. 

“1  think  the  premier  understands 
that  we’re  between  a rock  and  a 
hard  place,”  said  Segal.  “We  under- 
stand  that  he’s  in  a not-much- 
different  position.  However,  he 
made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  his  job 
to  help  us  out  of  our  situation.  He 
agreed  to  continue  to  work  with  us 
to  find  solutions  to  our  problems.” 

The  president  pointed  out  to 
Senate  that  the  administration  has 
been  shifting  more  resources  to  the 


teaching  units  over  the  last  few 
years  and  that  this  trend  continues 
in  the  new  budget. 

Five  years  ago,  MCU  provided  the 
University  with  funding  for  16 
faculty  positions.  It  was  expected 
that  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
University  would  become  respon- 
sible for  these  costs.  In  the  interven- 
ing  years,  the  University  has 
received  funding  for  an  additional 
16  positions. 

The  1991/92  budget  reflects  a 
drop  in  government  grants  of 
$828,000  — the  funding  for  those 
initial  positions,  which  the  Univer- 
sity must  absorb.  It  must  also  absorb 
an  additional  $800,000  in  un- 
employment insurance  employer 
costs  that  come  into  effect  July  1 . 

“When  we  began  the  budget 
process  and  we  looked  at  the  year 
ahead,  we  were  quite  disconcerted 
and  rather  disillusioned,”  Segal  told 
senators.  “We  started  with  a poten- 
tial $9-million  deficit,  and  we  un- 
fortunately had  to  remove  some 
new  initiatives  that  we  would  have 
liked  to  undertake  — important 
ones  that  had  been  recommended 
by  the  colleges. 

“There's  no  question  that  the  base 
budget  reduction  of  $3.5  million  in 
the  non-teaching  units  helped  im- 
measurably in  bringing  the  budget 
into  some  balance." 

Prof.  Roger  Horton,  Botany, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning, 
said  the  committee  is  pleased  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  budget  is  on 
academic  programs.  He  noted  par- 
ticularly the  increases  in  scholar- 
ships, stipends  for  graduate  teach- 
ing assistantships  and  graduate 
service  assistantships,  as  well  as 
library  acquisitions. 

But,  he  said, “operating  and  equip- 
ment budgets  in  colleges  and  in- 


dividual departments  have  not  in- 
creased at  this  university  for  at  least 
six  years.  This  is  a matter  of  concern 
to  both  CUP  and  the  administration. 
However,  overall,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, we  believe  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  continue  minimal 
support  for  new  academic  initia- 
tives.” 

Deferred  maintenance 

Segal  also  told  senators  that  the 
budget  does  not  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  properly  address  the 
University’s  deferred  maintenance 
program.  Administrative  Vice- 
President  Charles  Ferguson  ex- 
plained that  U of  G has  a cumulative 
backlog  of  maintenance  approach- 
ing $90  million. 

“We’re  not  the  only  institution  in 
the  province  experiencing  that  dif- 
ficulty,” said  Ferguson.  But  Guelph 


President  Brian  Segal  will  chair  the 
University’s  Symposium  on 
Canadian  Confederation,  to  be  held 
Oct.  24  to  26. 

The  conference  will  bring 
iogether  Canadians  from  all  sectors 
of  society  to  discuss  issues  such  as 
Quebec  separation,  aboriginal 
rights  and  regional  disparities,  and 
to  formulate  a proposal  for  the  fu- 
ture validity  of  Canada. 

A Senate  advisory  committee  has 
been  set  up  to  plan  the  symposium. 
Its  members  are  Prof.  Hugh 
Whiteley,  School  of  Engineering; 
Prof.  Bill  Graf,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Studies;  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells;  Prof.  Anne  Wilcock, 
Consumer  Studies;  Prof.  Larry 


has  the  oldest  physical  plant  of  all 
the  universities  in  Ontario. 

“In  fact,  we  are  working  with  the 
ministry  to  see  if  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  ways  to  fund” 
solutions  for  this  problem,  he  said. 
“There  is  no  way  we  can  address  a 
problem  of  that  magnitude  out  of 
the  operating  budget.” 

Long-term  financing  might  in- 
volve 15- or  20-year  debentures. 

There  are  some  resources  avail- 
able, however.  The  University  is 
receiving  $2,187  million  for  labor- 
intensive  maintenance  projects  and 
is  expecting  another  $1.5  million 
through  a four-year  provincial  pro- 
gram for  renovations,  plus  $ 1 .5  mil- 
lion for  the  addition  to  the  Food 
Science  building. 

Segal  also  discussed  the  proposed 
U of  G Heritage  Fund  that  is  going 
to  Board  of  Governors  this  week, 
which  would  see  revenues  from  real 
Continued  on  page  2 


Martin,  acting  director  of  the 
George  Morris  Centre;  Prof.  Marc 
Le  Maguer,  chair  of  Food  Science; 
Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  Fine 
Art;  Prof.  Brian  Woodrow,  Political 
Studies;  Prof.  Nancy  Bailey, English 
Language  and  Literature;  retired 
political  studies  professor  Henry 
Wiseman,  who  will  serve  as  pro- 
gram chair,  Mark  Waldron,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education;  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen;  Barbara  Abercrombie  and 
Andrya  Schulte,  University 
Secretariat;  Virginia  Gray,  Con- 
tinuing Education;  graduate  stu- 
dent Gianne  Akoto;  undergraduate 
student  Jennifer  McDonald;  and  ex- 
ternal member  Pat  McGraw.  □ 


Segal  to  chair  unity  conference 


Lemming  legend  lands  first  prize 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

A tale  of  rapacious,  robbing, 
reproductive  rodents  has  put  a 
Guelph  student  in  the  national  headlines. 

Last  summer,  Lisa  Kadonaga,  23,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Department  of 
Geography,  wove  a tale  of  the  creation  of 
lemmings  for  the  Great  Canadian  Fable 
Competition,  and  this  month  she  walked 
away  with  first  prize. 

Kadonaga  wrote  the  fable  after  returning 
home  from  Churchill, Man.,  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  area,  where  she  has  spent  the  past  four 
summers  doing  field  work  and  research. 
Back  in  her  home  town  of  Hamilton  just 
before  school  resumed,  she  noticed  a story 
in  the  Hamilton  Spectator  about  the  fable 
competition,“and  just  for  fun,  I thought  I’d 
try  to  do  something.” 

According  to  Kadonaga’s  fable,  the 
Creator  made  animals  by  carving  them  in 
stone,  then  giving  them  life.  One  day,  the 
Creator  fell  asleep  and  dropped  her  file.  It 
landed  on  a mountain,  turning  it  into  a 
giant  lemming. 

The  giant  rodent  ate  and  reproduced  at 


such  a fast  rate  that  the  other  creatures 
were  resentful.  Finally,  the  Creator  gave 
the  lemming  three  options  — be  less  ag- 
gressive and  stop  stealing  food  from  the 
other  animals,  be  less  gluttonous  or  have 
fewer  babies. 

When  the  lemming  rejected  all  of  the 
options„the  C reator  shrunk  the  giant  crea- 
tures against  their  will. 

The  story  is  certainly  true  to  life  in  some 
of  its  descriptions  of  the  animals,  because 
lemmings  do  breed  rapidly,  eat  a lot  and 
can  be  very  aggressive. 

The  Guelph  student  attributes  her 
knowledge  of  lemmings  to  two  friends. 
One,  a former  roommate,  studied  lem- 
mings. “If  not  for  her,  I would  never  have 
known  much  about  them,"  saysKadonaga. 
The  other  friend  taught  her  how  to  carve 
soapstone.  In  addition,  she  says  she  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  watch  the  animals 
while  in  the  Arctic. 

Kadonaga  has  been  writing  as  a hobby 
since  she  was  a child.  As  an  undergraduate 
student  at  McMaster  University,  she  wrote 
the  libretto  and  lyrics  for  a musical. 

But  the  fable  competition  is  the  first  time 


she  has  ever  won  a contest  for  her  writing. 
Her  approach  to  writing  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  Tm  not  a top-notch 
writer,  so  I write  things  that  make  me 
happy.”  She  has  always  enjoyed  children’s 
literature  and  plans  to  continue  writing. 

In  the  wake  of  her  recent  success, 
Kadonaga  is  toying  with  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing a novel  or  screenplay.  She  is  especially 
excited  that  a Montreal  filmmaker  is  inter- 
ested in  animating  her  fable.  “It’s  so  nice  to 
have  these  professionals  saying  all  these 
nice  things  about  my  work." 

The  $500  winnings  Kadonaga  takes 
home  from  the  competition  will  be  divided 
up  in  two  ways.  She  plans  to  give  half  the 
winnings  to  a Western  Canadian  conser- 
vation area;  the  other  half  will  be  spent  on 
wedding  gifts  for  the  two  friends  who  were 
so  influential  in  teaching  her  about  lem- 
mings and  carving. 

Kadonaga  came  to  Guelph  in  the  fall  of 
1 989.  After  she  graduates  this  December, 
she  plans  to  pursue  a doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  with  funding  she 
has  received  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council.  □ 


Notices 


College  Heights  Secondary  School  students  by  creating  chalk  art  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
helped  the  U of  G Bookstore  celebrate  Earth  Day  Store.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Senate  Continued  from  page  1 
estate  activities  go  into  a trust  fund 
whose  interest  would  be  used  for 
campus  projects. 

“I  think  it’s  a visionary  view  on  the 
part  of  the  board,”  he  said.  "It’s  al- 
ways tempting  to  spend  a pot  of 
money,  but  1 think  the  long-term 
security  and  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  best  served  by  shepherd- 
ing those  resources  and  managing 
them  in  a way  that  will  allow  them 
to  grow  substantially  over  the  years 
and  be  available  for  the  University." 

The  fund  would  initially  be  allo- 
cated $10  million  raised  to  date 
from  real  estate  operations.  It  would 
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be  supplemented  each  year  by 
plowing  interest  revenue  back  into 
the  fund  to  cover  inflation  plus  10 
per  cent  of  the  remaining  interest. 

The  other  90  per  cent  of  net  inter- 
est generated  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  disbursement  on  projects 
the  board  deems  appropriate,  such 
as  research  chairs,  capital  projects 
or  hiring  faculty. 

Any  additional  revenues 
generated  from  real  estate  would  be 
added  to  the  capital  base,  and  the 
University  would  retain  ownership 
of  the  lands.  Trustees  of  the  fund 
would  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

Other  business 

Board  of  Graduate  Studies  noted 
that  the  appraisal  committee  of  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  has  completed  a review  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  PhD  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy and  has  recommended  that  it 
continue. 

The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Science 
have  been  reclassified  from 
category  “B"  to  “A”.  The  graduate 
programs  in  the  University  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Development 
also  received  an  “A”  rating. 

Senate  received  for  information 
the  following  additions  to  graduate 
and  associated  graduate  faculty: 
Reclassification  from  provisional 
to  full  graduate  faculty:  Elizabeth 
Daub,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with 
term:  D.R.  Barton,  University  of 
Waterloo/Environmental  Biology; 
D.R.  Edwards,  IBM  Canada 
Lab/Computing  and  Information 
Science;  H.S.  Innes,  Freshwater  In- 
stitute, Winnipeg/Zoology;  R.E.A. 
Mason,  R.E.  Mason  Computer  Ser- 
vices Ltd./CIS;L.P.  Niles,  McMaster 
Health  Sciences  Centre/Zoology; 
M.S.  Ridgway,  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  Fishery  Branch/Zoology; 
R.C.  Rosatte,  Zoology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty 


The  University  has  adopted  a new 
term  to  recognize  the  most  notable 
scholars  who  visit  U of  G. 

Senators  approved  the  creation  of 
a distinguished  visiting  scholar 
designation  April  16.  It  will  be  ac- 
corded to  those  who  have  achieved 
excellence  in  their  scholarly  ac- 
tivities and  for  whom  other  titles  — 
such  as  adjunct,  associated,  special 
or  temporary  faculty  — are  not  ap- 
propriate, said  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic. 


without  term:  J.L.  Michela,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo/Psychology;  P.M. 
Rowe,  University  of  Water- 
loo/Psychology; T.G.  Waller, 
University  of  Waterloo/Psychol- 
ogy- 

Special  graduate  faculty: 

Kanagasabai  Nadarajah,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science/Biomedical 
Sciences. 

Changes  to  policies  and  proce- 
dures governing  quota  and 
restricted-add  courses  and  registra- 
tion were  also  approved. 

Senators  passed  changes  to  the 
student  awards  structure,  which  will 
now  provide  scholarship  support  by 
degree  program.  Watch  upcoming 
issues  of  At  Guelph  for  more  details. 

Senate  also  approved  the  addition 
of  a new  course  in  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  for 
the  international  development 
studies  program  on  culture  and 
technology. 

The  course  will  explore  a cultural 
interpretation  of  technology  in  in- 
dustrial and  industrializing  societies 
and  examine  the  impact  of  various 
types  of  technology  on  women  and 
men  in  a development  context.  □ 

Coming  together 
at  convocation 

This  fall,  there  will  be  something 
different  about  convocation  — 
graduate  students  will  graduate  with 
their  respective  undergraduate  stu- 
dent groups. 

Currently,  all  graduate  students 
have  their  degrees  conferred  during 
one  separate  ceremony.  Prof. 
Harold  Chapman,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  told  Senate  that  the 
change  is  aimed  at  creating  a closer 
link  between  graduate  students  and 
undergraduates,  so  graduates  can 
serve  as  a valuable  role  model  for 
the  undergrads.  □ 


The  designation  will  accord  these 
scholars  a degree  of  formal  and  of- 
ficial status,  he  said.  The  scholars 
will  visit  campus  for  extended 
prearranged  periods. 

Nominations  for  the  title  will  be 
submitted  to  the  vice-president, 
academic,  who  will  confer  with  the 
Vice-President,  Academic’s,  Coun- 
cil, then  forward  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  president  for  final  ap- 
proval. 

There  will  be  a limit  of  three  in 
each  college  at  any  one  time.  □ 


New  title  for  visiting  scholars 


Learn  to  relax 

The  High  Performance  and  Stress 
Management  Clinic  is  offering  clas- 
ses in  stress  management  and 
relaxation  during  the  spring 
semester.  A five-week  Thursday 
noon-hour  course  begins  May  16  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  430.  Cost  is  $80. 
The  regular  12-session  class  meets 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  starting 
May  1 6 at  8 p.m.  in  UC  44 1 . The  cost 
is  $25  for  students,  $95  general. 
Registration  forms  are  available  at 
the  Connection  Desk,  UC  Level  3. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2662. 

Animal  handling 

A workshop  on  the  handling, 
restraint  and  sexing  of  laboratory  ro- 
dents and  rabbits  will  be  held  May  8 
from  1:30  to  4 p.m.  in  Room  108  of 
the  Central  Animal  Facility.  The 
workshop  is  open  to  summer  stu- 
dents responsible  for  handling 
animals.  Register  by  May  3 by  call- 
ing Joan  Robertson  at  Ext.  43 1 0. 

A deal  of  a meal 

More  than  3,000  students  turned  out 
April  1 0 to  take  advantage  of  a cam- 
pus-wide “thank  you”  dinner  hosted 
by  Hospitality  Services.  Cost  of  the 
dinner  was  just  99  cents.  The  follow- 
ing suppliers  donated  products  for 
the  dinner:  Ault  Dairies,  Sunlike 
Juices,  Pintz’s,  J.M.  Schneider,  Mc- 
Cain Foods,  Galco,  DCA,  Dever 
Flour,  Luciani’s  Produce,  Coca  Cola 
and  Summit. 

Cuba  exchange 

A Canada-Cuba  cultural  inter- 
change is  being  held  Aug.  4 to  18. 
Participants  will  visit  Cuban  fac- 
tories, hospitals  and  museums,  help 
out  with  voluntary  labor,  and  meet 
writers  and  artists.  Cost  is  $999,  with 
a deposit  due  May  1 . For  more  infor- 
mation, call  416-533-1225  or  see 
the  bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

Workshops  on  teaching 

In  a collaborative  venture,  Guelph, 
Brock,  McMaster,  Western,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  York  universities  have 
invited  a number  of  faculty  to  offer 
workshops  on  teaching  and  learning. 
On  May  7,  McMaster  University 
psychology  professor  Dick  Day  will 
give  a workshop  at  U of  G on  ‘En- 
hancing Students'  Learning  and 
Remembering."  He  will  describe 
several  contemporary  theories  of 
memory  structure  and  dynamics, 
and  consider  the  implications  of 
these  models  for  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. The  workshop  begins  at  1 0:30 
a.m.  in  Room  222  of  the  Mac- 


Naughton  building.  On  May  14, 
business  professor  Jim  Erskine  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  will 
give  a workshop  on  ‘Teaching  with 
Cases, "aimed  at  introducing  the  idea 
of  participatory  learning  using  cases. 
It  begins  at  1 p.m.  in  Room  132  of 
the  MacKinnon  building.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call  Mei- 
fei  Elrick  at  Ext.  3522. 

Study  in  French 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  offer  fellow- 
ships for  studying  in  French.  The 
deadline  for  application  has  been  ex- 
tended to  May  24.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  MCU  student 
support  branch  at  1-800-465-3013. 

International  development 

St.  Mary’s  and  Dalhousie  universities 
are  holding  the  Halifax  Summer 
School  in  International  Develop- 
ment May  15  to  June  28.  For  infor- 
mation, call  902-420-1468  or  see 
the  bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services. 

CIBC  summer  hours 

The  CIBC  counter  in  the  University 
Centre  will  start  summer  hours  May 
20.  It  will  be  open  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30 
p.m.  Thursdays  and  Fridays  until 
Aug.  9 and  closed  from  Aug.  12  to 
23.  Normal  hours  — 1 1 a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  — resume  Aug.  26.  The  four 
automated  tellers  and  instant  update 
machine  will  remain  open  at  all 
times. 

Musically  speaking 

If  you  like  to  sing  or  play  an  instru- 
ment, start  thinking  now  about  join- 
ing one  of  the  musical  groups  on 
campus  next  fall.  The  newly  formed 
U of  G Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Henry  Janzen,  will  be  auditioning  in 
September  for  additions  to  the 
nucleus  of  30  musicians  who  have 
already  begun  rehearsals.  Other 
groups  that  will  be  looking  for  new 
members  this  fall  are  the  jazz  en- 
semble, the  choir  and  the  newly 
formed  concert  band.  For  informa- 
tion about  rehearsal  times  or  how  to 
contact  the  directors  of  these  groups, 
call  the  Department  of  Music. 

New  face  for  magazine 

Earthkeeping  Ontario , a magazine 
published  by  the  Jubilee  Centre  for 
Agricultural  Research,  the  educa- 
tion and  research  arm  of  the  Chris- 
tian Farmers  Federation  of  Ontario, 
will  now  focus  on  farm-based  family 
enterprises.  The  quarterly  magazine 
is  available  by  subscription  for  $ 1 5 a 
year  from  1 15  Woolwich  St.,  Guelph 
N1H3V1. 
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Kevin  biacK,  university  Secretariat,  and  Mabel 
Cathead,  Physical  Resources,  right,  accept  a 1 990 


Ontario  Waste  Management  Award  on  behalf  of  the 
University  from  Environment  Minister  Ruth  Grier. 


Kudos  for  cutting  waste 


The  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario 
has  recognized  U of  G for  its  en- 
vironmental policies. 

Last  week,  Ontario  Environment 
Minister  Ruth  Grier  presented  the 
University  with  an  award  for  out- 
standing institutional  3Rs  initiative 
— reduce,  reuse,  recycle  — at  a 
Toronto  ceremony  that  honored 
waste  minimization  by  individuals, 
schools,  municipalities,  business, 
industry  and  institutions. 

“We  are  very  pleased  to  have 
received  this  award,”  says  Roger 


Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources  and  chair  of  the  campus 
recycling  committee.  “The  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  has  been  making  a 
significant  commitment  to  the  en- 
vironment by  reducing  waste,  recy- 
cling and  showing  leadership  to 
other  institutions.  This  award  points 
to  the  efforts  of  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  the  administration.” 

U of  G has  reduced  its  landfill  tip- 
ping by  more  than  1 ,220  tonnes  per 
year  (more  than  35  per  cent)  since 
1987  through  increased  recycling. 


composting  animal  waste,  en- 
couraging use  of  reusable  products 
and  implementing  waste-reduction 
procedures.  The  City  of  Guelph 
nominated  the  University  for  the 
award. 

The  award  citation  noted  that  U of 
G’s  actions  are  “setting  an  example 
for  other  institutions"  in  the 
province. 

The  Recycling  Council  has  been 
recognizing  waste  minimization  ef- 
forts through  an  annual  awards  pro- 
gram since  1984.  □ 


Young  math  scholars 
get  a taste  of  academic 
life 


v-lim  f' 

h-o  -/ 


Thirty-four  of  the  province’s  lop 
high  school  mathematics  stu- 
dents will  visit  the  University 
next  month  for  a weekend  semi-  ' 
nar  hosted  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

The  students  are  the  top 
scorers  in  the  annual  American 
High  School  Mathematics  Ex- 
amination administered  in  On- 
tario by  the  University  of  Toron- 
to and  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Grades  11,  12  and  OAC  stu- 
dents from  about  450  schools 
across  the  province  participated 
in  the  contest.  This  is  the  first 
time  U of  G has  held  the  annual 
winners’  seminar. 

For  the  students,  winning  the 
contest  will  include  an  all-ex- 
penses-paid  trip  to  Guelph  for 
the  weekend  of  May  3 to  5,  with 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Ac- 
tuaries paying  all  travel  expen- 
ses and  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics and  Statistics  picking  up 
the  tab  for  all  costs  incurred  on 
campus. 

The  seminar  program  will  in- 
clude lectures,  tours  of  research 
laboratories  and  teaching 
facilities,  and  a banquet  featur- 
ing Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  as  keynote 
speaker. 

Lecture  speakers  include  Prof. 
John  Holbrook  and  Peter  Kim, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics; 
Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics;  and 
Prof.  Ted  Swart,  Computing  and 
Information  Science. 

“The  purpose  of  the  competi- 
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tion  and  the  seminar  is  to  chal- 
lenge students  mathematically 
and  to  encourage  them  to  ex- 
plore mathematics  outside  the 
regular  math  curriculum,”  says 
Prof.  Jack  Weiner,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

Another  goal  of  the  seminar  is 
to  have  students  experience  first 
hand  academic  life  at  a univer- 
sity with  a strong  foundation  in 
science,  he  says. 

To  help  the  students  ex- 
perience all  facets  of  university 
life,  the  department  has  invited 
them  to  arrive  Friday  evening 
and  stay  until  Sunday  morning. 
In  other  years,  most  students 
participated  only  on  the  day  of 
the  seminar.  □ 


Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod  plays  one  of  the  Stradivari  violins 
he  has  collected. 

Photo  by  Eugene  Balon,  Department  of  Zoology 


Quartet  makes  beautiful  music 
on  priceless  Stradivari  strings 


Major  University  donors  and  area  music  stu- 
dents will  enjoy  a unique  musical  experience 
later  this  month,  when  the  American  String 
Quartet  performs  for  them  on  a set  of  priceless 
Stradivari  string  instruments. 

The  matched  and  decorated  instruments  — 
two  violins,  a viola  and  a cello  — were  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod,  a benefactor  of 
the  University.  The  instruments  are  on  per- 
manent loan  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  performance  for  the  President’s  Council 
April  27  is  in  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
made  by  members  of  the  council  to  the 
University.  Established  in  1985,  the  council 
has  donated  money  to  support  scholarships 
and  other  University  projects.  On  April  29,  the 
quartet  will  present  two  concerts  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  music  students  from  Wellington  Coun- 
ty- 

Each  of  the  four  instruments  has  a story  to 
tell.  The  violins  were  made  for  the  Spanish 
Court.  The  viola,  one  of  only  13  made  by 
Antonio  Stradivari,  survived  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  cello  was  rescued  from  an 
eccentric  Englishman  who  collected  instru- 
ments good,  bad  and  indifferent.  The  oldest 


instrument,  the  second  violin,  is  dated  1687. 
The  most  recent  is  the  first  violin,  dated  1 709. 

Axelrod  is  known  on  campus  as  an  authority 
on  fish  and  donor  of  a major  fossil  collection 
that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  ichthyology  re- 
search institute  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
He  is  also  an  accomplished  violinist,  an 
authority  on  music  and  musical  instruments 
and  the  author  of  biographies  of  Heifetz  and 
Paganini. 

The  American  String  Quartet  is  one  of  the 
foremost  chamber  ensembles  performing  on 
the  world's  stages  today.  It  consists  of 
violinists  Peter  Winograd  and  Laurie  Carney, 
violist  Daniel  Avshalomov  and  cellist  David 
Geber. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  quartet  to  do  a 
fund-raising  tour  of  various  cities,  including 
Guelph,  on  behalf  of  the  University  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1992.  No  public  concert 
was  arranged  this  spring  to  avoid  competition 
with  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 

In  addition  to  Axelrod,  the  three  concerts  are 
sponsored  by  Towers  Perrin,  Ernst  and 
Young.  Linamar  Machine  Limited  and 
Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting  Company 
Limited.  □ 


Getting  in  the  team  spirit 

U of  G recently  helped  instil  the  intramural  spirit  in  more  than  100 
visiting  elementary  schoolchildren.  “Life  is  a Carnival,"  organized  by 
the  Central  Western  Ontario  Secondary  School  Association 
(CWOSSA)  Intramural  Committee,  featured  mental,  physical  and 
team  work  challenges  forthe  students , says  Laurie  Graham , Athletics, 
who  chairs  the  CWOSSA  committee. 

“The  purpose  was  to  get  students  interested  and  motivated  to  get 
involved  in  intramural  activities  in  their  own  schools,”  Graham  says. 
“And  it  allowed  them  to  have  fun  in  a carnival  atmosphere." 

The  program  brought  together  1 10  children  and  52  teachers  from 
26  schools  in  local  counties.  In  addition,  1 6 high  school  students,  six 
U of  G students  and  mascot  Griff  helped  out. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Meetings  to 
discuss  budget 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
invited  to  attend  three  town 
meetings  next  week  to  discuss 
the  University’s  1991/92 
operating  budget  with  senior  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  one-hour  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  new  lecture  theatre 
in  the  Thombrough  building  on 
the  following  dates: 

April  29  at  11  a.m.:  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Social  Science  and 
Biological  Science.  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Programs,  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  The  Ar- 
boretum, Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Office  of  Research,  Re- 
search Station  Services,  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  and 
other  research  centres  and  in- 
stitutes. 

April  29  at  2 p.m.:  OVC, 
OAC,  FACS,  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science, 
School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration, University  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  U of 
G Library,  Student  Affairs  and 
Teaching  Support  Services. 

April  30  at  2 p.m.:  Presidential 
offices.  University  Secretariat, 
University  Centre,  Athletics, 
Computing  Services,  Com- 
munications Services,  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  External  Rela- 
tions, Physical  Resources,  Inter- 
nal Audit,  Financial  Services, 
Administrative  Services, 
Hospitality  Services,  Budget 
Office,  Personnel,  Child-Care 
Centre  and  Real  Estate 
Division. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
Creative  Services,  Ext.  3864.  □ 
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Never  married?  Never  mind 

Study  finds  never  marrieds  better  off  than  many  think 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Many  never-married,  older  Canadians  are  better 
educated,  earn  higher  incomes  and  have  more 
friendships  than  their  widowed  and  separated/ 
divorced  peers,  a U of  G study  has  found. 

The  study  looked  at  62  never- married  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  58  and  94  living  in  southern 
Ontario.  Many  of  the  findings  align  closely  with 
Statistics  Canada  data  collected  in  1986  for  a 
general  social  survey.  That  survey  studied  the 
general  status  of  3,1 30  people  over  65. 

Both  studies  found  that  never  marrieds  are  more 
likely  to  have  postsecondary  education  and  higher 
levels  of  life  satisfaction  than  their  widowed  and 
separated /divorced  peers. 

First  in-depth  study  in  Canada 

About  9.1  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  population 
never  marries.  The  Guelph  study  is  the  first  in 
Canada  to  take  an  in-depth  look  at  the  status  of 
never  marrieds  in  later  life.  It  looked  primarily  at  the 
history  and  current  patterns  of  social  relationships, 
well-being  and  the  perceived  success  of  never  mar- 
ried men  and  women. 

Surprisingly,  the  women  surveyed  tended  to  be 
more  secure  in  their  status  than  the  men,  says  Prof. 
Anne  Martin  Matthews,  co-author  of  the  study  and 
director  of  the  Gerontology  Research  Centre. 
Among  the  never  marrieds,  two  cluster  groups 
emerged  — a highly  successful,  predominantly 
female  group  and  a predominantly  male  group  char- 
acterized by  poor  health  and  lower  levels  of  income 
and  education. 

‘The  never  marrieds  are  always  represented  as 
being  at  risk  in  gerontological  literature  because 
they  are  lumped  together  with  divorced  and 
separated  groups,”saysMartinMatthews.“Wedidn’t 
see  that  to  be  the  case,  except  for  a few.” 

The  majority  of  the  never  marrieds  said  their  single 
status  “just  evolved”  and  was  not  intentional,  says 
study  co-author  Prof.  Joan  Norris,  Family  Studies. 
But  some  never  marrieds,  especially  women,  made 
a conscious  choice  for  a career  over  marriage.  And 
some  reported  they  were  discouraged  from  develop- 
ing opposite-sex  relationships  by  their  parents. 

As  a group,  the  never  marrieds  tended  to  be  well- 
functioning and  accepting  of  their  status,  without 


much  regret  for  not  marrying.  “They  more  often  had 
regret  over  not  having  children,”  Norris  says. 

One  of  the  major  interests  of  the  researchers  was 
the  impact  of  early  childhood  and  family  relation- 
ships. An  inability  to  form  permanent,  intimate 
relationships  — such  as  marriage  — is  often  per- 
ceived as  a human  failing  in  psychological  and 
developmental  literature.  The  never  marrieds  in  the 
Guelph  study,  however,  showed  no  signs  of 
childhood  or  family  trauma. 

“They  had  a satisfying  childhood  and  early  life,” 
Norris  says.  “They  tended  to  have  a strong  streak  of 
independence  as  well  as  high  morale  and  low  levels 
ofloneliness.” 

The  never  marrieds  reported  strong  friendships 
throughout  their  lives,  but  tended  to  adapt  success- 
fully if  friends  were  unavailable.  The  group  had 
fewer  people  in  their  social  networks  than  their 
widowed  or  divorced/separated  peers,  but  this  likely 
reflects  their  childless  status,  Martin  Matthews  says. 
They  tended  to  have  strong  ties  with  family  mem- 
bers, especially  siblings,  perhaps  as  a compensation 
factor,  she  suggests. 

A common  complaint  among  the  never  marrieds 
was  about  being  “set  up”  with  other  single  people  by 
their  married  friends,  Norris  says. 

Less  likely  to  live  alone 

The  study  found  that  never-married  people  in  later 
life  were  more  likely  than  the  widowed  or 
separated/divorced  to  own  their  own  home  and 
more  likely  to  have  lived  in  the  same  residence  for 
20  years  or  more.  Never  marrieds  were  somewhat 
less  likely  to  live  alone  — 79  per  cent  compared  with 
84  per  cent  of  separated  or  divorced  people  — and 
tended  to  be  less  mobile. 

Martin  Matthews  and  Norris  plan  to  continue 
studying  the  data  to  gain  a better  understanding  of 
socio-demographic  patterns  and  the  unique 
psychological  makeup  of  never  marrieds  in  later  life. 

“Unattached”  status,  of  which  never  being  married 
is  only  one  type,  may  become  more  prevalent  in  the 
future  because  of  higher  divorce  rates  and  because 
increasing  numbers  of  people,  particularly  women, 
are  not  remarrying  after  divorce,  says  Martin 
Matthews. 

This  research  was  supported  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada.  □ 
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Research  awards 


DSS-Fisheries  and  Oceans  Canada 
have  funded  two  awards: 

■ ‘Study  of  Variation  in  Sperm 
Motility  and  Fluorometry  Fol- 
lowing Freezing  and  Thawing  in 
Atlantic  Salmon,”  Prof.  Richard 
Moccia,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $ 10,500;  and 

■ ‘Depo  Provera  as  a Grey  Seal 
Chemosterilant,”  The  Ar- 
boretum and  Prof.  Keith  Ronald, 
The  Arboretum,  $20,000. 

Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre  has 
provided  Prof.  David  Holmberg, 
Clinical  Studies,  with  $8,000  to 


study  “Facial  Bone  Lengthening  in 
the  Irradiated  Adult  Canine  Man- 
dible.” 

Agriculture  Canada’s  SWEEP- 
TED  Program  has  provided 
$44,217  to  Prof.  Tony  Vyn,  Crop 
Science,  for  a project  entitled 
Management  of  Mulch  Tillage 
Systems  on  Clary  Soils.” 

OMAF's  policy  and  programs 
division  has  awarded  $57,050  to 
Prof.  Larry  Martin  of  the  George 
Morris  Centre  for  a “Review  of  the 
Ontario  Food-Processing  In- 
dustry."D 


Birth  control  proves  alternative  to  killing  unwanted  seals 


Photo  courtesy  of  Heather  Pederson 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

A U of  G study  on  birth  control  in 
grey  seals  is  expected  to  have  lasting 
benefits  both  in  the  wild  and  in  zoos 
around  the  world. 

The  study  by  zoology  professor 
Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arbo- 
retum and  former  zoology  graduate 
student  Alison  Seely,  now  a student 
in  OVC,  was  an  attempt  to  find  a 
humane  and  non-terminal  means  of 
controlling  the  population  of  seals. 

Grey  seals,  considered  by  many  a 
pest  species,  pose  problems  to  the 
fishing  industry  in  Atlantic  Canada 
because  they  carry  parasites  trans- 
mittable  to  fish.  In  addition,  they 
take  fish  from  fishing  nets,  often 
destroying  the  nets  in  the  process. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  grey  seal 
numbers  have  increased  both  in 
Europe  and  Eastern  Canada. 

In  Canada,  the  population  is  es- 
timated to  have  increased  three-  to 
five- fold  between  1976  and  1983, 
and  previous  attempts  to  reduce  the 
population  have  not  been  success- 
ful. 

As  an  alternative  to  killing  the  un- 
wanted  pests,  the  Guelph  re- 
searchers hypothesized  that  a con- 
traceptive approach  to  controlling 
seal  numbers  would  be  effective. 

They  believed  that  if  they  could 
prevent  the  once-a-year  ovulation 
of  female  seals,  they  could  prevent 
the  population  from  growing. 

The  project  began  in  the  summer 
of  1 988  when  the  researchers  had  a 
group  of  male  and  female  seals 
from  Amet  Island  off  Nova  Scotia 
airlifted,  then  transported  by  truck 
back  to  Guelph.  Timing  the  airlift 
was  critical,  says  Seely,  because 
seals  only  come  out  of  the  water  a 
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few  days  a year  to  breed. 

Because  the  seals  were  still  in  heat 
when  they  arrived  in  Guelph,  “they 
started  to  breed  as  soon  as  they  were 
let  out  of  the  truck,”  she  says. 

The  researchers  allowed  the 
animals  to  go  through  a normal 
reproductive  cycle  to  ensure  they 
could  breed  in  captivity,  and  an 
anti-ovulatory  drug  was  ad- 
ministered the  following  year. 

In  January  1990,  seven  of  the 
female  seals  were  given  intramus- 
cular injections  of  Depo  Provera,  an 
anti-ovulatory  drug  believed  to 
have  a 60-day  prevention  period. 
The  seven  received  the  injections 
within  the  first  week  after  pupping, 
prior  to  expected  ovulation. 

Another  six  female  seals  were  not 
given  the  injection  and  served  as  a 
control  group.  In  addition  to  the  1 3 
females,  eight  males  were  involved 
in  the  experiment. 

As  the  experiment  progressed, 
three  of  the  seven  treated  females 
became  pregnant  in  spite  of  the 
birth  control  drug. 

When  the  researchers  questioned 
why  this  had  occurred,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  drug  took  longer 
than  expected  to  be  metabolized  in 
the  seals’  systems,  so  some  had  al- 
ready ovulated  by  the  time  the  drug 
was  present  in  an  effective  dose. 

Although  the  experiment  was  not 
successful  in  preventing  pregnancy 
in  all  the  treated  females,  it  has  cer- 
tainly made  a contribution  to  seal 
research,  says  Ronald,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Policy  and  Stewardship. 
“The  experiment  helped  pinpoint 
the  ovulation  time  — something  we 
didn’t  know  before  the  research 
began,”  he  says. 

The  researchers  have  concluded 


that  the  drug  should  be  used  within 
one  to  two  days  of  a female  giving 
birth  to  a pup. 

Throughout  the  study,  the  re- 
searchers were  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  registered  technologist  Heather 
Pedersen,  who  supervised  the  seal 
colony,  and  technician  Panos 
Mavronicolas,  as  well  as  part-time 
student  employees  and  a number  of 
volunteers. 

Following  the  experiment,  the 
seals  were  returned  by  truck  into  the 
wild.  “That’s  an  atypical  research 


methodology,”  says  Seely,  because 
some  researchers  use  the  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  route  of 
euthanizing  animals  after  experi- 
ments have  ended. 

The  researchers’  findings  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  federal 
government,  which  is  looking  at  the 
birth  control  method  as  a possible 
way  to  control  populations  in  grey 
seal  colonies  on  Canada’s  east 
coast. 

Along  with  previous  work  by  Lyn 
Noonan,  the  work  is  being  publish- 


ed in  the  scientific  literature. 

In  addition,  the  group  has  been 
contacted  by  an  American  zoo  in- 
terested in  controlling  its  seal 
population. 

Seely  says  the  procedure  will  be 
particularly  beneficial  for  zoos  be- 
cause it  controls  birth  rates  without 
sterilizing  the  animals,  giving  zoos 
the  option  to  increase  populations 
in  future  years. 

Seals  have  been  used  in  research 
at  U ofG  since  1966.  □ 
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Zoologist  suggests  ways  to  combat  butterfly  decline 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Highway  borders  and  hedgerows 
between  farm  fields  could  help  com- 
bat an  ongoing  decline  of  butterfly 
species,  says  Prof.  David  Gaskin, 
Zoology. 

Conservation  efforts  could  even 
mean  cost  savings  for  governments 
and  landowners,  says  Gaskin,  who 
has  studied  butterfly  and  moth 
populations  extensively. 

If  regular  spraying  were  ended 
and  mowing  of  natural  vegetation 
along  highway  borders  restricted  to 
specific  times  of  year,  butterfly 
populations  would  increase  and 
money  would  be  saved,  he  says.  In 
Britain,  since  regular  spraying  and 
mowing  were  stopped  (partly  for 
financial  reasons),  highway  borders 
have  been  able  to  support  up  to  14 
species  of  butterflies. 

Another  solution  — maintaining 
hedgerows  between  farm  fields  — 
would  provide  a “corridor  of  move- 
ment” for  butterflies  at  little  cost  to 
the  farmer,  says  Gaskin.  This  would 
also  aid  in  soil  retention  by  re- 
establishing natural  windbreaks 
and  in  pest  control  by  maintaining 
reservoirs  of  predatory  insects. 

‘Butterfly  populations  are  good, 
visible  indicators  of  environmental 
health  and  the  health  of  specific 
habitats,”  he  says.  “If  they  are  con- 
sistently absent  over  a number  of 
years,  you  can  be  sure  a lot  of  other 
things  are  gone,  too.” 

The  butterfly  decline  is  bad  news 
for  apiarists  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  not  using  self-vegetating 
plants,  says  Gaskin.  When  but- 
terflies are  threatened  by  pesticides 
or  environmental  changes,  it’s  fairly 
certain  that  bees  are  affected  as 
well.  Both  are  valuable  pollinators 
and  have  similar  food-gathering 
habits. 

Butterfly  decline  — caused  by  loss 
of  habitat  through  urbanization  and 
modern  agricultural  practices  — is 
occurring  on  a global  scale.  In 
southern  Ontario,  two  butterfly 
species  — the  Kama  Blue  and  the 
Frosted  Elfin  — are  close  to  extinc- 
tion. 

Gaskin  is  not  convinced  that 
habitat  protection  efforts  by 
governments  are  always  effective. 
In  Ontario,  attempts  by  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  (MNR)  to 
protect  the  habitat  of  the  Kama 


Blue  butterfly  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. He  says  this  is  partly  be- 
cause no  specific  policy  was 
developed  to  protect  the  insect’s 
food  plant,  the  lupine. 

Gaskin  has  other  suggestions  of 
cost-effective  methods  to  stop  the 
decline  of  butterflies. 

■ Negotiate  minor  changes  to  the 
Noxious  Weed  Act  to  prevent 


destruction  of  larval  food  plants 
and  nectaring  flowers  for  but- 
terflies. 

Encourage  the  survival  of  graz- 
ing land. 

Encourage  amateurs  to  assess 
and  assist  in  distribution  map- 
ping of  butterflies.  The  Toronto 
Entomologists  Association  is  in 
the  process  of  publishing  But- 


terflies of  Ontario , with  support 
from  the  MNR. 

Interest  landowners  in  develop- 
ing an  association  of  environ- 
mentally aware  landowners  to 
maintain  fallow  land.  If  adjacent 
fields  are  fallow  in  rotation,  they 
provide  life  raft  for  butterflies 
to  jump  to, ’’Gaskin  says. 
Maintain  small  fallow  strips  on 


corporate  land  along  highly 
developed  sections  of  Highway 
401. 

Cut  the  use  of  insecticides  in  gar- 
dens, leave  the  bottom  ends  of 
suburban  lawns  in  wildflowers 
and  grow  scented  ornamentals 
such  as  Buddleia  and  Veronica, 
which  attract  butterflies.  □ 


In  search  of  a longer-lasting  rose 


by  Robert  Campbell  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

Arose  is  a rose  ...  but  for  such  a short  time! 

After  being  cut,  it  withers  and  dries  up 
within  a few  days.  But  the  joy  of  receiving  roses 
may  be  extended  in  the  future,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  U of  G researchers  and  their  quest  for 
a longer-lasting  rose. 

With  the  support  of  a $2 1 6,000  grant  from  the 
Cecil  Delworth  Foundation,  Agriculture 
Canada  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  Profs.  Jim  Tsujita,  Dennis 
Murr,  Bernie  Grodzinski  and  Mike  Dixon,  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  are  trying  to  increase  the  lon- 
gevity of  cut  roses. 

“Greenhouse  roses  are  already  a $30-million 
crop  in  Canada,”  says  group  leader  Tsujita.  “We 
think  sales  would  grow  further  if  the  flowers 
lasted  longer  after  harvest.” 

The  key,  they  say,  is  stopping  cut  roses  from 
drying  out  by  bettering  their  ability  to  conduct 
water  up  through  their  stems. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  researchers  are  ad- 
dressing a phenomenon  called  cavitation  — the 
loss  of  water  continuity  in  the  plant’s  “plumbing 
system,”  the  xylem,  due  to  the  formation  of  gas 
bubbles  there.  The  bubbles  thwart  capillary  ac- 
tion by  interfering  with  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  plant. 

An  unlimited  water  supply  during  the  plant’s 
growth  period  in  the  greenhouse  is  partially  to 
blame.  It  provides  fast  growth,  but  appears  to 
limit  the  flowers’  post-harvest  durability  by 
promoting  cavitation.  The  researchers  are  look- 
ing for  a way  to  get  the  flowers  to  accept  less 
water  and  still  reach  optimum  growth  levels 
while  they’re  alive,  so  they  won’t  be  so  thirsty 


when  they’re  harvested. 

That’s  where  a computer-controlled  environ- 
ment comes  in.  By  precisely  controlling  and  ad- 
ministering via  computer  the  amount  of  water 


the  plants  are  given  — along  with  humidity  levels 
and  other  environmental  factors  — the  re- 
searchers believe  they  can  define  conditions  that 
will  make  the  flowers  less  prone  to  cavitation 
once  they’re  cut. 

“Our  main  goal  is  to  evaluate  the  response  of 
plants  to  these  environmental  factors  and  under- 


stand how  these  impact  on  the  post-harvest 
status,  such  as  biochemical  changes  that  affect 
the  life  of  the  flower,”  says  Tsujita. 

The  researchers  are  taking  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problem  by  drawing  on 
each  others’  expertise.  Tsujita,  for  example,  is 
involved  in  environmental  physiology  and  crop 
management.  Murr  is  an  expert  in  post-harvest 
physiology.  Grodzinski  is  a biochemical 
physiologist,  and  Dixon  contributes  as  a 
biophysicist  and  an  expert  in  greenhouse  com- 
puter systems. 

Their  efforts  have  made  U of  G a recognized 
leader  in  rose  research.  Dixon  and  Tsujita  have 
developed  an  international  reputation  for  creat- 
ing instruments  and  computer  software  that  can 
monitor  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  greenhouse 
plants.  This  specialization  is  crucial  for  the 
greenhouse  industry  — which,  as  far  as  roses  are 
concerned,  is  now  nearly  all  computerized  — in 
controlling  levels  of  temperature,  light,  humidity 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

“We’re  working  closely  with  industry  to  under- 
stand what  their  concerns  are,”  says  Dixon.  “We 
appreciate  their  support  of  our  research  and  we 
are  responding  to  their  needs  in  the  development 
and  transfer  of  new  technologies.” 

The  quest  for  longer-lasting  roses  is  part  of  the 
overall  rose  research  program  at  U of  G,  a col- 
laborative effort  among  the  greenhouse  industry, 
rose  growers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  the  University. 

Robert  Campbell  is  a participant  in  the  Student- 
Produced  Articles  on  Research  Knowledge  (SPARK) 
program,  administered  through  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research. 


6 Vampire’  of  the  Great  Lakes 
target  of  control  program 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

The  sea  lamprey  — sometimes  called  the 
vampire  of  the  Great  Lakes  because  of  its 
blood-feeding  habits  — is  the  target  of  a 
massive  control  effort  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission. 

The  control  of  sea  lampreys  in  the  Great 
Lakes  in  concert  with  a program  of  ecosys- 
tem rehabilitation  is  potentially  the  world’s 
greatest  success  story,  says  Prof.  Bill 
Beamish,  Zoology,  one  of  Canada’s  repre- 
sentatives on  the  International  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission. 

There  is  growing  concern  that  the  number 
of  fish-eating  sea  lamprey  is  increasing  in 
some  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes,  says 
Beamish.  Although  lampreys  usually  spend 
larval  and  spawning  stages  in  small  streams, 
there  have  been  isolated  cases  of  larvae 
being  found  in  lakes. 

“It’s  a huge  problem,”  says  Beamish.  “We 
can’t  realistically  expect  to  eliminate  the 
lamprey,  but  we  want  to  keep  the  numbers 
down.” 

The  pest  control  program  plans  to  com- 
bine current  methods  of  control  with  a com- 
puter simulation  model  for  optimum 
management  of  fish  and  sea  lampreys  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Now  nearing  completion,  the 


model  has  been  a collaborative  project  in- 
volving eight  U.S.  states  and  two  provinces. 
Successful  completion  of  the  control  effort 
will  depend  on  increased  funding.  Beamish 
says. 

Sea  lampreys  are  destructive  because  they 
prey  heavily  on  lake  trout  and  salmon  as 
well  as  other  species  of  fish.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  sea  lamprey  into  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  1 930s  and  ’40s  coincided  with  a rapid 
decline  in  harvests  of  commercial  fish.  This 
prompted  the  formation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  in  1 956.  Its  mandate  is 
to  control  sea  lamprey  in  the  lakes,  co- 
ordinate fishery  research  programs  and  ad- 
vise on  fishery  matters. 

Since  the  1960s,  a selective  poison  called 
3 trifluoromethyl-4-nitrophenol  has  been 
used  to  kill  larval  lampreys,  which  live  in  the 
soft  substrata  of  streams.  Although  the 
poison  is  safe  for  non-target  organisms,  the 
federal  governments  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  issued  a directive  to 
“reduce  by  50  per  cent  our  dependency  on 
chemical  treatment  by  the  year  2000,”  says 
Beamish. 

Other  methods  of  control  include  steriliza- 
tion of  the  male  sea  lamprey  and  stream 
barriers  to  prevent  lamprey  spawning. 

“In  the  last  decade,  the  numbers  of  sea 


lamprey  are  not  much  more  than  1 0 percent 
of  their  peak  numbers,”  says  Beamish,  “but 
the  numbers  are  not  going  down  as  much  as 
wewanted.” 

This  is  of  concern  to  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishers,  as  well  as  fish  managers 
who  rehabilitate  lake  trout. 

There  are  36  species  of  lamprey,  including 
brook  lampreys  and  parasitic  lampreys.  The 
parasitic  lamprey  — the  species  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes  — spends  its  larval  stage  in 
streams  and  its  later  life  in  large  rivers, 
oceans  and  lakes. 

The  lamprey  spends  from  three  to  1 7 years 


in  the  larval  stage,  depending  on  species  and 
location.  It  then  undergoes  a six-month 
metamorphosis  and  moves  into  larger 
bodies  of  water.  It  feeds  on  fish  for  one  to 
three  years,  then  moves  into  fresh-water 
streams  and  spawns.  It  reproduces  by  ex- 
cavating nests  and  laying  eggs,  dying  within 
hours  of  spawning. 

The  sea  lamprey  reaches  a length  of  about 
1 8 inches  in  the  Great  Lakes.  It  demands 
high-quality  water  and  lives  only  where 
trout  live.  No  fish  shows  an  avoidance  to  the 
lamprey,  and  a lamprey  attack  is  not  fatal  to 
large  fish,  Beamish  says.  □ 
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Personnel  report 


The  tradition  continues,  20  years  later 


A "staff  of  office"  dating  back  to  the  1 930s 
that  was  passed  from  one  chair  to  the  next 
in  OAC’s  botany  department  was  recently 
found  after  20  years.  Above,  former  OAC 
dean  Clay  Switzer,  adviser  to  the  presi- 
dent and  chair  of  the  old  botany  depart- 
ment from  1 967  to  1 970,  hands  the  staff 


to  Prof.  Ron  Harris,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology.  Because 
the  staff  is  an  OAC  artifact,  the  decision 
was  made  to  keep  it  in  the  college  by 
presenting  it  to  Environmental  Biology, 
considered  the  OAC  successor  to  the 
original  botany  department. 


Photo  by  Don  Hamilton,  Environmental  Biology 


Manual  goes  electronic 


A revised  personnel  manual  is  now  available 
electronically  on  the  U of  G mainframe  com- 
puter. Besides  updating  and  adding  informa- 
tion, the  new  manual  eliminates  all 
gender-specific  language.  The  changes  affect 
almost  all  sections  of  the  manual. 

Instead  of  an  index,  the  electronic  manual 
has  an  electronic  search  facility.  This  means 
users  can  quickly  find  all  references  to  a par- 
ticular word  or  phrase. 

Not  only  can  this  form  of  manual  be  updated 
quickly,  but  using  it  also  saves  masses  of 
paper.  Making  it  available  in  three-ring 
binders,  as  in  the  past,  requires  300  binders 
with  about  300  sheets  of  paper  each.  It  also 
restricts  the  availability  of  the  manuals  to 
managers,  department  chairs  and  unit  heads. 
In  electronic  form,  the  manual  is  available  to 
all  users  with  CMS  accounts. 

To  use  the  electronic  personnel  manual, 
sign  on  to  CMS.  Type  GET  WAPSIT  1 92  and 
press  Enter.  Then  type  PERSONNEL  and 
press  Enter  again. 

According  to  Vic  Reimer,  acting  director  of 
Personnel,  those  who  are  familiar  with  CMS 
Mail  or  XEDIT  have  found  the  manual  easy 
to  use.  Others  who  have  tested  it  have  adapted 
to  it  quickly  and  like  it  in  this  form,  he  says. 


Reimer  says  Personnel  would  appreciate 
user  comments  about  the  manual  to  help 
make  it  more  useful  and  usable. 

Anyone  requiring  a CMS  account  should 
call  Elaine  King  in  Computing  Services,  Ext. 
6310.  For  electronic  notices  of  revisions  or 
additions,  inform  the  Personnel  Department 
of  your  electronic  mail  address. 

Faculty  and  staff  can  also  join  the  CoSy 
conference  PERSONNEL. 

Appointments 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm’s  appointment  as  director 
of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  has 
been  extended  for  two  years  to  June  30, 1 993. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  1 9,  the  follow- 
ing opportunity  was  available: 

Painters,  Maintenance  Department,  tem- 
porary full  time  for  about  four  months.  Start 
rate:  $15.73  an  hour. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior  considera- 
tion to  on-campus  applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employment  oppor- 
tunities, contact  Employment  Services  and  train- 
ing, Christie  Lane,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


Ourpeqple 


Former  U of  G president  Burt 
Matthews  will  be  named  president 
emeritus  by  the  University  of  Water- 
loo at  a spring  convocation 
ceremony  May  22.  Matthews  served 
as  president  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Waterloo  from  1970  to  1981. 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Canada  for  1 99 1 /92. 

Prof.  Rick  Upfold,  Crop  Science, 
recently  spoke  to  members  of  the 
Kingston  Rotary  Club,  discussing 
the  efficiency  and  high  productivity 
of  Canadian  farmers. 

U of  G honorary  fellow  Murdo 
MacKinnon,  founding  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  has  been  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Music  and  Drama.  The 


honor  is  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Scottish  Philharmonic 
Foundation. 

A proposal  by  fine  art  student 
Stephen  Dissman  has  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  Department  of  Fine 
Art  in  the  1991  student  sculpture 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
Toronto  Sculpture  Garden.  An  ex- 
hibition of  maquettes  by  students  in 
the  competition  will  be  on  display 
at  Toronto  City  Hall  July  2 to  1 2. 

A reception  will  be  held  April  30 
for  Laura  Peters,  University  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  who  is 
retiring  after  22  years  with  the 
University.  It  runs  from  4 to  5:30 
p.m.  in  Room  104  of  Johnston  Hall. 
Contributions  towards  a gift  should 
be  sent  to  Richard  Leavens,  Room 
147,  Johnston  Hall. 


A reception  will  be  held  April  30 
for  Eileen  Johnson,  Botany,  who  is 
retiring  after  23  years  with  the 
University.  The  reception  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club  on 
Level  5 of  the  University  Centre. 
For  more  information,  call  Sherry 
Hall,  Ext.  6003.  □ 

Grad  news 


Mehran  Alaee,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  successfully  com- 
pleted requirements  for  his  PhD 
program  and  will  graduate  at  spring 
convocation.  The  title  of  his  thesis  is 
’Ultraviolet  Photoelectron  and 
Fourier  Transform  Infrared  Studies 
of  the  Gaseous  Products  of  Gas- 
Solid  Reactions."  □ 


Enjoy  fine  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5. 85 

★ All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for  parlies, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 
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RESERVATIONS: 

51 9-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


Pay  equity 
update 


t* 


Members  of  the  exempt  staff  executive  committee  and  representatives 
of  the  Personnel  Department  recently  formed  a working  group  to 
address  salary  issues  arising  from  the  pay  equity  process. 

The  group’s  primary  responsibility  is  to  develop  a new  salary  grid  for 
all  exempt  employees,  replacing  the  existing  compensation  structure. 

Members  of  the  working  group  will  meet  weekly  for  the  next  few 
months  to  accomplish  this  objective,  with  a view  to  having  it  in  place 
by  July  1. 

The  process,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1989  when  Personnel 
staff  went  to  University  departments  to  explain  the  plan  used  for  pay 
equity,  is  the  final  stage  in  the  implementation  of  the  new  U of  G job 
evaluation  plan  and  compensation  plan. 

Members  of  the  exempt  committee  include  Susan  Faber  of  Teaching 
Support  Services,  David  Rose  of  the  Arkell  Feed  Mill  and  Bonnie 
Palmer  of  the  Bursar’s  Office.  Representatives  from  Salary  Ad- 
ministration are  Betty  Wickett,  Jane  Duck  and  Karen  Kovats. 

Members  of  the  working  group  welcome  your  questions  or  com- 
ments. □ 


Classifieds 

For  sale 

Furnished  or  non-furnished  room  for 
non-smoker  in  quiet,  clean  house 

Three-bedroom  contemporary 
home,  family  room  with  fireplace,  five 
minutes  from  Guelph,  Louise,  856- 

close  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  free 
parking,  available  May  1.  Jay,  836- 
5484. 

9680  evenings. 

Imagewriter  II  for  Apple  II  and  Macin- 
tosh computers,  hardly  used,  printer 
spooler  software  included,  ask  for 
J.P.,  Ext  831 1 or  763-5604  evenings. 

Sixteen-foot  Citation  house  trailer  in 
Port  Elgin;  Mares  Sintesi  MOL  sail- 
board, six-metre  sail,  Excel  mast, 
Hawaiian  booms,  823-8548  after  4 
p.m. 

Sept.  1 for  a year,  fully  or  partly  fur- 
nished as  required,  garage,  laundry, 
backyard  and  garden,  close  to  cam- 
pus, $1,200  a month  plus  utilities, 
821  -61 40  evenings  before  9 p.m. 

Room  for  non-smoking  female,  share 
all  facilities,  close  to  campus,  836- 
7534  after  5 p.m. 

Woman's  10-speed  Seknie  bicycle; 

Wanted 

single  futon  with  tie-dyed  cover; 
three-drawer  dresser,  Monica,  824- 
6562. 

Crib,  playpen,  stroller,  change  table, 
baby  monitor,  must  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, 763-6823. 

Cedar  trees,  three  to  six  feet;  blue, 
white  and  Norway  spruce;  red  and 
white  pine;  Tamarack  and  balsam  fir, 
Helen,  Ext.  2487  or  1-745-8907 

Mobile  home  to  rent,  to  sleep  four  to 
six  people  for  June  1 0 to  1 7,  Norbert, 
Ext.  8556, 855-6320  evenings. 

One  person  to  share  two-bedroom, 
two-bathroom  apartment,  close  to 
University  of  Waterloo  campus,  avail- 
able now  to  September,  $475  a 
month,  578-8764. 

One-year-old  three-bedroom  bun- 
galow in  country  on  acres  of 
maplewood,  ski  from  home,  one  hour 
north  on  Highway  6, 519-794-2454. 

For  rent 

Available 

Furnished  home  close  to  campus,  six 
bedrooms,  four  bathrooms,  large 
kitchen,  study,  family  room,  sauna, 

Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  654- 
2064  after  6 p.m. 

workroom,  garage  and  well-kept 
grounds,  lease  of  1988  Sable  avail- 
able, $1,500  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  Sept.  1 to  May  1992,  refer- 
ences required,  836-6291 . 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  in  writing  and  received 
by  Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6579. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  25 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Student  Recital  - Pianist  Heather 
Murray  performs  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  Admission  is  free. 
Lecture  - MP  John  Brewin,  NDP 
defence  critic,  will  speak  on  the 
post-war  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the 
University  Centre.  A lawyer  and 
former  director  of  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament, Brewin  will  address  the 
human,  environmental  and 
economic  costs  of  the  war  and  ex- 
plain what  Canada  can  do  to  help 
ensure  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Admission  is  free. 


Soprano  Edith  Wiens 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  fes- 
tival opens  with  a recital  by  interna- 
tionally renowned  Canadian  lyric 
soprano  Edith  Wiens  and  pianist 
Warren  Jones.  It  will  feature  music 
by  Schubert,  Mozart,  Dvorak  and 
Stephen  Foster.  A champagne 
reception  will  follow  the  perform- 
ance in  Creelman  Hall.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Friday,  April  26 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Laughton, 
Humphreys  and  Titterington,  an 
ensemble  of  trumpet,  soprano  and 
organ,  performs  music  by  Bach  and 
contemporary  composer  Petr  Eben 
at  8 p.m.  in  St.  George’s  Church. 
The  trio  will  also  premiere  a new 
work  by  Toronto  composer  Peter 
Tiefenbach  with  text  by  Paul 
Quarrington.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  821-7570. 

Saturday,  April  27 

Art  exhibition  - The  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  marks  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival’s  opening 
weekend  with  a reception  to  unveil 
theexhibits“New  Acquisitions"  and 
“Material  Remains.’’“New  Acquisi- 
tions” features  50  artworks  ac- 
quired by  the  University  this  year 
through  donations  and  acquisitions. 
“Material  Remains”  is  an  exhibition 
of  sculpture  by  Robert  McNealy, 
Bernie  Miller  and  Elspeth  Pratt.  The 


reception  runs  from  3 to  6 p.m.,  with 
remarks  at  3: 1 5 p.m.  “New  Acquisi- 
tions" continues  through  August; 
“Material  Remains"  runs  until  June 
9. 

Dinner  Theatre  - The  Arboretum’s 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  and  Theatre 
Downstairs  Productions  present  the 
Neil  Simon  comedy  Chapter  Two. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  showtime  is 
8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office.  Ext. 
3940. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Organist 
David  Titterington  offers  a 
masterclass  for  students  at  1 p.m.  at 
St.  George’s  Church.  The  Montreal 
Jubilation  Gospel  Choir  performs 
under  the  direction  of  Trevor  Payne 
at  9 p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
For  ticket  information,  call  821- 
7570. 

Sunday,  April  28 

Cycling  Club  - A 39-kilometre  ride 
to  Eden  Mills/Brucedale  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  1 0 a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  25  to  35  km 
leaves  from  Bicycles  Etc.  at  10  a.m. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  April  29 

Budget  Town  Meetings  - Colleges 
of  Arts,  Social  Science  and  Biologi- 
cal Science,  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
Centre  for  International  Programs, 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
The  Arboretum,  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Office  of  Re- 
search, Research  Station  Services, 
the  Equine  Research  Centre  and 
other  research  centres  and  in- 
stitutes, 1 1 a.m.;  OVC,  OAC, 
FACS,  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science,  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  Univer- 
sity School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, U of  G Library, Student  Affairs 
and  Teaching  Support  Services,  2 
p.m.,  Thombrough  lecture  hall. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Seminar  - Prof.  Eva  Nagy,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, is  the  guest  speaker  at  an 
Interdepartmental  Virology  Jour- 
nal Club  seminar  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
VMI  101.  Her  topic  is  “Live  Picor- 
navirusVaccines.” 

Economics  Seminar  - Ken  Norrie  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  will  dis- 
cuss“FactorRequirement  Differen- 
ces Between  Canada  and  the  United 
States:  A Test  of  the  Hecksher- 
Ohlin  Model  with  Unequal  Factor 
Prices”  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 1 7 of 
the  MacKinnon  building. 

Tuesday,  April  30 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Budget  Town  Meeting  - Presiden- 
tial offices.  University  Secretariat, 
University  Centre,  Athletics,  Com- 
puting Services,  Communications 
Services,  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
External  Relations,  Physical 
Resources,  Internal  Audit,  Finan- 
cial Services,  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Hospitality  Services,  Budget 
Office,  Personnel,  Child-Care 
Centre  and  Real  Estate  Division,  2 
p.m.,  Thornbrough  lecture  hall. 


The  Montreal  Jubilation  Gospel  Choir  appears  at  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  April  27. 


April  25  to  May  8 


Classical  guitarist  Lynn  Harting-Ware  helps  celebrate  "Spring  in  The  Arboretum'"  May  5. 


Gallery  Talk  - Judith  Nasby,  direc- 
tor of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  will  discuss  the  current  ex- 
hibition of  “New  Acquisitions"  at  3 
p.m.  at  the  centre. 


Hakoshima  Mime  performs  at  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  May  3. 

Wednesday,  May  1 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  is  at  8: 1 0 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with  God 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Gallery  Talk  - Sculptors  Robert 
McNealy  and  Elspeth  Pratt,  whose 
works  are  on  display  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  as  part 
oftheshow“Material  Remains,"  will 
speak  at  noon  at  the  art  centre. 
CyclingClub-  A 25-km  novice  ride 
to  Downey  Road  leaves  at  5 p.m 
from  the  UC  south  doors. 

Concert  - Northern  Pikes  and  Mae 
Moore  perform  at  7:30  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $ 1 8.50 
and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe,  the 
Corner  in  Stone  Road  Mall  and 
Records  on  Wheels.  Special-needs 
seating  is  available. 

Thursday,  May  2 

Worship- Catholic  mass  is  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Friday,  May  3 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8: 10 
a.m.  in  UC  533.  Womanspirit,  a 
sharing  experience  of  worship  and 
discussion  from  a female  perspec- 
tive, begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Hakoshima  Mime  brings  a blend  of 
western  and  Japanese  mime  to  the 
festival  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 


Saturday,  May  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - William 
Bolcom  and  Joan  Morris  present  an 
evening  of  American  popular  song 
from  vaudeville  to  Broadway  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1-7570. 

Sunday,  May  5 

! Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
; club  on  a 59-km  ride  to  Fergus. 
Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors  at  10 
a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  25  to  35  km 
leaves  from  Bicycles,  Etc.  at  1 0 a.m. 
Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins 
at  10:10a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
The  Arboretum  - Celebrate  spring 
at  The  Arboretum  by  going  on  a 
guided  walk  and  listening  to  the 
music  of  classical  guitarist  Lynn 
Harting-Ware.  The  walks  leave 
from  the  nature  centre  at  1 and  3:30 
p.m.  The  concert  begins  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Harting- 
Ware’s  program  will  include 
Manifestations  of  the  Spirit  by 
Guelph  composer  Stephen 
Elderkin,  Schumann’s  Kinders- 
zenen , Mazurka  by  Francisco 
Tarrega;“AndanteBarcarolle"from 
Peter  Ware’s  Nakina,  Sonare  by 
Richard  Smoot,  Fantasy  I Ricercare 
by  Harting-Ware  and  Prelude  No.  / 
by  Hector  Villa-Lobos.  Admission 
is  free. 

Colloquium  - The  Colloquium  for 
the  Critical  Approach  to  Science 
and  Philosophy,  aimed  at  promot- 
ing a problem-oriented,  conjec- 
tural-critical, argumentative, 
interdisciplinary  approach  to 
knowledge,  will  run  from  1:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  in  Room  441  of  the 
University  Centre.  Prof.  James 
Harrison,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  will  dis- 
cuss “Of  What  Use  is  Poetry?”  at  2 
p.m.  Per  Lundberg  of  the  depart- 
ment of  wildlife  ecology  at  the 
Swedish  University  of  Agriculture 
at  Umea  focuses  on  “Wildlife 
Management  and  Conservation:  Is 
Applied  Natural  Science  Possible?” 
at  4 p.m.  Anyone  interested  in  being 
on  the  colloquium  mailing  list  or  in 
making  a presentation  should  call 
Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies, 
Ext.  3469. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Retired 
English  professor  John  Bligh  gives 
a public  lecture  on  the  Bible  story 
“Noah  and  the  Ark”  at  3 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Noye's  Fludde, 
Benjamin  Britten’s  operatic  setting 
of“NoahandtheArk,"openstonight 
at  8 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
The  production  involves  dozens  of 
young  local  singers  in  the  chorus,  as 
well  as  a special  children’s  or- 


chestra playing  alongside  the 
opera’s  professional  orchestra.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Monday,  May  6 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Noye's 
Fludde  continues  at  8 p.m.  at 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket  in- 
formation, call  82 1 -7570. 

Tuesday,  May  7 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  8:10 
a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Workshop  - McMaster  University 
psychology  professor  Dick  Day 
leads  a workshop  on  “Enhancing 
Students'  Learning  and  Remember- 
ing” from  10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in 
Room  222  of  the  MacNaughton 
building.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  Mei-Fei  Elrick,  Ext. 
3522. 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Noye's 
Fludde  concludes  its  run  at  8 p.m.  at 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket  in- 
formation, call  82 1-7570. 


Wednesday,  May  8 

Worship  - Morning  prayer  begins 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday 
with  God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533. 

CyclingClub  - A 27-km  novice  ride 
to  Rockwood  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Duo 
pianists  James  Anagnoson  and 
Leslie  Kinton  and  composer  Pierre 
Gallant  will  give  a public  lecture 
and  demonstration  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

For  Information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 
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Illiterate  consumers  face 
hazards  in  the  marketplace 


by  Barbara  Chance 

Creative  Services 

Out  on  her  weekly  shopping 
trip,  Gloria  picks  up  an 
aerosol  can  that  she  thinks  contains 
a non-stick  food  spray. 

A few  days  later,  she  uses  the 
spray  on  a frying  pan  and  is 
surprised  to  find  that  it  gives  off  a 
strong,  unfamiliar  smell.  When  she 
calls  a friend  to  investigate,  she’s 
even  more  surprised  to  find  that 
what  she  bought  is  not  a food  spray, 
but  a household  cleaner. 

The  cans  were  located  near  each 
other  in  the  grocery  store  and  had 
similar  labels  and  designs.  For 
Gloria,  who  cannot  read,  there  was 
no  way  to  tell  them  apart. 

Millions  of  Canadian  adults  can- 
not read  well  enough  to  fill  out  a job 
application  form,  understand  the 
instructions  on  a bottle  of  medicine 
or  apply  for  a driver’s  licence. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  cannot  read 
this  paragraph. 

Jarring  reminder 

In  an  age  where  computers  and 
high  tech  have  become  com- 
monplace in  the  workplace  and 
home,  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  Canadians  is  a jarring 
reminder  that  maybe  we  aren’t 
making  as  much  progress  as  we 
think. 

According  to  a 1987  survey  by 
Southam  News,  almost  one  in  four 
Canadian-born  adults  is  function- 
ally illiterate,  lacking  communica- 
tion and  comprehension  skills 
beyond  the  level  of  Grade  8.  Of  this 
group,  20  per  cent  are  considered 
totally  illiterate,  with  reading 
abilities  comparable  to  Grade  4 or 
less. 

Because  the  modem  marketplace 
is  geared  towards  literacy,  the  func- 
tionally illiterate  find  themselves  at 
a disadvantage  as  consumers,  says 
Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh,  Consumer 
Studies. 

“They  may  be  unaware  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  such 
areas  as  choice  and  redress,”  he 
says.  “But  what  is  most  alarming  is 


that  their  health  and  safety  may  be 
at  risk.” 

In  a study  sponsored  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  Vosburgh 
investigated  the  consumer 
problems  facing  the  functionally  il- 
literate and  looked  at  the  kind  of 
help  available  to  them  through 
adult  literacy  programs.  The  study 
included  talking  to  instructors  and 
managers  of  literacy  programs,  as 
well  as  to  groups  of  functionally 
illiterate  who  had  volunteered  for 
these  programs. 

Vosburgh  says  research  aimed  at 
identifying  the  needsof  functionally 
illiterate  adults  in  the  marketplace 
and  finding  ways  to  meet  those 
needs  is  vital,  but  difficult. 

“It’s  not  easy  to  get  a glimpse  into 
the  world  of  the  functionally  il- 
literate,” he  says.  “It’s  hard  to  iden- 
tify who  they  are  and  where  they 
are,  because  it’s  embarrassing  for 
them  to  admit  they  can’t  read.  They 
don’t  realize  how  large  a percent- 
age of  the  population  they  are.” 

The  study  found  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  illiterate  adults 
face  in  the  marketplace  lies  in  the 
packaging  and  labelling  of  con- 
sumer products.  The  profusion  of 
words  and  numbers  on  packages  is 
confusing.  Generic  brands,  which 
bear  no  pictures  of  the  product,  also 
create  problems.  And  even  when 
there  are  drawings  on  a label,  il- 
literate consumers  may  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  them  because 
the  ability  to  abstract  is  related  to 
the  ability  to  read. 

Labels  that  picture  what  a product 
can  be  used  for  rather  than  the 
product  itself  can  be  misleading, 
says  Vosburgh.  He  describes  how 
an  illiterate  consumer  based  a pur- 
chase on  the  picture  on  a can’s  label, 
thinking  he  was  buying  fried  chick- 
en. “When  he  got  it  home,  he  was 
surprised  to  discover  it  was  a can  of 
shortening.” 

Sometimes  this  confusion  can  be 
dangerous,  as  in  the  case  of  Gloria 
and  the  household  cleaner. 

Another  potential  hazard  lies  in 
the  illiterate  consumer’s  difficulty 
in  deciphering  the  abstract  silhouet- 


tes that  are  used  as  warning  sym- 
bols on  products  to  indicate  such 
dangers  as  flammability  and  ex- 
plosiveness. 

Illiterates  are  also  at  a loss  when  it 
comes  to  warnings  about  the  com- 
bination of  various  household 
cleaning  products  that  might  cause 
noxious  fumes.  “They  can’t  read  the 
warning,”  says  Vosburgh,  “so  they, 
can’t  understand  what  the  dangers 
are.  That  means  they’re  at  risk." 

Even  when  there  is  no  actual 
danger  involved,  the  inability  to 
read  and  understand  product  labels 
still  hurts  the  illiterate  consumer, 
psychologically  as  well  as  finan- 
cially, he  says. 

“People  who  can’t  read  will  often 
take  their  kids  or  a friend  shopping 
with  them  to  read  the  labels.  Or 
they’ll  ask  the  store  clerk  to  read  the 
label,  saying  they  forgot  their  glas- 
ses. That  makes  them  dependent. 
They  feel  a loss  of  dignity  as  a 
result.” 

Financially,  the  illiterate  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  they  can’t 
shop  around  for  the  best  buys.  “They 
stay  away  from  generic  brands  be- 
cause the  packaging  has  so  little 
information,  and  they  don’t  have 
the  numeracy  skills  to  compare  the 
price  of  various  products,  so  they 
often  end  up  buying  the  familiar 
brands,  which  are  usually  more  ex- 
pensive.” 

Illiterate  consumers  also  tend  to 
buy  costlier  prepared  foods,  where 
all  they  have  to  do  is  heat  and  eat, 
says  Vosburgh.  Difficulties  in  un- 
derstanding instructions,  combined 
with  problems  in  calculating  meas- 
urements, make  following  a recipe 
a formidable  task.  ‘If  they  could 
cope  with  recipes,  they  could  get  by 
on  a fraction  of  what  they  spend.” 

Memorize  colors 

Because  of  the  risks  involved  in 
purchasing  unknown  products,  il- 
literate consumers  tend  to  stick  with 
what  they  know,  says  Vosburgh. 
They  memorize  the  colors  and 
shapes  of  packages  and  labels,  and 
buy  the  same  products  over  and 
over  again. 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 


Licensed  under 
LLBO 

Reservations 

519-767-5035 


Located  on  the 
4th  Floor 
University 
Centre 

(near  the  north  elevators) 


“When  you  buy  a can  with  a pic- 
ture of  red  tomatoes  on  it  expecting 
to  get  tomatoes,  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  spaghetti  sauce,  you  learn  to  be- 
come cautious  about  what  you  buy. 
You  learn  not  to  take  a risk.  As  a 
result,  you  never  find  out  if  there’s 
anything  better.” 

This  reluctance  to  take  a risk  for- 
ces many  illiterate  adults  into  a nar- 
row, conservative,  safe  way  of 
living.  “They  tend  to  be  very  wary 
and  mistrustful  of  situations  they 
don’t  know,”  he  says.  “They’re  well 
aware  that  someone  might  try  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  If  someone 
did  take  advantage  of  them,  how- 
ever, they  would  probably  think  it 
was  their  fault  and  wouldn’t  try  to 
seek  redress.  They  tend  to  have  a 
fatalistic  outlook  on  life.” 

Most  of  the  functionally  illiterate 
consumers  surveyed  in  Vosburgh’s 
study  said  they  would  seek  redress 
if  they  purchased  an  unsatisfactory 
product.  But  if  they  didn’t  receive 
satisfaction  at  the  retail  level,  few 
would  be  confident  or  capable 
enough  to  pursue  the  issue  by  con- 
tacting manufacturers  or  govern- 
ment, he  says. 

“If  you  buy  a product  that  is  stale, 
for  example,  the  usual  procedure  is 
to  cut  out  the  product  code  and  send 
it  in  with  a letter.  Manufacturers 
have  set  up  a redress  system  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  population  can’t 
cope  with.” 

Unfortunately,  it’s  that  same  25 
per  cent  who  are  most  likely  to  need 
some  form  of  redress,  says  Vos- 
burgh. A high  percentage  of  il- 
literate consumers  do  not  under- 
stand the  product  expiry  date 
system  or  even  know  that  it  exists. 
As  a result,  they  buy  products  that 
may  have  been  put  on  sale  because 
their  expiry  date  is  near. 

The  financial  cost  of  being  a func- 
tionally illiterate  consumer  in  a 
marketplace  geared  to  literacy  and 
numeracy  is  a cost  that  most  il- 
literates can  ill  afford. 

In  his  study,  Vosburgh  found  a 
common  link  between  illiteracy  and 
poverty.  Many  illiterate  adults  are 
on  fixed  incomes  or  are  stuck  in 
low-paying  jobs  because  their 
literacy  level  limits  their  employ- 
ment opportunities.  They  lack  the 
skills  that  enable  them  to  be  flexible 
in  the  labor  market  and  to  adjust  to 
change,  he  says. 


Gets  worse  with  time 


“They  don’t  have  the  basic^kills  to 
cope  with  technological  change  and 
the  training  required  to  meet  that 
change.  It’s  a problem  that  gets  in- 
creasingly worse  with  time,  because 
marketplace  technology  is  de- 
manding more  and  more  literacy 
skills.  We  live  in  a society  that  as- 
sumes you  have  facility  with  words 
and  numbers.  The  place  that  people 
without  those  skills  used  to  have  in 
our  society  is  going.” 

The  Business  Task  Force  on 
Literacy,  a non-aligned  group  of 
business  managers  concerned  with 
literacy  problems,  estimates  that 
the  direct  cost  of  illiteracy  to  busi- 
ness is  $4.2  billion  a year  across 
Canada,  $ 1 .6  billion  in  Ontario. 

This  cost  involves  two  main  com- 
ponents — worker  productivity  and 
health  and  safety  — says  Paul 


Jones,  president  of  the  task  force. 

On  the  job,  people  with  insuffi- 
cient reading  skills,  even  in  jobs  not 
requiring  reading,  function  at  a 
productivity  rate  15  percent  lower 
than  those  who  can  read,  says  Jones. 
As  far  as  health  and  safety  are  con- 
cerned, five  per  cent  of  accident  in- 
juries on  the  job  have  been  at- 
tributed to  problems  with  reading 
and  writing. 

The  $4.2-billion  figure  does  not 
include  the  cost  to  society  of  people 
who  are  underemployed  or  un- 
employed because  of  their  literacy 
problems,  says  Jones.  That’s  es- 
timated at  another  $10  billion.  It 
also  doesn’t  include  the  loss  to  busi- 
ness in  terms  of  people  who  are 
deterred  from  buying  some 
products  because  of  their  illiteracy 
or  those  whose  lack  of  skills  puts 
them  in  a reduced  economic  brack- 
et and  makes  them  less  affluent.. 

Flexibility  increases 

Once  people  become  literate,  their 
flexibility  and  trainability  on  the  job 
increase  tremendously,  says 
Vosburgh.  ‘There  are  cases  of 
people  who  used  to  be  illiterate,  but 
are  now  able  to  work  in  demanding 
jobs  because  they  overcame  the 
problem.”  With  improved  literacy, 
they  are  also  able  to  derive  more 
satisfaction  from  the  marketplace. 

The  inability  to  read  and  write  has 
serious  consequences  for  society, 
says  Vosburgh.  “And  as  a society, 
we  have  to  decide  whether  we  want 
the  consequences  to  fall  on  illiterate 
consumers  or  to  make  sure  it’s  a 
fail-safe  marketplace,  at  least  with 
respect  to  certain  kinds  of  risks.  We 
have  to  e.ither  accept  it  as  a social 
cost  or  look  for  short-  and  long- 
termaltematives.” 

Clearly,  the  best  long-term  alter- 
native is  to  improve  literacy  skills 
through  educational  programs,  he 
says,  but  it’s  a huge  task.  In  Ontario 
alone,  there  are  about  1.6  million 
functionally  illiterate  adults,  but  the 
Ontario  Literacy  Coalition  es- 
timates that  only  40,000  of  them 
are  enrolled  in  literacy  programs. 

‘In  the  short  term,  making  the 
marketplace  more  friendly  will  buy 
us  time  and  prevent  some  risks  from 
taking  a bigger  toll,"  Vosburgh  says. 

Right  now,  functionally  illiterate 
consumers  are  being  overlooked 
and  underserved  in  the  market- 
place. “Manufacturers  and  retailers 
haven’t  thought  about  consumers  as 
having  literacy  and  numeracy 
problems,"  he  says.“They  need  todo 
more  extensive  work  to  develop 
ways  of  communicating  better. 
They  need  to  rethink  their  labels 
and  directions  and  replace  confus- 
ing symbols  and  illustrations  with 
accurate  visuals. 

“In  the  marketplace,  the  name  of 
the  game  is  communication,  so  it’s 
always  best  to  communicate  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  people  who 
need  the  information.  To  describe  a 
flower,  a picture  says  much  more 
than  words." 

More  effective  communication 
wouldn’t  require  a whole  new  sys- 
tem of  labelling,  he  says.  “It  would 
just  require  labelling  that  is  effec- 
tive and  creative  at  a lower  level. 
withoutbeingpatronizing.”D 
( Reprinted  from  a FA  CS  Sheet) 
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U of  G’s  new  heritage  fund  provides 
a vision  for  the  University  and  sets 
Guelph  apart  from  other  education- 
al institutions  in  Canada,  says  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal. 

Board  of  Governors  passed  a 
resolution  at  its  April  25  meeting 
establishing  the  heritage  fund,  a 
move  that  Segal  called  "one  of  the 
most  monumental  decisions  this 
board  will  ever  make.” 

The  establishment  of  the  fund 
means  that  net  annual  proceeds 
from  University  real  estate  assets  — 
rent,  realized  capital  gains  and  other 
proceeds  — will  be  converted  into  a 
permanently  endowed  trust  fund 
from  which  10  per  cent  of  the  net 
returns  beyond  inflation  will  return 
to  the  capital  pool  and  90  per  cent 
will  be  available  for  University  use. 

Board  members  agreed  to  confer 
on  a B of  G committee  the  authority 
and  responsibility  to  invest  and 
manage  the  endowment  fund  and  to 
disburse  the  investment  return  for 
the  benefit  of  the  University  in  per- 
petuity. 

Initially,  only  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  assets  will  be  administered  by 
the  trustees  as  part  of  the  fund.  In 
future,  B of  G can  opt  to  assign 
further  management  respon- 
sibilities to  the  trustees,  but  unless 


that  is  done,  the  assets  themselves 
will  continue  to  be  managed  by  the 
Real  Estate  Division,  subject  to  su- 
pervision by  the  physical  resources 
and  property  committee  of  B of  G. 

Trustees  will  be  appointed  by  the 
board  for  five-year  terms  and  will 
be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time. 

Board  members  agreed  that 
during  the  endowment  fund’s  exist- 
ence, no  amendments  would  be  per- 
mitted that  would  terminate  the 
fund,  alter  its  character  as  an  en- 
dowment or  change  the  percentage 
of  the  net  income  and  investment 
gains  available  for  disbursement. 
The  only  exception  would  be  an 
amendment  made  by  a two-thirds 
majority  of  the  trustees,  confirmed 
by  a resolution  of  B of  G and  passed 
by  a two-thirds  majority,  and  sub- 
sequently approved  on  application 
to  the  court. 

Board  member  Solette  Gelberg 
said  the  idea  of  going  to  the  court 
for  changes  was  an  "unnecessary 
encumbrance,”  particularlybecause 
anything  that  goes  to  a surrogate 
court  would  not  be  dealt  with  either 
easily  or  quickly  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  court  system. 

After  further  discussion,  however, 
the  resolution  passed. 

The  board  also  passed  a resolution 


that  the  executive  committee  be 
given  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  previous  resolution,  includ- 
ing drafting  the  trust  deed  under 
which  the  fund  will  operate  and 
nominating  the  initial  trustees,  for 
submission  to  the  board  for  ap- 
proval. In  addition,  B of  G passed 
the  resolution  that  the  ad  hoc  en- 
dowment committee  be  disbanded. 

Other  matters  passed  by  the  board 
included: 

■ motions  on  the  engineering  stu- 
dent equipment  fund  to  charge 
undergraduate  engineering  stu- 
dents a $40  yearly  fee,  to  be  used 
to  purchase  teaching  equipment 
for  the  students; 

■ a motion  to  approve  parking 
rates  as  of  May  1, 1991; 

■ motions  to  approve  Hospitality 
Services  and  residence  rates  for 
1991/92; 

■ a motion  to  approve  the  1991/92 
University  Centre  budget,  with 
the  exception  of  the  solarium 
project; 

■ a motion  to  approve  tuition  and 
non-tuition  student  fees; 

■ motions  to  approve  the  199 1 / 92 
MCU  operating  budget  and  spe- 
cial capital  budget;  and 

■ motions  regarding  appropriation 
from  the  real  estate  endowment 


Reuters  donates 
economic  news 


Prof.  Franceso  Braga  with  a Reuters  terminal. 
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Up-to-the-minute  economic  news 
from  around  the  world  is  now  avail- 
able to  U of  G students . . . and  it’s 
free. 

Reuters  Canada  Limited  has 
donated  its  SDS2  Futures  service  — 
a constant,  real-time  update  of 
commodity  futures,  options, 
markets  and  statistics  — to  both  the 
U of  G library  for  general  use  and  to 
the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  primarily 
for  a course  on  futures  and  options 
taught  by  Prof.  Francesco  Braga, 
who  arranged  the  donation. 

The  service  and  associated  fees  — 
including  those  from  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  which  have  also 
been  waived  — would  normally 
cost  $25,000  a year. 

"This  is  the  most  important  finan- 
cial news  organization  and  service 
in  the  world,”  says  Braga.  “It  has 
widespread  use  in  the  business  com- 
munity. Knowing  how  to  gather  the 
information  available  on  it, 
evaluate  it  and  link  it  to  a particular 
industry  is  a highly  marketable  skill 
forstudents.” 

SDS2  subscribers  receive  the  ser- 
vice by  satellite.  The  signal  is  picked 
up  on  campus  by  satellite  receiver 
dishes  on  the  library  and  the  Mac- 
Lachlan  building,  then  relayed  to  a 
pair  of  special  Reuters  computer 
monitors  in  the  buildings.  Users 
then  access  the  information  from 
the  terminals. 

The  SDS2  service  provides  futures 
and  options  quotations,  news  and 


market  statistics  from  42  exchan- 
ges around  the  world  on  such  items 
as  currencies,  foods  and  fibres, 
grains  and  oilseeds,  livestock  and 
meat,  metals,  energy,  lumber  and 
rubber.  It  also  provides  24-hour 
coverage  of  important  news 
developments. 

“Having  access  to  this  service  is  a 
major  contribution  to  the 
departmental  and  central  library 
resources,  not  only  for  students 
taking  specialized  courses,  but  also 
for  the  entire  University  com- 
munity," says  Braga. 

The  futures  market  is  the  realm  of 
exchange  for  futures  contracts, 
agreements  between  two  parties  to 
deliver  or  accept  delivery  of  an 
asset  on  a given  date  for  an  agreed- 
on  price.  Futures  contracts  are  used 
to  diversify  price  risk,  as  well  as  for 
speculative  and  investment  pur- 
poses. 

Braga’s  course  studies  the  theory 
and  application  of  futures,  options 
and  other  securities  for  marketing, 
hedging,  investment  and  specula- 
tive purposes.  The  main  objective  is 
to  train  students  in  applied  com- 
modity risk  management. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  applica- 
tions of  agricultural  and  financial 
instruments  — such  as  the  Reuters 
SDS2  service  — to  real  business 
situations  and  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  trading 
strategies  designed  to  meet  the 
precise  needs  of  specific  clients. 

Braga  says  the  innovative  content 
of  his  course  is  based  on  three  con- 
siderations. First,  in  an  increasingly 
global  environment,  students  must 
be  trained  in  financial  risk  manage- 


ment such  as  currency  and  interest- 
rate  hedging.  “These  have  become 
as  important  as  conventional 
agricultural  topics,”  he  says. 

In  addition,  students  need  to  know 
how  to  gather  and  critically  assess 
market  information  that  can  be 
used  for  commentary  on  specific 
trading  recommendations.  And 
finally,  the  art  of  communicating 


these  recommendations  verbally 
and  journalistically  to  a profes- 
sional audience  is  vital. 

“In  an  increasingly  global 
economy,"  says  Braga,  Ihese  in- 
struments belong  in  the  portfolio  of 
every  manager  who  wants  to 
remain  competitive  at  both  the 
farm  gate  and  on  Bay  Street.”  □ 


decision’ 


and  the  capital  campaign. 

In  other  business,  student  member 
Rick  Smith  raised  questions  about 
The  Arboretum  and  former  curator 
John  Ambrose’s  position.  A number 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  board  had 
been  included  in  B of  G information 
packets. 

In  the  lengthy  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  for  research,  assured 
board  members  that  although  there 
would  be  no  curator  at  The  Ar- 
boretum, the  current  collection 
would  be  maintained. 

Board  member  Elizabeth  Macrae 
expressed  concern  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  one  person  who 
had  an  overall  long-term  plan  for 
The  Arboretum. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  pointed  out  that  the 
University  has  a botany  department 
that  could  participate  in  the  long- 
term planning,  and  that  the  public 
display  had  pre-empted  discussion 
by  the  Senate  Committee  for 
University  Planning  on  the  issue. 

Gelberg  said  she  was  uncomfort- 
able with  The  Arboretum  discus- 
sion because  “the  University  of 
Guelph  Act  very  clearly  delineates 
the  board’s  responsibilities,  and 
what  1 hear ...  is  that  the  activities 
are  and  ought  to  be  academic  ac- 
tivities.” 

She  said  the  board’s  job  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  overall  review  of  the 
administration  and  that  she  was  not 
prepared  to  interfere  in  academic 
matters. 

Smith  put  forward  a motion  that 
the  board  place  a moratorium  on  the 
changes  at  The  Arboretum.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  Segal 
responded  by  saying  B of  G could 
not  become  the  human  resources 
department  at  the  University. 

“It’s  very  difficult  for  the  board  to 
make  individual  personnel 
decisions,”  he  said.  “It  would  set  a 
very  difficult  precedent  if  all  in- 
dividual personnel  matters  were  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  board.” 

Segal  said  academic  questions  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
Committee  for  University  Planning 
and  Senate.  The  motion  was 
defeated.  □ 

Tackling  pollution 
in  food  industry 

Representatives  from  the  food  in- 
dustry, government,  public-interest 
groups  and  U of  G will  meet  May  7 
in  Hamilton  to  tackle  issues  and 
problems  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion in  the  food  industry. 

Speakers  include  Colin  Isaacs,  a 
consultant  and  former  head  of  Pol- 
lution Probe;  Jim  Ashman  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment; Ruth  Jackson  of  the  Con- 
sumers Association  of  Canada;  and 
Glen  Crawford  of  Pillsbury  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  presentations  by  Guelph  faculty 
specializing  in  engineering,  con- 
sumer studies,  food  science  and 
animal  and  poultry  science. 

Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  Food  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  U of  G Food  Coun- 
cil, the  symposium  is  being 
administered  by  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  □ 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Laundry  loss  felt 

I have  read  the  many  letters  praising 
the  work  of  Prof.  John  Ambrose  of 
The  Arboretum  and  I am  pleased  to 
see  the  members  of  the  University 
community  taking  pen  to  paper  to 
protest  the  loss  of  his  expertise. 

But  there  is  an  entire  department 
disappearing  from  campus,  and  I 
fear  its  loss  will  also  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  our  community.  Is 
there  a person  on  campus  who  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  loss  of 
Laundry  Services? 

The  staff  of  the  laundry  are  mostly 
unsung  heroes,  but  they  have  given 
us  excellent  service  for  many  years. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  us  never 
think  about  the  people  who  ensure 
that  our  linens  are  returned  to  us 
promptly  — clean  and  mended. 

I would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of 
Laundry  Services  for  all  the  years  of 
dedicated  service,  in  conditions  that 
must,  at  times,  be  very  difficult.  In 
my  dealings  with  the  men  and 
women  of  this  area,  I have  always 
found  them  to  be  most  helpful  and 
pleasant,  and  I wonder  if  the  rest  of 
the  University  community  realizes 
the  impact  the  decision  to  cut  out 
Laundry  Services  will  haveon  us  all. 

Margaret  Berry 
Department  of  Family  Studies 


Article  encourages 
bad  feelings 

In  the  April  1991  newsletter  of  the 
U .of  G Staff  Association,  UGSA 
president  Alan  Miller  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  front  page  entitled  “Your 
Help  for  Our  Protection.'' 

I am  absolutely  appalled  by  the 
wording  and  sentiment  of  this  ar- 
ticle, encouraging  members  to 
“squeal"  on  fellow  employees  about 
their  positions  in  their  departments. 

The  fallout  from  the  internal 
review  is  going  to  occur  whether  we 
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like  it  or  not,  whether  we  fight  it  or 
not,  whether  we  “squeal”  or  not.  We 
are  all  aware  of  that.  Why  add  to  the 
already  anxious  feelings  generated 
by  the  University  by  encouraging 
bad  feelings  among  fellow 
employees  in  the  same  department? 

Those  of  us  who  are  temporary  or 
part  time  know  we  are  the  first  to 
go.  And  those  who  have  a better 
chance  of  staying  on  don’t  need  the 
guilty  feelings  of  having“informed” 
on  former  colleagues  or  friends. 

The  UGSA  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  motto  “United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.”  But  if  we  fight  within  our 
ranks,  the  entire  University  will  fall. 
Orwell’s  Big  Brother,  watch  out! 
The  UGSA  will  make  you  look  like 
a Sunday  afternoon  picnic. 

Janet  Wryghte 
Office  of  Research 


More  action  needed 
on  the  environment 

We  all  talk  about  the  environment, 
don’t  we?  Well,  let’s  talk  about 
something  that  has  concerned  me 
for  the  last  five  years  here  at  U of  G. 

The  City  of  Guelph  recently 
adopted  a plan  to  phase  out  the  use 
of  pesticides  on  city-owned  land 
and  parks.  Congratulations!  I have 
not  seen  a similar  policy  for  the 
University. 

This  year  again,  to  my  horror,  I am 
running  over  pesticide-controlled 
lawns  and  walkways  in  the  Univer- 
sity area  and  in  The  Arboretum. 
With  the  recent  heavy  rainfalls,  all 
these  wonderful  substances  are 
washed  into  our  Great  Lakes.  This 
will  be  the  University’s  spring  salute 
to  Lake  Erie. 

Sorry,  but  I would  rather  see  a few 
flowers  like  dandelions  and  violets 
than  that  boring  green  carpet.  I sug- 
gest that  we  adopt  Prof.  John 
Prescott’s  suggestion  submitted  to 
A t Guelph  a few  months  ago  to  hold 
ballots  on  issues  concerning  the 
University.  A ballot  should  be  held 
about  discontinuing  the  use  of  pes- 
ticide on  campus. 

Enough  talk  about  how  environ- 
mentally concerned  the  University 
community  is.  Let’s  do  something 
about  it  for  a change. 

In  addition,  I strongly  suggest  that 
a plan  be  worked  out  to  convert  the 
University’s  car  fleet  from 
petroleum-based  fuels  to  natural 
gas.  There  would  even  be  some 
goodies  available  from  the  govern- 
ment in  form  of  subsidies.  It  might 
help  our  battered  budget  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  we  would  set  an 
example  for  others. 

Prof.  Henry  Staempfli 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies 


Joost  Loijens,  the  top  under- 
graduate student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  has  received  the 
department’s  annual  Boehringer 


Awards 


Mannheim  Award  for  excellehce. 
Above,  Loijens,  right,  receives  a 
commemorative  plaque  from 
Boehringer  Mannheim  repre- 
sentative Graham  Edwards. 

Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Creative  Services 


OAC  presented  its  annual  alumni 
awards  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  research,  teaching  and  ex- 
tension April  16.  Prof.  Brian 
Kennedy,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  was  named  outstanding  re- 


Police  beat 

The  following  summary  of  Univer- 
sity police  occurrences  for  March 
was  made  available  by  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Forty-five  occurrences  of 
damage  were  reported,  totalling 
$6,973.  Some  $6,2 1 7 of  the  damage 
related  to  vehicles  and  broken  win- 
dows. There  were  12  disturbances 
and  three  noise  complaints.  Four 
obscene/nuisance  telephone  calls 
were  also  investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Three 
assault  cases  were  investigated  in- 
volving fights  and  disputes. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  three  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  that  in- 
cluded unlawfully  consuming  or 
possessing  liquor  in  a public  place 
and  intoxication  in  a public  place. 

Thefts:  Thirty-nine  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  valued  at  $9,578  were 
reported.  This  property  included 
coats  and  jackets,  stereos  and  car 
stereo  equipment  and  bicycles. 


searcher.  Prof.  Glen  Lumis,  Hor- 
ticultural Science,  was  named  out- 
standing teacher.  The  award  for 
outstanding  extension  went  to  Prof. 
George  Brinkman,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business.  □ 


Many  of  the  coats  and  jackets  were 
taken  from  campus  licensed  areas. 

Trespassing:  Five  warnings  for 
trespassing  were  issued. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  1 1 
false  electronic  alarms  for  emergen- 
cy personal  assistance  and  1 9 emer- 
gency/assistance phone  alarms. 
One  call  was  a request  for  assistance 
and  1 8 were  maliciously  activated. 
There  were  also  1 6 fire  alarms,  1 2 
of  which  were  false. 

Vehicle  offences:  Six  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  investigated. 
Highway  Traffic  Act  charges  laid 
included  one  for  no  valid  plate,  one 
for  speeding  and  one  for  making  an 
unsafe  left  turn.  Nine  warnings  were 
issued  for  defective  vehicles,  failing 
to  produce  a licence  or  proof  of  in- 
surance. □ 


GWC  to  host 
quantum  chemist 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry’s  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  for  1991  is 
Henry  Schaefer,  director  of  the 
University  of  Georgia’s  Centre  for 
Computational  Quantum  Chem- 
istry. 

The  author  of  more  than  450  pub- 
lications, Schaefer  has  been  recog- 
nized for  his  contributions  to  com- 
putational quantum  chemistry  and 
for  outstanding  applications  of  the 
technique  to  a wide  range  of  chemi- 
cal problems. 

During  his  visit  May  20  to  24,  he 
will  give  lectures  at  Guelph  and 
Waterloo  and  consult  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students.  At  Guelph,  he 
will  speak  on  “The  Third  Age  of 
Quantum  Chemistry"  May  21  and 
“Glyoxal  and  s-Tetrazine:  Two 
Triple  Whammy  Tales”  May  23. 
Both  lectures  are  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Room  160  of  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  building. 

On  May  22, Schaefer  will  speak  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo  on  “The 
Silicon-Carbon  Double  Bond:  A 
Healthy  Rivalry  Between  Theory 
and  Experiment.”  The  talk  begins  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  DC-1301.  □ 

Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Lloyd 
Berger,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  May  6 at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Room  222  of  the  Axel- 
rod building.  The  thesis  is  “mRNA 
Associated  Proteins:  A Role  in 
Translational  ControL’Berger’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Bruce  Sells. 

The  final  examination  of  Ross 
Avery,  Nutritional  Sciences,a  can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  May  15  at  9 a.m.  in  the 
Branion  Room,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Effect  of  Dietary  Zinc 
Deficiency  on  Polyamines, 
Polyphosphates  and  Membrane 
Skeleton  Proteins  in  the  Rat 
Erythrocyte."  Avery’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bill  Bettger. 

The  final  examination  of  Ronald 
McLaughlin,  Clinical  Studies,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary science  degree,  is  May  1 7 at  9 
a.m.  The  seminar  is  in  Room  1 642, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  with  the 
defence  to  follow  in  Room  2635, 
OVC  dean’s  boardroom.  The  thesis 
is  “Force  Plate  Analysis  of  Triple 
Pelvic  Osteotomy  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Canine  Hip  Dysplasia.” 
McLaughlin’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Craig 
Miller. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


What's  new  at  the  bookstore 


by  Darla  Stipanovich 

U of  G Bookstore 

We  welcome  a breathing  space  in 
our  usually  hectic  schedules  at  the 
bookstore  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
as  we  prepare  for  our  second  inven- 
tory and  our  first  spring  semester. 
It’s  also  time  to  assess  our  first  year 
and  focus  on  areas  that  need  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  area  of“Campus  Authors,” 
for  example,  we  would  like  to  at 
least  double  the  size  and  scope  of 
this  section.  To  that  end,  we  are 
asking  that  bibliographies  be  sent 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are 
also  sending  out  letters  to  all 
department  chairs. 

We  want  to  feature  campus 
authors  continuously  on  our 
shelves  and  organize  readings  by 
authors  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  semesters. 

We  appreciate  those  faculty  who 
have  come  in  with  their  book  titles 
or  who  have  sent  them  in.  Because 


space  restrictions  force  us  to  limit 
the  number  of  titles  from  any  one 
professor,  we  are  compiling  a cam- 
pus authors’  manual  that  will  be 
available  for  perusal  at  our  spe- 
cial-order desk.  We  hope  you’ll 
help  us  keep  it  up  to  date  by  send- 
ing us  any  new  publications  bear- 
ing your  name  as  soon  as  they’re 
available. 

Custom  publishing 

This  fall,  we  plan  to  offer  custom 
publishing  as  a service  to  faculty. 
Custom  publishing  can  be  the 
production  of  something  as  simple 
as  lab  notes  to  a compilation  of 
notes,  chapters  from  a variety  of 
texts,  software,  audio  and 
videotapes  or  computer  disks. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  we  will 
be  in  contact  with  representatives 
of  Cornell  University  — the  leader 
in  the  field  of  custom  publishing  — 
to  see  how  they  have  introduced 
this  to  their  community.  We  wel- 
come faculty  involvement  in  this 


enterprise  as  well,  and  if  you're 
aware  of  what  other  universities 
are  doing  in  custom  publishing, 
call  me  at  Ext.  6524  or  Bob  Kay  at 
Ext.  2815.  As  we  get  more  infor- 
mation, we  will  be  contacting 
faculty  and  gearing  up  for  produc- 
tion. 

Summer  garage  sales 

Look  for  a couple  of  garage  sales 
this  summer  at  the  bookstore.  Our 
April  sale  was  a terrific  success, 
and  one  of  the  best  aspects  was 
getting  to  chat  with  so  many  of  our 
customers.  The  sun  came  out  and 
we  were  able  to  provide  lots  of 
great  deals  for  people.  We  hope  to 
repeat  the  fun  at  least  twice  this 
summer.  Stay  tuned  for  dates. 

Suggestions  sought 
We’re  in  a quandary  about  our 
magazine  selection.  We’d  like  to 
provide  more  esoteric  titles  for  our 
customers  and  would  welcome 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  should 


carry.  If  you  have  a certain  peri- 
odical in  mind  that  you’d  like  to  see 
on  our  magazine  rack,  please  let  us 
know  the  title  and  we’ll  try  to  bring 
it  in  for  you. 

We’re  also  interested  in  bringing 
in  any  newspapers  for  resale  that 
you  may  want.  We  are  currently 
bringing  in  all  the  local  papers,  the 
London  Observer,  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  the  Van- 
couver Sun  and  the  Toronto 
papers.  We’ll  be  glad  to  get  your 
home  town  paper  in  for  you.  □ 
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Cookbooks  shed  light  on  Canadian  life 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

If  you  are  what  you  eat,  then  the  cook- 
books you  use  say  a lot  about  what  you 
are.  The  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  looking  for  early  Canadian 
cookbooks  so  researchers  can  better  under- 
stand the  history  of  cooking  in  Canada. 

HAFA  is  compiling  a bibliography  of 
Canadian  cookbooks  published  before 
1950.  It’s  an  undertaking  that  will  illustrate 
many  facets  of  Canadian  life,  says  Prof.  Jo 
Marie  Powers,  who  is  co-ordinating  the 
project  with  freelance  bibliographer 
Elizabeth  Driver. 

“Cookbooks  reflect  social,  economic  and 
cultural  changes,”  says  Driver.  “They  can 
provide  insights  for  scholars  in  many  fields, 
especially  food  history.  As  a direct  window 
into  the  world  of  women,  they  are  an  impor- 
tant resource  in  women's  studies.  And  they 
often  illuminate  the  local  history  and  ethnic 
makeup  of  a particular  area.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  cookbooks  out 
there.  Driver  has  collected  information  on 
400  titles  so  far  and  expects  to  find  at  least 
1,500.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  them 
aren't  to  be  found  in  libraries;  individuals 
have  them  in  private  collections.  It  wasn’t 
until  1950  that  copyright  law  required 
depositing  a copy  with  the  National  Library 


in  Ottawa. 

So  Driver  and  Powers  are  turning  to  the 
public  for  information  about  the  cookbooks 
they  have  in  their  homes. 

The  first  cookbook  published  in  Canada 
was  La  Cuisiniere  Bourgeoise,  which  came 
out  in  1825  in  Quebec  City.  The  first 
English-language  cookbook,  The  Cook  Not 
Mad  or  Rational  Cookery,  was  published  in 
1831  in  Kingston.  But  they  were  reprints  of 
books  from  France  and  the  United  States. 

It  wasn’t  until  1840  that  the  first  truly 
Canadian  works  were  produced:  The 
Frugal  Housewife's  Manual  by  A.B.  of 
Grimsby  (the  identity  of  A.B.  is  unknown) 
and  La  Cuisiniere  Canadienne. 

Books  were  published  by  flour  and  baking 
soda  companies,  appliance  manufacturers, 
church  groups  and  women’s  organizations. 
They  reflected  social  trends  like  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  science  in  schools  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  influence  of  the 
temperance  movement  and  home  care  for 
the  ill. 

Because  most  ill  people  were  cared  for  at 
home,  many  early  books  had  sections  for 
invalid  cookery,  featuring  recipes  such  as 
beef  teas  and  gruels. 

“What  I think  is  typical  ofCanadian  books, 
more  so  than  British  or  American  ones,  is 
that  the  authors  would  ask  for  recipe  sub- 


missions and  get  thousands,  so  the  books  are 
really  a collaborative  effort,”  says  Driver, 
who  has  also  assembled  a bibliography  of 
British  cookbooks. 

One  example  is  The  Home  Cookbook, 
published  in  1 877,  which  was  “compiled  by 
ladies  of  Toronto  and  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  Canada,"  according  to  its  title  page. 
The  1913  Five  Roses  Cookbook  contained 
contributions  from  more  than  2,000  “suc- 
cessful users”  of  that  brand  of  flour. 

Anyone  who  has  publications  of  16  pages 
or  more  in  English,  French  or  any  other 
language  and  would  like  to  help  with  the 
bibliography  should  send  a copy  of  the  title 
page  or  cover  to  Driver  at  26  Wayland  Ave., 
Toronto  M4E  3C7. 

HAFA  would  also  appreciate  any  books 
that  owners  would  like  to  donate  to  the 
University. 

“The  school  is  interested  in  promoting  the 
study  of  food  history,”  says  Powers.  “This 
bibliography  will  be  an  essential  reference 
tool  for  researchers,  and  any  contributions 
to  the  library  would  complement  the  collec- 
tion. The  library’s  facilities  for  handling  ar- 
chival, rare  and  special  collections  will 
preserve  the  books  for  future  use  by  re- 
searchers.” 

Anyone  interested  in  donating  a copy  of  a 
cookbook  to  the  University  should  first 


write  to  Tim  Sauer,  head  of  the  acquisitions 
and  special  collections  division  at  the  U of 
G Library,  to  ensure  that  the  cookbook  is 
not  already  in  the  collection. 

The  project  is  supported  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Home 
Economics  Association.  □ 


Hank  Vander  Pol  receives  the  OAC  Outstanding  Service  Award  from  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 


OAC  reaps  rewards  of  supportive  grad 


Hank  Vander  Pol  is  “giving  some- 
thing back”to  the  University. 

Acknowledged  at  the  recent  OAC 
recognition  banquet  with  the  1991 
OAC  Outstanding  Service  Award, 
Vander  Pol,  a 1965  graduate  of  the 
college,  has  lectured  at  U of  G, 
served  on  committees,  hosted  tours 
for  agricultural  students  at  his  farm- 
ing operation  and  served  as  a mem- 
ber and  chair  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario. 

He  is  currently  a member  of  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Centre  for 
Plant  Biotechnology  and  a director 
of  the  Canadian  Mushroom 
Growers’  Association,  Ontario 
Seed  Corn  Growers  Marketing 
Board  and  Ontario  Tomato  Seed- 
ling Growers’  Marketing  Board. 

At  the  ceremony,  Vander  Pol  was 
cited  for  continually  working“to  in- 
ject enthusiasm,  encouragement 
and  optimism  into  the  programs  of 
the  University  of  Guelph,  as  well  as 
many  other  organizations  in  the 
agriculture  and  food  industry.” 

Vander  Pol,  president  of  Rol-land 
Farms  in  Blenheim,  says  he  tries  to 
help  out  in  whatever  way  he  can.  He 
likes  to  meet  with  agriculture  stu- 
dents because  “it's  important  for 
them  to  have  interaction  with 
people  in  the  industry  so  they  get 
some  exposure  to  the  real  world 
before  they  go  out  into  it." 


Also  a holder  of  an  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Vander  Pol 
started  a dairy  farm  and  processing 
tomato  operation  in  1971.  The 
operation  moved  into  raising  cash 
crops  such  as  seed  com,  soybeans 
and  wheat.  Rol-land  Farms  now 
produces  more  than  35  million 
plants  a year,  with  many  tomato 
seedlings  being  exported  to  the 
United  States. 


Ontario’s  Pay  Equity  Commission 
released  its  decision  last  week  on 
two  unresolved  pay  equity  matters 
related  to  the  University  and  the  U of 
G Staff  Association  — retroactive 
payments  on  the  pay  equity  adjust- 
ment for  affected  employees  from 
Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,1 990,  and  a deter- 
mination of  the  male  comparator  for 
members  of  technical  staff  III. 

On  the  retroactive  issue,  the  com- 
mission supported  the  University’s 
position,  which  was  to  limit  the  total 
cost  of  pay  equity  to  one  per  cent  of 
U of  G’s  payroll  budget  beginning 
Jan.  I,  1990.  Even  though  the  com- 
mission responded  in  favor  of  the 
University,  $708,000  (the  UGSA 
portion  of  the  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  University  payroll)  will  still  be 


“It’s  a commercial  and  competi- 
tive industry,”  says  Vander  Pol. 
“We’re  business  people  like  people 
running  any  other  kind  of  industry, 
so  it’s  good  for  students  to  see  that.” 
When  he  was  in  school,  there  wasn’t 
much  interaction  with  industry 
people,  but  that’s  changed  now. 
“That’s  where  alumni  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a contribution  — 
to  give  something  back, "he  says.  □ 


distributed  to  eligible  UGSA  staff. 

On  the  second  issue,  the 
commission's  position  “reflected  a 
comparator  classification  that  sup- 
ported the  UGSA’s  position,"  says 
Vic  Reimer,  acting  director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Salaries  for  members  of 
technical  staff  III  will  be  raised  by 
$2.85  per  hour. 

“I  don’t  view  this  as  a win-loss 
situation  in  either  of  the  two  issues,” 
says  Reimer.  “A  great  deal  of  co- 
operative work  has  been  put  into 
developing  a new  salary  grid  for  all 
UGSA  staff  members  that  redresses 
a number  of  internal  inequities.  Our 
focus  should  not  be  to  belabor  the 
past  but  to  focus  on  positive 
developments  regarding  the 
proposed  new  grid  for  the  UGSA."  □ 


Pay  equity  issues  settled 


The  trouble  with  turtles 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Many  species  of  turtles  have 
dramatically  declined  in 
number  during  the  past  decade,  a 
situation  that  is  worrying  biologists 
throughout  the  world. 

Creeping  urbanization  and  un- 
controlled harvesting  and  trading 
are  among  the  causes,  says  Prof. 
Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  who  inves- 
tigates the  decline  of  the  snapping 
turtle  and  wood  turtle  in  Ontario. 
He  is  currently  studying  the  wood 
turtle  in  Algonquin  Park  and  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  two  of  about 
five  known  populations  of  wood 
turtles  in  Canada. 

This  year,  the  wood  turtle  was 
declared  a number  one  priority  to 
be  added  to  the  CITES  (Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora)  list. 

“All  turtle  species  are  declining, 
but  the  wood  turtle  is  the  worst,” 
says  Brooks.  In  fact,  it’s  one  of  the 
species  in  the  most  trouble  in  North 
America. 

In  the  United  States,  every  popula- 
tion of  wood  turtle  has  declined, 
largely  from  loss  of  habitat,  high- 
way traffic,  the  pet  trade  and  preda- 
tion by  raccoons,  he  says.  Raccoons 
have  increased  in  number  because 
they  benefit  from  the  fragmentation 
of  habitat. 

Although  protected  in  many 
areas,  the  wood  turtle  is  also  at  risk 
because  of  its  desirability  as  a pet. 
Brooks  suggests  that  banning  pet 
store  trade  would  be  a partial 
resolution  to  the  ongoing  decline. 

Trade  ruins  the  populations  of 
lizards,  tropical  fish  and  turtles,”  he 
says.  It  also  damages  wildlife,  intro- 
duces exotic  species  to  new  areas 
and  destroys  hundreds  of  millions  of 
birds  and  small  mammals  every 
year,  he  says. 

Another  major  problem  — for 
both  wood  and  snapping  turtles  — 
is  roads.  In  the  northeast  United 
States,  roads  are  so  numerous  that 
turtles  are  always  at  risk  of  being 
run  over,  says  Brooks.  No  area  oc- 
cupied by  wood  turtles  is  less  than 
two  miles  from  a highway. 

Documented  evidence  suggests 
that  much  of  the  decline  of  turtle 
populations  has  occurred  in  the  past 
decade,  but  old  commercial  har- 
vesting records  indicate  turtle  num- 
bers have  been  declining  for  many 
decades.  These  old  records  contain 
“mind-bogglingnumbers”ofturtles, 
Brooks  says. 

The  biologist  is  also  involved  in  a 


long-term  study  of  a snapping  turtle 
population  at  Lake  Sasajewu  in  Al- 
gonquin Park.  From  1987  to  1989, 
he  found  a 65-per-cent  decline 
among  the  population,  which  has 
been  monitored  by  the  University 
since  1972. 

In  the  lake  itself,  the  number  of 
turtles  dropped  from  50  to  10.  The 
main  cause  of  the  decline  was  ot- 
ters, although  some  died  from  in- 
fection. What  puzzles  Brooks  is  that 
otters  do  not  usually  prey  on  snap- 
ping turtles.  He  wonders  if  the  otters 
killed  off  turtles  that  were  already 
weakened,  or  if  a reduction  in  their 
food  supply  forced  them  to  prey  on 
the  reptiles. 

Since  1989,  there  have  been  no 
further  deaths  in  the  Lake  Sasajewu 
population,  but  any  recovery 
through  natural  breeding  will  be 
slow.  Brooks  says.  Each  year,  many 
nests  are  completely  wiped  out  by 
predators  such  as  raccoons,  foxes 
and  skunks.  It’s  estimated  that  only 
one  egg  in  two  thousand  reaches 
full  maturity. 

Some  of  the  eggs  from  the  Lake 
Sasajewu  site  are  salvaged  and 
hatched  on  campus.  The  goal  is  to 
eventually  return  the  hatchlings  to 
their  original  environment. 

The  turtles  in  the  Algonquin  study 
are  tracked  by  means  of  attached 
radio  transmitters,  allowing  re- 
searchers to  check  their  where- 
abouts once  a day  in  the  summer. 
Brooks  and  several  graduate  stu- 
dents work  at  the  site  in  June  during 
nesting  season  and  someone  is  on 
site  from  mid-May  to  mid- 
September. 

The  snapping  turtle  is  most  vul- 
nerable in  Northern  Ontario,  but  it 
is  declining  in  number  everywhere. 

It  is  found  in  an  area  stretching  from 
Quebec  to  Ecuador. 

Brooks  is  concerned  that  the  wood 
turtle  and  snapping  turtle  are  at  risk 
of  becoming  endangered  species. 
Species  with  longevity,  slow  growth 
and  a low  rate  of  juvenile  survival 
— such  as  turtles  — often  risk  ex- 
tinction,especially  when  adult  mor- 
tality is  increased  by  human  har- 
vesting and  habitat  destruction. 

His  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  □ 
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Calendar  May  3 to  15 


Mail  to:  Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 
Name: 


Sales,  Leasing,  Paris  & Service 
European  delivery  program  available 


Address:  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Ttusted  investment  advice  since  1921 


(Res)  _ 


659  Wellington  Street,  West 
Guelph,  Ont.,  N1H3K5 


Telephone  51 9-824-9150  FAX  519-824-77 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 


Friday,  May  3 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Hakoshima  Mime  brings  a blend  of 
western  and  Japanese  mime  to  the 
festival  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - William 
Bolcom  and  Joan  Morris  present  an 
evening  of  American  popular  song 
from  vaudeville  to  Broadway  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 


Management  and  Conservation:  Is 
Applied  Natural  Science  Possible?" 
at  4 p.m. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Retired 
English  professor  John  Bligh  gives  a 
public  lecture  on  the  Bible  story 
“Noah  and  the  Ark"  at  3 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall .Noye's  Fludde,  Ben- 
jamin Britten’s  operatic  setting  of 
“Noah  and  the  Ark,”  opens  tonight  at 
8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
The  production  involves  dozens  of 
young  local  singers  in  the  chorus,  as 
well  as  a special  children’s  orchestra 
playing  alongside  the  opera’s 
professional  orchestra.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Monday,  May  6 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Noye’s 
Fludde  continues  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket  in- 
formation, call  82 1 -7570. 


763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


The  Security  of 
Government  Bonds 
Lower  Taxes 

Let  me  show  you  how  government  bonds 
can  reduce  your  tax  bill. 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimentary  book. 
How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay,  written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 


Bolcom  and  Morris  appear  at  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  May  4. 

Sunday,  May  5 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 59-kilometre  ride  to 
Fergus.  Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors 
at  1 0 a m.  An  off-road  ride  of  25  to 
35  km  leaves  from  Bicycles,  Etc.  at 
10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins 
at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
The  Arboretum  - Celebrate  spring 
at  The  Arboretum  by  going  on  a 
guided  walk  and  listening  to  the 
music  of  classical  guitarist  Lynn 
Harting-Ware.  The  walks  leave 
from  the  nature  centre  at  1 and  3:30 
p.m.  The  concert  begins  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Colloquium  - The  Colloquium  for 
the  Critical  Approach  to  Science 
and  Philosophy  runs  from  1:30  to 
5:30  p.m.  in  Room  441  of  the 
University  Centre.  Prof.  James 
Harrison,  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  will  dis- 
cuss “Of  What  Use  is  Poetry?”  at  2 
p.m.  Per  Lundberg  of  the  depart- 
ment of  wildlife  ecology  at  the 
Swedish  University  of  Agriculture 
at  Umea  focuses  on  “Wildlife 


Tuesday,  May  7 

Art  Centre  - Registration  for  sum- 
mer gallery  art  classes  begins  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
during  its  regular  hours,  noon  to  5 
p.m. 

Workshop  - McMaster  University 
psychology  professor  Dick  Day 
leads  a workshop  on  ‘Enhancing 
Students’  Learning  and  Remember- 
ing” from  10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Mei-Fei 
Elrick,  Ext.  3522. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Noyes 
Fludde  concludes  its  run  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Wednesday,  May  8 

Worship  - Morning  Prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
CyclingClub  - A 27-km  novice  ride 
to  Rockwood  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Duo 

pianists  James  Anagnoson  and 
Leslie  Kinton  and  composer  Pierre 
Gallant  will  give  a public  lecture 
and  demonstration  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 


The  Orford  String  Quartet  gives  one  of  its  final  performances  at  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  May  1 1 . 


begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Pianists 
James  Anagnoson  and  Leslie 
Kinton  kick  off  the  festival’s 
weekend  marking  the  bicentenary 
of  Mozart’s  death  with  a recital 
featuring  the  composer’s  works.  It 
starts  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  1 1 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Orford  String  Quartet  is  giving  one 
of  its  final  performances  at  War 
Memorial  Hall  at  8 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 


Thursday,  May  9 Sunday,  May  1 2 


U of  G Tennis  Club  - The  club  is 
holding  registration  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
2 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof.  Reggie 
Lo,  Microbiology,  Ext.  3363. 

Friday,  May  10 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective. 


Cycling  Club  - A 70-km  ride  to 
Campbellville  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  Etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  PeterClark  Hall. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Catherine 
Wilson’s  Trio  Vivant  performs  at 
the  popular  1 1 a.m.  brunch  and  3 
p.m.  tea  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gerald 
Neufeld,  Music,  perform  Mozart 
litanies  and  works  by  Britten,  Elgar 
and  Ridout  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church 


of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  821-7570. 

Monday,  May  13 

General  Meeting  - The  U of  G Ten- 
nis Club  is  holding  its  first  general 
meeting  of  the  season  at  6:30  p.m. 
in  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  222. 

Tuesday,  May  14 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Guest  speaker  Wiebe  Koops 
of  the  animal  breeding  department 
at  the  Agricultural  University  in 
Wageningen,  Netherlands,  will  ex- 
plore “Animal  Husbandry  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Environment:  What 
About  the  Dairy  Farms  in  the 
Netherlands?”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
Workshop  - Business  professor  Jim 
Erskine  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  leads  a workshop 
on  "Teaching  with  Cases”  at  1 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  1 32.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Mei-Fei 
Elrick,  Ext.  3522. 

Wednesday,  May  1 5 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - The  department  is  hosting  a 
seminar  by  Marcel  Taveme  of  the 
department  of  herd  health  and 
reproduction  at  theState  University 
of  Utrecht  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
will  speak  on  “Pseudopregnancy  of 
Goats”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  spring 
seminar  series  begins  with  Prof 
Anthony  Clarke,  Microbiology, 
discussing  “The  O-Acetylation  of 
Peptdoglycan  in  Proteus  Mirablis. 
Evidence  for  N— O Transacetyla- 
tion’’ at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


Tucker -Johnson  Limited 


Notices 


Health  Services  hours 

Health  Services  is  on  summer 
hours  — 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday  — until  Aug.  31. 
In  the  event  of  a medical  emer- 
gency when  Health  Services  is 
closed,  call  Ext.  2000  for  the 
doctor  on  call. 

Play  golf 

The  U of  G Faculty  Club  golf 
tournament  will  be  held  June  19 
at  the  Puslinch  Lake  Golf 
Course.  The  cost  is  $40,  which 
covers  green  fees,  dinner  and 
prizes.  For  more  information, 
call  the  club  at  Ext,  8578. 

Learn  to  relax 

The  High  Performance  and 
Stress  Management  Clinic  is  of- 
fering classes  in  stress  manage- 
ment and  relaxation  during  the 
spring  semester.  A five-week 
Thursday  noon-hour  course 
begins  May  16  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  430.  Cost  is  $80.  The 
regular  12-session  class  meets 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  start- 
ing May  1 6 at  8 p.m.  in  UC  44 1 . 
The  cost  is  $25  for  students,  $95 
general.  Registration  forms  are 
available  at  the  Connection 
Desk,  UC  Level  3.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  2662. 

Animal  handling 

A workshop  on  the  handling, 
restraint  and  sexing  of  lab- 
oratory rodents  and  rabbits  will 
be  held  May  8 from  1:30  to  4 
p.m.  in  Room  1 08  of  the  Central 
Animal  Facility.  The  workshop 
is  open  to  summer  students 
responsible  for  handling 
animals.  Register  by  May  3 by 
calling  Joan  Robertson  at  Ext. 
4310. 


Around 

town 


Historic  homes  open 

This  year’s  annual  tour  of  historic 
homes  in  Elora  and  Fergus,  spon- 
sored by  the  Elora  Festival,  is  May 
1 1 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $ 1 0.  For  ticket  information,  call 
846-0331. 


It’s  teatime 

McCrae  House  on  Water  Street  is 
holding  a Victorian  tea  and  concert 
May  22  and  26  at  2 p.m.,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Guelph  Spring  Fes- 
tival. Tickets  are  $10  and  are 
available  at  McCrae  House  and  the 
festival  box  office,  2 1 Macdonell  St. 
For  more  information,  call  836- 
1482. 

Bowling  for  the  UW 

Guelph’s  Towne  and  Country 
Bowlerama  will  kick  off  a fund- 
raising campaign  for  the  United 
Way  and  officially  launch  its  new 
computerized  scoring  system  May 
4.  During  the  ‘Play  for  the  United 
Way"  campaign,  which  runs  until 
June  30,  any  bowler  bearing  a spe- 
cial coupon  can  donate  all  time 
charges  from  the  Bowlerama  to  the 
Guelph  United  Way.  The  Towne 
and  Country  is  located  in  the 
Grange  and  Victoria  Plaza  and  is 
open  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week. 
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Stringing 

along 

The  American  String 
Quartet  came  to  U of  G 
last  week,  along  with  the 
sweet  sounds  of  four 
Stradiveri  instruments,  to 
entertain  Wellington 
County  music  students. 
The  instruments  belong 
to  University  benefactor 
Dr.  Herbert  Axelrod,  who 
has  put  them  on  per- 
manent loan  atthe  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  At  far 
left  is  American  String 
Quartet  cellist  David 
Geber.  At  top  right, 
Axelrod  plays  one  of  the 
Stradiveri  violins.  At  bot- 
tom right,  Wellington 
County  music  students 
perform  on  the  instru- 
ments. 


Food  and  nutrition 
focus  of  $10-million 
capital  campaign 


New  initiatives  in  food  and  nutri- 
tion research  and  education  cen- 
tring on  greater  international 
competitiveness  are  the  focus  of  a 
major  $ 10-million  capital  cam- 
paign being  launched  this  week  by 
UofG. 

The  campaign  will  support  con- 
struction  of  a technology 
development  and  pilot  plant 
facility  that  includes  nutrition  re- 
search laboratories,  as  well  as  an 
addition  to  the  meat  science 
facility. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  the 
initiatives  have  been  developed  in 
partnership  with  industry  and 
government  to  help  Canada  com- 
pete in  the  global  marketplace. 

"The  Canadian  food  industry  is 
in  a tough  spot,"  saysSegal. “Inter- 
national competition  is  intensify- 
ing, there’s  massive  restructuring 
going  bn  and  we  could  lose  a sig- 
nificant part  of  that  $43-billion 
industry.  We,  as  a university, 
have  the  opportunity,  respon- 
sibility and  willingness  to  reach 
out  and  help.” 

U of  G has  received  significant 
contributions  to  help  launch  the 
campaign.  They  include: 

■ $1  million  in  laboratory  sup- 
plies, machinery  and  food 
science  journals  from  Canada 
Packers  Inc.; 

■ $1  million  in  advanced  food 
technology  equipment  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food;  and 


■ $1.5  million  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  help  build  the 
addition  to  the  Food  Science 
building. 

Segal  says  U of  G’s  combination 
of  traditional  agrifood  strengths 
and  commitment  to  cutting-edge 
research  can  play  a leading  role 
in  helping  the  food  industry  focus 
on  the  main  issue  of  competitive- 
ness. 

“Our  objective  is  to  supply  the 
graduates,  skill  upgrading,  re- 
search results  and  strategies  and 
technologies  that  industry  will 
need  to  survive  in  the 
marketplace  in  the  future,"  he 
says. “There  is  no  other  institution 
that  integrates  the  understanding 
of  basic  food  production  and  the 
development  of  advanced  food 
technologies  with  nutrition  re- 
search and  studies  in  consumer 
behavior,  international  business 
competitiveness  and  public 
policy." 

The  campaign  is  being  driven 
by  the  Guelph  Food  Council,  a 
multifaceted,  campus-wide 
group  of  100  researchers,  scien- 
tists and  professionals  dedicated 
to  focusing  and  co-ordinating  the 
University’s  food  research  and 
education  efforts. 

Research  will  be  organized  in 
three  highly  interactive  areas  — 
nutrition,  advanced  food  technol- 
ogy, and  business,  consumer  and 
regulatory  issues.  □ 


Equity  assessment  a starting  point 


by  Barbara  Chance 

Creative  Services 

When  it  comes  to  sex-role 
stereotyping,  U of  G is  even  worse 
off  than  the  general  Ontario 
workforce. 

That’s  one  of  the  findings  of  an 
employment  equity  assessment  of  U 
of  G based  on  data  from  last  fall’s 
census,  data  from  Statistics  Canada 
and  a review  of  the  University’s 
employment  policies  and  proce- 
dures. An  excerpt  from  the  final 
report,  Employment  Equity  Assess- 
ment, is  carried  in  this  week’s  issue 
of  At  Guelph. 

Conducted  by  the  Employment 
and  Educational  Equity  Office  to 
determine  whether  systemic  bar- 
riers limit  opportunities  for 
qualified  individuals  to  compete  for 
University  jobs,  the  assessment 
found  that  although  female 
employees  are  in  the  majority  at  U 
of  G (5 1 per  cent)  they  are  con- 
centrated in  low  salary  ranges,  hold 
two-thirds  of  the  temporary  posi- 
tions and  dominate  the  clerical  jobs. 

“In  light  of  the  number  of  women 
working  on  campus,  the  University 
should  be  a workplace  that  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
women,"  says  Prof.  Janet  Wood, 
Microbiology,  who  ended  her  two- 
year  stint  as  employment  and 
educational  equity  co-ordinator 
last  week.  But  the  facts  prove  that 
such  sensitivity  is  not  yet  fully  in 
place,  she  says. 

The  finding  that  women  fill  a large 
proportion  of  the  temporary  and 
part-time  jobs  on  campus  is  not 
surprising,  says  Wood. 

“Most  employees  whose  family 
responsibilities  preclude  full-time 
work  must  limit  themselves  to  part- 


time employment,  which  is  usually 
temporary.  As  a result,  they  incur 
lostt  of  employment  continuity  and 
benefits.” 

The  status  of  female  employees  at 
U of  G was  just  one  part  of  the 
equity  assessment.  It  also  examined 
the  role  played  on  campus  by  mem- 
bers of  three  other  designated 
groups  — aboriginal  people  of 
Canada,  people  with  disabilities 
and  members  of  visible  minorities. 

What  the  campus  census  found 
was  that  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada  and  people  with  disabilities 
are  very  small  minorities  at  Guelph. 
Only  18  employees  identified 
themselves  as  aboriginal  and  65 
reported  they  had  disabilities  that 
they  believe  — or  think  their 
employer  believes  — limit  them  at 
work. 

A larger  number  of  employees  — 
188  — identified  themselves  as 
members  of  visible  members,  but 
the  study  found  that  a majority  of 
them  were  working  in  temporary 
positions.  “I  was  very  surprised  to 
learn  that,"  says  Wood.  “We  don’t 
know  why  that’s  the  case,  but  we’ve 
recommended  that  the  University 
findout." 

The  report’s  recommendations 
also  include  goals  and  timetables 
for  recruiting  designated  group 
members  into  the  University 
workforce.  It’s  recommended,  for 
example,  that  the  University  add  33 
members  of  visible  minorities  in 
permanent  staff  positions  by  1995 
and  74  persons  with  disabilities  by 
1990. 

"But  nowhere  are  we  talking  about 
firing  someone  to  hire  someone 
else,”  stresses  Wood.  The  goals  are 
based  on  expected  attrition  and 
turnover. 


“People  may  say  that  in  times  of 
economic  slowdown,  we  shouldn’t 
set  goals,  but  there  is  never  a perfect 
time  to  set  goals  and  there  are  no 
perfect  goals.  There  is,  however, 
something  compelling  about  set- 
ting goals  even  if  we  don’t  know 
whether  they  can  be  met.  It’s  the 
most  important  part  of  the  process." 

The  goals  that  have  been  set 
recognize  that  because  of  the 
review  of  non-academic  units 
under  way  on  campus,  there  won’t 
be  much  recruitment  going  on  in 
the  immediate  future,  she  says. 

“But  once 'the  review’s  over,  it’s 
assumed  that  things  will  get  back  to 
normal  again.  And  even  the  review 
can  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  — it 
can  help  reduce  sex-role  stereotyp- 
ing by  encouraging  men  to  take 
traditionally  female  positions  and 
viceversa.” 

The  equity  assessment  will  serve 
as  a starting  point  for  the  new  direc- 
tor of  educational  and  employment 
equity,  Jan  Kaufman,  to  determine 
priorities  over  the  next  five  years. 
That  won’t  be  an  easy  task,  says 
Wood,  but  without  the  equity  cen- 
sus, it  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult. 

“All  of  us  have  beliefs  about  our 
workplace  and  our  colleagues,”  she 
says.  “You  hear  statements  all  the 
time  about  how  women  or  other 
minority  groups  are  under- 
represented in  the  workplace.  But 
some  of  these  statements  aren’t 
necessarily  true.  What  is  really 
true?” 

The  only  way  to  get  at  the  truth 
was  to  survey  the  University  Equity 
workplace  and  obtain  actual  num- 


Continued  on  page  2 


Our  people 


Former  U of  G academic  vice-presi- 
dent Howard  Clark  has  been  reap- 
pointed president  of  Dalhousie 
University  for  a three-year  term. 

Prof.  Tom  Carey,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a Canadian  representative 
to  a new  working  group  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Informa- 
tion Processing  Societies,  which 
will  address  education  and  cur- 
riculum issues  in  human-computer 
interaction.  He  just  completed  a 
three-year  appointment  on  the  cur- 
riculum development  group  of  the 
Association  for  Computing 
Machinery,  and  presented  the 
results  of  his  work  with  that  group 
at  a conference  in  New  Orleans. 
Several  CIS  staff  and  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference,  includ- 
ing graduate  students  Tammy 
Tewinkel  and  Leslie  Daigle,  who 
co-ordinated  student  volunteers. 

A reception  will  be  held  May  23 
for  Grant  McLean,  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  who  is 

Personnel 
report 


retiring  after  32  years  with  the 
University.  Tickets  are  available 
from  Colleen  Roberts,  Ext.  6215, 
and  Vem  Wideman,  824-2048. 

Prof.  William  Christian,  Political 
Studies,  appeared  as  a witness  in 
Toronto  before  the  Senate-Com- 
mons Committee  on  the  Process  of 
Constitutional  Reform.  He 
presented  a brief  co-authored  by 
Toronto  lawyer  Colin  Campbell. 

Profs.  David  Douglas  and  Tony 
Fuller,  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development,  par- 
ticipated in  a recent  meeting  on 
community  development  needs  in 
Canada.  Douglas  also  conducted 
the  fourth  professional  develop- 
ment course  on  “Strategic  Planning 
in  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment" with  22  participants  from  six 
provinces. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art, 
participated  in  a workshop  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Sforza  Monu- 
ment Horse , a sculpture  the  artist 
designed  and  made  a clay  model  of, 
but  never  worked  on.  An  American 
retired  pilot  and  a portrait  painter 
plan  to  cast  a sculpture  inspired  by 
the  da  Vinci  model  and  give  it  to 
Italy  to  thank  the  country  for  its 
cultural  contributions.  □ 


Poultry  research  recognized 


Maureen  Basha,  an  M.Sc.  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  second  from 
left,  is  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Halchemix 
Scholarship  for  her  research  on  amino  acid  nutri- 


tion of  poultry.  Presenting  the  award  are  Fern  De 
Angeles  and  John  Hall,  second  from  right,  of  Hal- 
chemix Canada,  and  department  chair  Prof.  Don 
Grieve.  Basha’s  adviser  is  Steve  Leeson. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Appointments 

Fiona  Eaton  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  MTS  II  to  MTS  III  in  the 
Department  of  Botany. 

Michael  Herbert  was  appointed 
senior  project  administrator  of  the 
Sulawesi  Regional  Development 
Project  effective  April  1 . 

Prof.  Doug  Ormrod  has  been 
reappointed  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  for  a second  five- 
year  term  that  begins  July  1 . 

Job  opportunities 
Indonesia:  Rural  Development  Ad- 
viser, Sulawesi  Regional  Develop- 
ment Project;  grant  position, 
contractually  limited.  O 
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B of  G approves  rates  for  residence,  parking,  tuition 


Board  of  Governors  gave  its  stamp 
of  approval  last  month  to  new  rates 
for  residence,  residence  meal  plans 
and  parking. 

New  semester  residence  rates  are 
as  follows: 

■ East  Residence.  Spring:  singles, 
$1,176.  Fall  and  winter  singles, 
$1,278;  doubles,  $1,176. 

■ North  and  South  Residences.  Fall 
and  winter:  singles,  $1,208; 
doubles,  $1,096;  apartments, 
$400  a month. 

■ Family  Accommodation.  Spring, 
fall  and  winter.  Stone  Road,  $525 
a month;  College  Avenue,  one- 
bedroom  apartments:  $525  to 
$565  a month;  two-bedroom 
apartments:  $595  a month;  two- 
bedroom  townhouse,  $650  a 
month. 

Meal  plan  rates  are  now  $875  for 
the  small  plan,  $990  for  the  medium 
and  $1,125  for  the  large  plan. 

Parking  rates  were  increased  by 
an  average  of  about  five  per  cent. 

B of  G also  approved  a transfer  of 
$350,000  in  interest  earnings  from 
the  land  endowment  fund  to  the  spe- 


cial capital  account,  and  decreed 
that  $300,000  advanced  by  the 
University  to  External  Relations  for 
costs  related  to  The  Campaign  be 
repaid  from  interest  earned  on  funds 
raised  by  The  Campaign. 

The  board  approved  new  tuition 
fees,  with  average  increases  of 
about  eight  per  cent.  A Canadian 
student  in  the  BA  or  B.Sc.  program 
will  now  pay  $885  a semester. 
Other  student  fee  increases  are 
listed  in  the  accompanying  charts. 

Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  raised  some  con- 
cerns about  tuition  fees  for  graduate 
visa  students,  noting  that  fees  for 
foreign  students  will  be  raised  by 
13.7  per  cent  or  about  $1,700  a 
year. 

“It’s  causing  some  problems  in 
departments  where  visa  students 
have  a fixed  stipend  and  now  have 
to  come  up  with  an  extra  $1,700,’’ 
she  said. 

President  Brian  Segal  responded 
by  saying  the  University  has  to  fit 
within  a ceiling  that  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  estab- 


Graduate tuition  fees 

For  Canadian  and 

permanent  residents  1 991  / 92  semester  fees 

Increase  from  1990/91 

Full-time: 

Residency 

$795 

19.5% 

Post-residency 

$440 

8.9% 

Part-time: 

$440 

8.9% 

Special  non-degree,  per  course 

$220 

8.9% 

For  visa  students 

Full-time: 

Residency 

$3,950 

13.7% 

Post-residency 

$2,175 

3.1% 

Part-time: 

$2,175 

3.1% 

Special  non-degree,  per  course 

$1,087 

3.0% 

lishes,  and  until  recently,  U of  G had 
been  charging  a lower  fee  than  is 
permissible. 


thousand  who  now  pay  only  what 
Canadians  and  permanent  resi- 
dents pay,  U of  G has  58. 


But  he  noted  that  universities  have 
made  some  headway  in  their  chal- 
lenge to  government  to  remove  the 
differential  fee.  In  response  to 
universities’  arguments,  the  govern- 
ment has  created  1 ,000  exemptions 
across  the  province  for  foreign 
graduate  students.  Of  those 


In  addition, Segal  said  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  recently 
raised  the  issue  of  differential  fees 
with  the  minister.  He  assured  the 
board  he  would  raise  the  matter 
again  on  behalf  of  B of  G when  he 
meets  with  the  minister  this 
month.  □ 


Undergraduate  tuition  fees 

For  Canadian  and 

permanent  residents  1 991  /92  semester  fees 

Increase  from  1 990/91 

Full-time: 

BA 

$885 

8.1% 

General  studies 

$885 

8.1% 

Unclassified 

$885 

8.1% 

B.Sc. 

$885 

8.1% 

B.Sc.(H.K) 

$885 

8.1% 

B.Sc.(Agr.) 

$885 

8.1% 

B.A.SC. 

$885 

8.1% 

B.Comm. 

$885 

8.1% 

DVM 

$885 

8.1% 

BLA 

$960 

8% 

B.Sc.(Eng.) 

$960 

8% 

Associate  diploma 

in  agriculture 

$242.50 

5% 

Part-time,  per  course 

$177 

7.9% 

Auditing  of  courses,  per  course 

$105 

5% 

Co-op  education: 

Academic  semesters  1 , 2 & 3 

$37 

12.1% 

Work-term  semesters 

$242 

10% 

For  visa  students 

Full-time  Group  1 , Type  A: 

Arts  and  science  and  any  other  program  formula  weighted  at 

1.5  units  or  less 

$3,038 

8% 

Full-Time  Group  2,  Type  B: 

All  other  programs 

$4,952 

8% 

Part-time  Group  1 , Type  A 

$612 

7.9% 

Part-time  group  2,  Type  B 

$987 

8% 

Associate  diploma  in  agriculture 

Full-time 

$485 

5% 

Part-time  per  course 

$252.50 

5.2% 

Equity  Continued  from  page  I 

bers,  she  says.  ’Numerical  data  are 
much  less  subject  to  bias.” 

The  survey  also  allows  U of  G to 
extend  its  equity  initiatives  for  the 
first  time.  “Most  of  the  University’s 
efforts  in  equity  have  been  with 
respect  to  women  and  men,”  says 
Wood.  “With  this  document,  we  can 
extend  that  effort  because  we  now 
have  the  information  to  base  it  on.” 
But  extending  that  effort  doesn’t 
mean  abandoning  the  University’s 
current  approach  to  hiring  and 
employment,  says  Wood.  It  means 
looking  at  it  in  a different  way. 
“Employment  and  educational 
equity  initiatives  involve  question- 
ing and  re-evaluating  our  assump- 
tions and  our  values.  It  doesn’t  mean 
discarding  them.  We  review  them  to 


determine  whether  our  assumptions 
and  behaviors  that  have  become 
commonplace  have  unnecessary 
adverse  effects  on  particular  groups 
of  people.  Are  we  denying  them  op- 
portunities and  benefits  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  their  abilities?” 
Questioning  those  values  and  im- 
plementing employment  equity  on 
campus  will  not,  in  most  cases,  have 
a major  financial  impact,  says 
Wood.  It  doesn’t  involve  creating 
new  positions;  it  just  means  seeking 
out  candidates  from  the  designated 
groups  for  positions  that  become 
vacant.  There  will  be  a cost  as- 
sociated with  seeking  out  these  can- 
didates, she  says,  but  it  will  not  be 
great.  More  than  money,  it  will  re- 
quire creativity  on  the  part  of 
everyone  involved  in  recruitment  to 
conduct  affirmative  searches. 


Accommodating  people  with  dis- 
abilities will  also  have  financial  im- 
plications, says  Wood,  but  not  as 
serious  as  many  people  imagine. 
“Many  people  leap  to  the  assump- 
tion that  accommodating  people 
with  disabilities  will  cost  a lot,  but 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
without  high  costs.” 

Significant  costs  may  be  as- 
sociated with  extension  of  employ- 
ment benefits  to  temporary 
employees,  says  Wood. 

“There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed that  conditions  for  tem- 
porary employees  are  not  as  good  as 
for  permanent  employees.  For 
many  people,  when  they  think  about 
employment  equity,  they  think 
about  recruitment,  hiring  and  pay 
equity.  But  the  issues  around 
recruitment  and  pay  are  actually  the 


easy  issues,  the  obvious  one,  but  not 
ultimately  the  most  important  ones. 
The  temporary  and  part-time  issues 
are  more  fundamental,  particularly 
for  women,  but  much  tougher  and 
therefore  tend  not  to  be  addressed.” 

If  the  University  were  to  address 
these  issues  and  determine  that 
temporary  employees  were,  in  fact, 
disadvantaged  and  should  be  af- 
forded the  benefits  of  other 
employees,  then  the  cost  might  be 
high,  says  Wood. 

‘But  the  need  to  spend  money 
should  not  become  an  excuse  for 
not  implementing  employment 
equity.  A major  part  of  the  equity 
effort  is  to  ensure  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  access  to  the  best  possible 
candidates.  If  anything,  that  should 
allow  the  University  to  get  more  for 
its  money  than  less.”  □ 
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EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY  ASSESSMENT 

University  of  Guelph 


This  assessment  was  prepared  by  the  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office  and  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning  in  consultation  with  the  Employment  Equity  Census  Task  Force.  Other  members  of  the 
University  community  assisted  by  reviewing  or  pretesting  the  census  questionnaire 
and  by  reviewing  the  draft  assessment. 


EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY  CENSUS  TASK  FORCE 

Brian  Dobrindt Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  designate 

Vem  Hart  Canadian  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  alternate 
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Linda  Gerber University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association  designate 
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Virginia  Campbell Professional  Staff  Association  alternate 
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Gary  Ferris University  Police  Association  alternate 

Richard  Phidd Resource  person 

Murray  Stinson  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning 

Cal  Swegles Personnel  Department  designate 

Janet  Wood  Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 

Heather  Heath Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 

Micki  Jones  Library,  secretary 

John  Black Library,  chair 


INTRODUCTION 


This  is  an  edited  excerpt  from  the  Employment  Equity 
Assessment,  a report  that  is  available  to  all  Univer- 
sity employees  and  students  in  the  Documentation  and 
Media  Resource  Centre  and  at  the  reserve  desk  in  the  U 
of  G Library. 

The  employment  equity  assessment  was  conducted  to 
determine  whether  systemic  barriers  limit  opportunities 
for  qualified  individuals  to  compete  for  access  to  Univer- 
sity employment,  to  gain  benefits  associated  with  that 
employment  and  to  succeed  in  University  employment. 

The  assessment  includes  a statistical  analysis  of  U of  G’s 
workforce  and  a review  of  its  employment  systems.  In 
completing  this  assessment,  particular  effort  was  made  to 
determine  whether  aboriginal  people  of  Canada,  people 
with  disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities  and 
women  have  the  same  access  as  other  people  to  University 
employment  opportunities  and  benefits. 

The  1984  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on  Equality  in 
Employment  reported  that  members  of  those  “designated” 
groups  were  not  represented  or  distributed  within  the 
Canadian  workforce  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and 
experience. 

In  1 986,  members  of  the  designated  groups  were  repre- 


sented in  the  Ontario  workforce  as  follows:  aboriginal 
people  of  Canada,  1.5  per  cent;  people  with  disabilities, 
5.4  per  cent;  members  of  visible  minorities,  8.5  per  cent; 
and  women,  45  per  cent. 

An  employment  equity  census  was  conducted  on  cam- 
pus last  rail  to  determine  the  representation  of  the  desig- 
nated groups  (see  chapters  1 to  3 of  the  full  report).  A 
confidential  questionnaire  designed  by  the  equity  office  in 
consultation  with  the  Employment  Equity  Census  Task 
Force  was  delivered  to  University  employees  for  volun- 
tary completion. 

The  incumbents  in  most  University  positions  were  asked 
to  complete  the  questionnaire.  Positions  were  excluded 
only  if  they  involved  terms  of  employment  specifically 
related  to  the  status  of  the  incumbents  as  students  or  they 
involved  a substantial  educational  component. 

The  census  data  were  collected  and  analysed  to  deter- 
mine: 

■ whether  designated  group  members  were  distributed 
differently  from  other  employees  within  the  University 
workforce  by  occupation,  salary  range  and  permanent 
or  temporary  employment  status;  and 

■ whether  the  representation  of  designated  group  mem- 


bers among  University  employees  corresponded  to  their 
representation  among  Canadians  qualified  and 
geographically  available  to  undertake  employment  at 
UofG. 

The  results  of  those  analyses  are  presented  in  chapters  4 
and  5 of  the  full  report. 

A review  of  the  University’s  employment  systems  was 
conducted  to  identify  systemic  barriers  to  the  employment 
of  designated  group  members.  The  systems  investigated 
included  recruitment,  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, upward  mobility,  job  evaluation,  compensation, 
benefits,  conditions  of  employment,  layoff,  disciplinary 
action  and  termination.  That  review  is  described  in  Chap- 
ter 7 of  the  report. 

Chapter  8 contains  a proposed  employment  equity  plan, 
which  is  reprinted  here.  Questions  on  the  employment 
equity  census,  the  proposed  employment  equity  plan  and 
the  University’s  educational  and  employment  equity  in- 
itiatives should  be  addressed  to  members  of  the  Employ- 
ment Equity  Census  Task  Force  or  to  the  Employment 
and  Educational  Equity  Office  in  Room  403  of  the 
University  Centre,  Ext.  4296  or  TDD  (telephone  device 
for  the  deaf)  767-0615. 


The  employment  equity  plan 


The  context 

The  University  of  Guelph’s  mandate  is 
clear.  In  the  words  of  President  Brian 
Segal: 

"All  the  resources  of  the  University  must 
be  focused  on  its  academic,  student 
enhancement  and  research  work.  Welwve 
to  constantly  ask  ourselves  if  everything 
that  goes  on  here  is  focused  on  our  primary 
responsibilities.  All  these  goals  require 
specific  plans  and  resources.  And  to  reach 
them,  we  must  recognize,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  that  they  are  essentially  competi- 
tive objectives  To  be  competitive  means  we 
have  to  acquire  a change  in  the  mind  set  of 
how  we  do  things.  We  must  be  willing  to 
accept  that  'competition'  isa  positive  word.  ” 

(At  Guelph,  March  7,  1990) 

Underuse  of  human  potential  com- 
promises Canadian  competitiveness.  Un- 
deruse of  human  resources  by  U of  G will 
compromise  its  ability  to  meet  the  goals 
enunciated  by  the  president. 

Members  of  groups  traditionally  excluded 
from  employment  opportunities  on  bases 
other  than  ability  are  acutely  aware  of  their 
own  need  to  compete  effectively.  Indeed, 
the  experience  of  individuals  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  systemic  barriers  may 
serve  as  a particular  resource  for  a univer- 
sity that  is  learning  to  embrace  competitive- 
ness. 

The  current  national  emphasis  on  employ- 
ment equity  and  the  University’s  emerging 
employment  and  educational  equity  pro- 
gram are  not  only  based  on  a desire  for 
enhanced  competitiveness.  Respect  for 
human  rights  is  a fundamental  Canadian 
value. 

At  this  point  in  Canada’s  history,  the  prac- 
tical challenges  associated  with  that  “rights” 
orientation  are  becoming  clear,  at  times 
painfully  so.  Satisfaction  of  the  personal  or 
career  aspirations  of  individual  employees 
is  not  the  University’s  primary  function. 
Creation  of  an  employment  and  education- 
al environment  where  individual  and  col- 
lective human  rights  are  respected  and 
fostered  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
University’s  mandate. 

Like  the  nation  (or  even  for  the  nation?), 
the  University  community  must  com- 
prehend and  fulfil  that  mandate.  The  need 
to  achieve  competitiveness  must  not  be 
cited  as  justification  for  the  existence  or  the 
creation  of  systemic  barriers  to  employ- 
ment opportunities. 


Summary  of 
observations 

An  outline  of  observations  derived  from 
the  employment  equity  census  and  the 


employment  systems  review  is  offered 

below.  More  detailed  observations  and 

recommendations  for  changes  to  employ- 
ment policies  and  procedures  follow. 

■ Analysis  of  the  employment  equity  cen- 
sus data  indicated  low  representation  of 
aboriginal  people  of  Canada,  people  with 
disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities 
and  women  among  academic  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty/librarians  at 
Guelph.  The  underrepresentation  of 
women  in  these  occupations  was  striking 
in  light  of  their  strong  representation  in 
many  other  University  occupations  and 
their  equal  sharing  with  men  of  tem- 
porary faculty  positions. 

■ Efforts  are  being  made  to  address  the 
underrepresentation  of  women  in  per- 
manent faculty  positions.  No  such  effort 
has  yet  been  made  with  respect  to 
aboriginal  people,  people  with  dis- 
abilities or  members  of  visible  minorities. 

■ Few  staff  members  identified  themselves 
as  aboriginal  people  of  Canada.  Analysis 
of  University  and  Canadian  census  data 
suggested  that  less  than  .65  per  cent  of 
University  staff,  as  compared  with  .9  per 
cent  of  workers  in  corresponding  sectors 
of  the  Ontario  workforce,  were 
aboriginal  people.  The  census  data  did 
not  support  detailed  analysis  of  the  status 
of  aboriginal  people  among  University 
employees. 

■ Few  staff  members  identified  themselves 
as  people  with  disabilities.  Analysis  of 
University  and  Canadian  census  data 
suggested  that  2.1  per  cent  of  University 
staff,  as  compared  with  approximately 
five  per  cent  of  workers  in  the  cor- 
responding Ontario  workforce,  had  dis- 
abilities. The  census  data  supported  only 
limited  analysis  of  the  status  of  people 
with  disabilities  among  University 
employees.  Among  employees  holding 
permanent  positions,  those  with  dis- 
abilities were  concentrated  in  low  salary 
ranges. 

■ Members  of  visible  minorities  filled 
similar  percentages  (six  per  cent)  of  posi- 
tions at  the  University  and  in  correspond- 
ing sectors  of  the  Ontario  workforce. 
Because  visible  minorities  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Toronto  area  when  the 
1986  Canadian  census  was  conducted, 
that  conclusion  was  highly  dependent  on 
the  choice  of  local  data  (Kitchener)  to 
illustrate  the  availability  of  candidates  for 
most  U of  G staff  positions.  The  repre- 
sentation of  visible  minorities  among 
permanent  University  employees  (about 
five  per  cent)  was  less  than  that  in  the 
corresponding  Ontario  workforce  sector 
(6.3  per  cent).  But  the  representation  of 
visible  minorities  among  temporary 
University  employees  (about  nine  per 
cent)  exceeded  that  in  the  corresponding 
Ontario  workforce  (6.5  per  cent).  Mem- 
bers of  visible  minorities  who  held  per- 
manent positions  on  campus  were 
concentrated  in  lower  salary  ranges  than 


other  employees. 

■ Women  filled  64  per  cent  of  the 
University’s  staff  positions  and  were  con- 
centrated in  jobs  traditionally  held  by 
women.  For  example,  about  one-half  of 
the  permanent  positions  held  by  women 
were  clerical,  and  less  than  1 0 per  cent  of 
the  forepersons  and  skilled  crafts  and 
trades  workers  were  women.  Sex-role 
stereotyping  was  even  more  pronounced 
in  the  University  than  in  the  Ontario 
workforce.  Women  were  concentrated  in 
low  salary  ranges  among  both  permanent 
and  full-time  temporary  University  posi- 
tions. Because  the  census  data  were  ob- 
tained while  the  University’s  pay  equity 
plans  were  being  implemented,  some 
salary  distribution  analyses  must  be 
reviewed. 

■ According  to  U of  G’s  staff  recruitment 
policy,  candidates  who  are  permanent 
employees  are  considered  before  those 
who  are  temporary.  In  turn,  temporary 
employees  are  considered  before  can- 
didates who  are  not  University 
employees.  That  policy  applies  to  all 
campus  positions,  whether  or  not  they  are 
subject  to  the  terms  of  a collective  agree- 
ment. That  policy  will  slow  U of  G’s 
recruitment  of  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada,  people  with  disabilities  and 
members  of  visible  minorities.  Its  enfor- 
cement should  broaden  the  distribution 
of  women  among  University  occupa- 
tions. 

■ The  professional  development  of  faculty 
is  recognized  as  being  integral  to  fulfill- 
ing the  University’s  mandate.  In  contrast, 
the  training  and  development  of  profes- 
sional and  support  staff  receive  relatively 
little  institutional  attention  or  support. 
The  efforts  of  faculty  and  students  to 
achieve  their  scholarly  objectives  rest  on 
the  competence  and  performance  of  staff 
members.  Recognition  of  the  need  to 
offer  staff  training  and  development  op- 
portunities  not  only  makes  good 
management  sense,  it  can  also  be  used  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  employment 
equity  objectives. 

■ The  large  number  of  University 
employees  holding  temporary  positions 
and  the  concentration  of  women  and 
visible  minorities  in  those  positions  call 
for  particular  focus  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions  of  temporary  employment. 
Employees  in  temporary  positions  have 
traditionally  been  viewed  as  offering  lit- 
tle commitment  to  — and  deserving  little 
commitment  from  — the  University.  In 
addition  to  limited  job  security,  tem- 
porary employment  offers  more  limited 
benefits  than  permanent  employment. 
New  policies  are  required  to  ensure  that 
temporary  employees  are  not  unduly 
denied  employment  opportunities  and 
benefits. 

■ Two- thirds  of  U of  G employees  holding 
part-time  positions  are  women.  The 
University’s  employment  policies  sug- 


gest that  part-time  employees  are  as- 
sumed to  offer  less  commitment  to  their 
employer  than  full-time  employees.  Op- 
portunities for  part-time  employment  are 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  temporary 
positions.  As  a result,  most  part-time 
employees  share  any  disadvantages 
experienced  by  full-time  temporary 
employees.  The  administration  has, 
however,  acknowledged  the  important 
role  played  by  part-time  employment  in 
the  integration  of  employment  and  fami- 
ly care. 

■ Substantial  efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
tegrate employment  equity  principles 
into  University  policy  and  practice.  A 
more  comprehensive  approach,  involv- 
ing management,  employee  groups  and 
individual  employees,  will  be  required  if 
a significant  rate  of  progress  towards 
employment  equity  is  to  be  achieved. 


Detailed 

observations, 

recommendations 

More  detailed  observations  and  recom- 
mendations for  change  are  provided  below. 
They  include  specific  goals  and  timetables 
for  the  recruitment  of  designated  group 
members. 

These  goals  are  clearly  dependent  on 
many  factors,  some  of  which  are  outside  U 
of  G’s  control.  The  most  important  of  these 
external  factors  is  the  level  of  funding  avail- 
able to  the  University. 

In  hearings  held  last  year  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs,  universities 
were  asked  to  predict  how  they  would  be 
affected  by  a base  grant  increase  at  a rate 
one  per  cent  lower  than  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  an  unchanged  fee  policy. 

U of  G’s  response  was  that  by  1 995  / 96,  it 
would  expect  a reduction  of  120  faculty 
positions  (about  24  a year)  and  1 80  staff 
positions  (about  36  a year). 

Another  important  external  factor  is  the 
performance  of  the  economy.  In  good 
economic  times,  there  are  a number  of 
employment  opportunities  and  employee 
turnover  is  relatively  frequent.  When  the 
economy  is  in  a downturn,  employee  turn- 
over drops  dramatically. 

The  University’s  goals  for  recruiting 
designated  group  members  are  based  on  the 
current  size  of  the  workforce  and  historical 
employee  turnover  frequencies.  For 
reasons  cited  above,  these  goals  are  quoted 
as  ranges. 

The  lower  end  of  each  range  represents 
the  consequence  of  funding  jevels  at  the 
consumer  price  index  less  one  per  cent.  The 
upper  level  of  each  range  represents  a 
return  of  U of  G grant  income  to  the 
1977/78  value  (in  constant  dollars)  and 
normal  economic  activity. 
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The  University’s  performance  in  attain- 
ing the  stated  goals  can  only  be  judged  in 
the  context  of  actual  employee  turnover 
occurring  during  the  period  in  question. 

Temporary 

employment 

Among  campus  positions  included  in  the 
employment  equity  census,  63.2  per  cent 
(2,670)  were  permanent  full-time  posi- 
tions, .6  per  cent  (26)  were  permanent 
part-time  positions,  1 6 per  cent  (678)  were 
temporary  full-time  positions  and  20.2  per 
cent  (853)  were  temporary  part-time  posi- 
tions. 

Some  2,214  temporary  positions  were 
not  included  in  the  census  because  their 
incumbents  were  students  or  they  involved 
a substantial  educational  component. 

It  is  clear  that  the  University  workforce 
includes  a substantial  and  diverse  array  of 
temporary  employees.  About  one-half  of 
the  employees  who  held  temporary  posi- 
tions included  in  the  census  were  directly 
engaged  in  various  aspects  of  teaching  and 
research  as  professionals  or  semi-profes- 
sional/technical staff  members.  About 
one-third  held  positions  in  clerical  or  ser- 
vice occupations. 

The  temporary  group  includes 
employees  with  no  long-term  commit- 
ment to  the  University,  those  who 
repeatedly  undertake  seasonal  or  part- 
time  employment  related  to  the  needs  and 
rhythm  of  academic  programs  (such  as 
sessional  lecturers,  food  service  workers 
and  laboratory  demonstrators),  and  in- 
dividuals who  accept  successive  full-time 
or  part-time  contracts  as  professional  or 
semi-professional/technical  research 
workers. 

The  creation  of  policies  and  procedures 
that  effectively  and  appropriately  define 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  each  of  these  employees  poses  a sub- 
stantial challenge,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  decentralized  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  employees  engaged  in  Guelph's 
research  enterprise. 

U of  G must  meet  that  challenge,  both  to 
ensure  that  it  acts  as  a responsible 
employer  and  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  the  teaching  and  research  programs 
central  to  its  mandate. 

The  census  revealed  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  women  and  members  of 
visible  minorities  among  employees  in 
temporary  positions  was  greater  than  their 
representation  among  permanent 
employees. 

In  conducting  the  employment  systems 
review,  equity  office  personnel  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  discerning  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  U of  G personnel  manual 
policies  apply  to  temporary  employees. 
Many  employment  policies,  for  example, 
appear  to  exclude  those  whose  employ- 
ment is  supported  by  research  grants. 

Employees  who  hold  temporary  posi- 
tions have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  terms  of  their  employment  to  equity 
office  personnel  and  to  other  members  of 
the  administration.  Many  employees  used 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  employ- 
ment equity  census  to  comment  on  the 
particulardifficultiesexperienced  by  those 
in  temporary  positions  and  on  their  sense 
of  alienation  from  the  University  com- 
munity. 

Similar  concerns  were  recorded  in  the 
Report  of  the  President’s  Working  Group 
on  Job  Renewal.  If  temporary  employees 
are  disadvantaged,  then  members  of 
visible  minorities  and  women  in  that 
group  are  systemically  disadvantaged, 
and  efforts  to  improve  their  conditions  of 
employment  are  an  essential  part  of  this 
employment  equity  plan.  The  absence  of 
clearly  specified  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  in  itself,  constitutes  a disad- 
vantage. 

‘The  issue  is  not  how  many  are 
employed  by  the  University,  but  how 
tnany  hold  permanent  positions  (The) 
majority  of  visible  minorities  are  holding 
temporary  full-time  I part- time  contract 
positions  supported  by  research  grants  for 
several  y ears.  On  ly  afe  vv  per  man  en  t posi- 


tions are  available  to  such  groups  Just  look 
at  how  many  visible  minority  employees 
are  working  in  this  University  as  tem- 
porary and  how  long!”  (Anonymous  census 
comment) 

"Personally,  I have  lost  confidence  inUof 
G’s  employment  equity.  I am  a visible 
minority  and  have  been  working  in  the 
University  as  a research  associate  for 
( many)  years,  on  a yearly  (one-year)  con- 
tract basis.  My  attempts  to  secure  a per- 
manent job  in  the  University  have,  hither- 
to, failed  This  may  indicate  that  either  I 
am  good  for  nothing  or  l am  a victim  of 
discrimination.  If  the  former  is  true,  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  rehired  each  year  for 
the  past . . . years.  My  conclusion  is  that  a 
visible  minority  like  me  can  get  a decent 
job  only  if  there  is  no  "other  candidate 
available  for  the  job.  (Anonymous  census 
comment) 

Some  previous  efforts  to  address  issues  of 
concern  to  temporary  employees  have 
been  met  with  the  argument  that  tem- 
porary employees  are  transient  par- 
ticipants in  the  University  workforce  who 
do  not  merit  the  same  employment  terms 
as  those  holding  permanent  positions. 

Although  analysis  of  the  temporary 
employee  population  was  not  its  primary 
purpose,  an  initial  effort  to  track  the 
University  workforce  for  employment 
equity  purposes  yielded  results  contradict- 
ing the  view  that  temporary  employees  are 
transient.  A large  percentage  of  the  ap- 
pointments made  from  September  1990  to 
March  1991  were  reappointments. 

Data  accumulated  through  tracking  over 
a longer  period  will  address  this  issue  more 
fully. 

"People  who  work  in  part-time  positions 
do  so  because  they  have  to,  not  because 
they  want  to.  Generally,  their  lives  are  har- 
der and  more  complicated  than  the  lives  of 
people  in  full-time  positions.  They  work 
part  time  either  because  they  have  physi- 
cal family  or  economic  responsibilities 
that  prevent  them  from  working  full  lime 
or  because  the  market  demand  for  their 
services  has  declined  Being  a part-time 
worker  does  not  mean  that  one  is  transient 
In  fact,  the  responsibilities  that  prevent  a 
worker  from  working  full  time  are  likely 
the  same  ones  that  would  prevent  a worker 
from  changing  jobs  unnecessarily  or 
cavalierly.  For  those  who  find  that  the 
market  for  their  services  has  dwindled 
there  is  even  less  chance  that  they  would 
be  willing  or  even  able  to  change  jobs. . . . 

A few  months  ago,  I discovered  to  my 
surprise  — but  delight  — that  I was  preg- 
nant. I also  discovered  to  my  surprise  — 
and  dismay  — that  because  I was  a "tran- 
sient employee,  I would  not  be  eligible  for 
University  maternity  benefits  Let  me  re- 
state this.  A fter  eight  years  of  ( continuous) 
service  to  the  University,  because  I was 
working  part  time,  / was  considered  tran- 
sient. (Comment  submitted  to  the  equity 
office) 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  temporary 
and  part-time  employment  are 
synonymous  and  that  part-time  employees 
do  not  merit  the  same  employment  terms 
as  full-time  employees. 

Although  it  is  true  that  few  opportunities 
exist  for  permanent  part-time  employment 
at  U of  G,  678  (16  per  cent  of  the  entire 
workforce)  temporary  full-time  positions 
were  included  in  the  employment  equity 
census.  Those  holding  temporary  posi- 
tions, whether  full-  or  part-time,  deserve 


equally  serious  consideration  as  University 
employees. 

Further  efforts  must  be  made  to  improve 
Guelph’s  records  on  temporary 
employees,  to  determine  whether  the 
terms  of  temporary  employment  are  fair, 
and  to  recognize  and  accommodate  the 
differing  nature  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent employment. 

Recommendations: 

■ Policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  employees 
to  fill  temporary  full-time  and  part-time 
positions  should  be  added  to  the  person- 
nel manual  and  negotiated,  as  neces- 
sary, with  employee  groups. 

■ Staff  development  activities  should  be 
reassessed  in  the  context  of  the  commit- 
ment to  employment  equity,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  elimination  of  job  level 
and  permanent  and  full-time  status  as 
criteria  for  staff  development  activities. 

■ Policies  should  be  reviewed  and  revised 
to  ensure  that  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent employees  receive  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  commensurate  with 
the  principle  of  equal  compensation  for 
work  of  equal  value. 

■ The  legal  eligibility  of  temporary 
employees  for  maternity,  parental  and 
paternity  leave  should  be  reviewed  in 
the  context  of  federal  and  provincial 
legislation  enacted  late  in  1 990. 

■ Salary  Administration  and  Records 
should  ensure  that  comprehensible  data 
describing  the  compensation  of  tem- 
porary employees  can  be  extracted  from 
the  personnel  inquiry  system.  The  data 
should  be  used  to  develop  policies 
regulating  the  salaries  offered  to 
employees  in  temporary  full-time  and 
part-time  positions. 

■ The  University  should  consider  shorten- 
ing to  four  months  the  period  of  employ- 
ment  required  to  confer  benefit 
eligibility  on  long-term  “temporary” 
employees  whose  appointment  duration 
is  linked  to  the  academic  semester. 

■ Guelph’s  system  for  recording  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  tor  tem- 
porary positions  should  be  clarified  and 
revised  to  ensure  that  a clear  descripdon 
of  employees  in  temporary  positions  is 
readily  available  to  U of  G policy 
makers.  The  personnel  inquiry  system 
should  be  modified  to  provide  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  permanent  and  tem- 
porary employment,  appointment 
duration  and  percentage  of  full-time 
workload.  In  addition,  records  should  be 
maintained  to  ensure  that  employees 
who  undertake  successive  contractual 
appointments  are  recognized  as  con- 
tinuing employees  of  the  University. 

Part-time 

employment 

The  administration  has  accepted  recom- 
mendations from  the  Employment  Equity 
Advisory  Committee  regarding  part-time 
University  employment. 

In  formulating  its  recommendations,  the 
committee  recognized  that  the  integration 
of  employment  and  family  responsibilities 
often  precludes  full-time  employment  and 
that  women  most  often  accept  primary 
responsibility  for  family  care  in  our 
society.  The  committee  maintained  that  U 


of  G should  recognize  the  value  of  both 
full-  and  part-time  employment  and 
recommended  that  opportunities  for  part- 
time  employment  be  enhanced. 

Implementation  of  that  recommendation 
will  heighten  the  need  for  uniform  and 
systematic  specification  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  part-time  U 
of  G employees.  That  need  is  made  more 
acute  because  such  specifications  may  be 
complex. 

Most  part-time  employees  on  campus 
have  temporary  appointments.  Like  other 
temporary  employees,  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  employment  to  the 
President’s  Working  Group  on  Job 
Renewal  and  through  the  employment 
equity  census. 

The  majority  of  part-time  University 
employees  are  women.  If  part-time 
employees  are  disadvantaged,  then 
women  are  systemically  disadvantaged  as 
part-time  employees,  and  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  part-time  employ- 
ment are  an  essential  part  of  this  employ- 
ment equity  plan. 

7 believe  the  part-time  and/or  contract 
employment  issue  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem concerning  women  employed  here  at 
Guelph,  particularly  those  in  professional 
positions  Is  there  anything  you  can  do?" 
(Anonymous  census  comment) 

"I  believe  there  is  a systemic  discrimina- 
tion against  women  who  want  to  work  part 
time  to  juggle  family  and  home.  In  my  own 
instance,  I had  to  totally  forfeit  eight  years 
of  seniority  for  vacation  and  salary  and 
seniority  purposes  in  order  to  take  a part- 
time  job.  If  in  future,  I wish  to  return  full- 
time, it’s  like  starting  from  square  one.” 
(Anonymous  census  comment) 

“/  am  currently  employed  contractually 
as  a part-time  "professional assistant  Al- 
though several full-  time  tenure-  track  posi- 
tions have  recently  become  available ...  I 
did  not  apply  for  them,  because  of  the 
extensive  time  commitments  required  by 
suchappointments  My  chances,  therefore, 
of  developing  a productive  academic  (re- 
search) career  diminish  considerably  each 
year  that  I am  employed  in  my  current 
position.  By  the  time  my  children  are  in 
school  l may  be  unable  to  compete  fora 
full-time  faculty  position.  Yet  my  situation 
is  not  unique.  What  future  befalls  female 
academics  with  young  families  who  deem 
child-rearing  equally  important  to  career 
and,  consequently,  sacrifice  a career  in 
academics  because  of  this ? A possible 
solution  to  this  problem  is  the  creation  of 
part-time  tenure-track  positions. 
(Anonymous  census  comment) 

Past  efforts  to  address  issues  related  to 
part-time  employment  have  foundered,  in 
part,  because  necessary  information  was 
not  available.  Further  efforts  must  be 
made  to  improve  the  University’s  records 
on  part-time  employees,  to  determine 
whether  the  terms  of  part-time  employ- 
ment are  fair,  and  to  recognize  and  accom- 
modate the  differing  nature  of  full-  and 
part-time  employment. 

Recommendations: 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  work  with  department  heads  and 
directors  to  determine  whether  tem- 
porary part-time  appointments  are 
being  offered  to  long-term  employees 
— whether  faculty  or  staff  — in  lieu  of 


GROUP  REPRESENTATION  (Confidence  Interval,  %) 


Employment 

status 

Number  of 
positions 

Aboriginal 
people  of 
Canada 

People  with 
disabilities 

Members 
of  visible 
minorities 

Women 

Non-desig- 
nated  group 

Permanent 

2,696 

.4  to  .7 

2.0  to  2.6 

4.7  to  5.6 

48.6  to  50.5 

44.9  to  47.2 

Temporary 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

1,531 

678 

853 

.4  to  .9 
.6  to  1.2 
.2  to  .8 

1.2  to  2.2 
1 to  2 
1.2  to  2.9 

7.6  to  9.8 
10.7  to  13.9 
3.8  to  6.5 

63.5  to  67 
61 .2  to  65.6 
64.4  to  69.8 

28.4  to  32.1 

27.6  to  32.3 

27.7  to  33.4 

All  Positions 

4,227 

.4  to  .7 

1 .9  to  2.4 

5.8  to  6.8 

53.6  to  55.3 

40.1  to  42.1 
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permanent  reduced-workload  appoint- 
ments. If  such  cases  are  identified,  per- 
manent reduced-workload  appoint- 
ments should  be  made. 

■ Each  of  the  recommendations  listed 
above  with  respect  to  temporary 
employment  must  be  carried  out  with 
recognition  of  the  equal  legitimacy  and 
value  of  full-  and  part-time  work.  New 
initiatives  with  respect  to  record  keep- 
ing and  policy  development  must  in- 
clude clear  definitions  of  distinctions 
between  part-  and  full-time  employ- 
ment, whether  permanent  or  temporary. 

■ Employees  must  not  be  inappropriately 
denied  employment  compensation  or 
benefits  because  of  the  part-time  nature 
of  their  employment. 

Part-time  employees  constitute  a large 
and  valuable  component  of  the  workforce. 

If  U of  G intends  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
abilities  of  both  women  and  men,  it  must 
accommodate  the  changing  relationship 
between  employment  and  family  respon- 
sibilities for  both  sexes. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  Guelph’s  reliance 
on  part-time  employees  will  increase.  The 
measures  specified  above  are  therefore  es- 
sential to  the  effective,  equitable  manage- 
ment of  the  University  workforce. 

Academic 
administrators 
and  faculty/ 
librarians 

Analysis  of  the  employment  equity  cen- 
sus data  revealed  low  representation  of 
aboriginal  people  of  Canada,  people  with 
disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities 
and  women  among  academic  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty/librarians. 

The  underrepresentation  of  women  in 
these  occupations  was  especially  striking 
in  light  of  their  strong  representation  in 
many  other  University  occupations  and 
, Jjjejf,  eftual  scaring  with  men  of  temporary 

. T^Cjulty.pqsj.tions.  , 

Tn  terins  of  salary  range,  members  of 
visible  minorities  were  distributed  similar- 
ly to  other  probationary  or  tenured  faculty, 
but  women  were  concentrated  in  low 
faculty  salary  ranges. 

A similar  discrepancy  between  the 
salaries  of  female  and  male  faculty  has 
been  reported  before.  The  1988  Report  of 
the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  and  Men  indi- 
cated that  the  discrepancy  observed  at  that 
time  arose  through  a concentration  of 
newly  appointed  female  faculty  in  junior 
faculty  ranks. 

The  census  data  did  not  support  salary 
range  analysis  with  respect  to  faculty  who 
identified  themselves  as  aboriginal  or  as 
people  with  disabilities. 

The  identification  of  demographic  refer- 
ence data  with  which  to  compare  the  rep- 
resentation of  designated  group  members 
among  University  faculty  and  academic 
administrators  presents  a particular  chal- 
lenge. 

Through  their  employment,  Guelph 
faculty  serve  as  teachers  and  mentors. 
These  roles  require  that  the  composition  of 
the  faculty  should  reflect  not  only  the  ab- 
sence of  discriminatory  barriers  to  Univer- 
sity employment,  but  also  the  acceptance 
of  all  Canadians  as  participants  in 
academic  life. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  Canadian 
population,  changes  in  participation  in 
higher  education  and  limited  turnover  in 
faculty  positions  render  attainment  of  the 
latter  objective  an  important  but  elusive 
goal. 

Recent  tradition  dictates  that  the  most 
appropriate  source  of  candidates  for  facul- 
ty recruitment  is  the  population  of 
Canadians  who  are  candidates  for  — or 
have  recently  earned  — doctoral  degrees. 
AlthoughStatistics  Canada  data  show  that 
women  constituted  36  per  cent  and  30  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  those  populations  in 
1 989,  no  estimates  of  the  representation  of 
other  designated  group  members  in  that 


population  are  available. 

In  addition,  many  considerations  suggest 
that  universities  would  benefit  from  ex- 
pansion of  the  faculty  recruitment  pool. 
Demographic  trends  imply  that  a shortage 
of  candidates  qualified  for  faculty  posi- 
tions may  soon  occur.  A recent  analysis 
indicated  that  access  to  regulated  profes- 
sions and  trades  in  Ontario  by  Canadians 
with  non-Canadian  qualifications  may  be 
inappropriately  limited,  resulting  in  the 
underuse  of  Canadian  human  resources. 

Access  to  faculty  appointments  for 
women  will  improve  when  the  current 
limits  defining  a successful  faculty  career 
path  are  redefined  to  accommodate 
female  reproductive  physiology  and  cur- 
rent Canadian  family  organization.  That 
redefinition  must  encompass  interrupted 
and  delayed  career  development. 

Data  describing  the  incidence  of 
aboriginal  people,  visible  minorities  and 
women  among  holders  of  earned  doctoral 
degrees  in  Canada  (.6  per  cent,  13.6  per 
cent  and  1 7.2  per  cent,  respectively)  pro- 
vide an  alternative  reference  that  may  cap- 
ture some  changes  in  the  Canadian 
population  due  to  immigration,  but  they 
clearly  fail  to  encompass  the  impact  of 
recently  improved  participation  by  women 
in  graduate  education. 

From  an  educational  perspective,  the 
most  appropriate  and  comprehensive  ref- 
erence data  on  which  to  base  goals  for 
faculty  recruitment  at  U of  G are  those 
describing  the  population  of  Ontario,  from 
which  most  of  our  students  are  drawn.  In 
Ontario’s  population,  about  two  per  cent 
are  aboriginal  people  of  Canada,  seven  per 
cent  are  people  with  disabilities,  nine  per 
cent  are  visible  minorities  and  5 1 per  cent 
are  women. 

The  most  appropriate  and  comprehen- 
sive reference  data  on  which  to  base  goals 
for  the  recruitment  of  academic  ad- 
ministrators are  those  describing  the 
analogous  upper-level  and  middle- 
management  ranks  on  a national  basis. 

The  frequency  of  personnel  turnover  in 
faculty  positions  at  U of  G is  low  (about 
three  per  cent  a year  from  1988  to  1990), 
limiting  the  rate  at  which  the  professoriate 
can  change. 

The  duration  of  most  academic  ad- 
ministrative appointments  is  five  to  10 
years.  On  that  basis,  the  annual  turnover 
frequency  among  academic  ad- 
ministrators is  likely  to  be  about  15  per 
cent. 

Recommendations: 

■ U ofG  should  collect  data  describing  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  its  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  student 
populations  and  work  with  other  On- 
tario universities  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  province-wide  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  corresponding 
data.  Such  data  are  essential  to  guide  the 
further  development  of  faculty  recruit- 
ment policies. 

■ The  University’s  goal  should  be  to 
achieve  a representation  of  the  desig- 
nated groups  among  probationary  or 
tenured  faculty  that  is  comparable  with 
the  representation  of  those  groups  in  the 
Ontario  population.  U of  G should  seek 
to  achieve  25-per-cent  representation 
of  women  among  probationary  and 
tenured  faculty  by  the  end  of  1995.  The 
detailed  rationale  for  these  objectives  is 
provided  in  the  full  report. 

■ To  attain  the  goals  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing recommendation,  a designated 
group  member  should  be  appointed  to 
fill  each  permanent  faculty  position  un- 
less another  candidate  is  demonstrably 
better  qualified. 

■ Individuals  who  currently  hold  tem- 
porary faculty  appointments  at  U of  G 
should  be  interviewed  as  candidates  for 
permanent  appointment  to  relevant 
faculty  positions  unless  they  decline  that 
opportunity. 

■ The  vice-president  for  research  should 
develop  special  criteria  to  be  applied 
when  faculty  in  contractually  limited 
appointments  apply  for  research  fund- 


ing from  the  University’s  Research  En- 
hancement Fund. 

■ The  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office  should  work  with  the  U of 
G Faculty  Association  to  establish  a 
mentoring  program  that  would  provide 
help  in  developing  research  credentials 
for  women  who  wish  to  re-enter 
academic  life  or  faculty  who  hold  con- 
tractual appointments. 

■ The  University  should  ensure  that  its 
academic  middle-management  group 
(department  chairs  and  other  in- 
dividuals with  comparable  respon- 
sibilities) includes,  on  average,  two 
people  with  disabilities,  three  members 
of  visible  minorities  and  20  women. 
Those  levels  should  be  attained  through 
vigorous  nationwide  recruitment  or  in- 
ternal training  and  promotion.  The 
detailed  rationale  for  this  objective  is 
provided  in  the  full  report. 

■ The  University  should  ensure  that  its 
upper-level  management  group  (the 
president,  vice-presidents,  associate 
vice-presidents  and  other  individuals 
responsible  for  policy  development  and 
implementation  on  an  institution-wide 
basis)  includes,  on  average,  one  member 
of  a visible  minority  and  three  women. 
Those  levels  should  be  attained  not  later 
than  1995.  Vigorous  nationwide 
recruitment  and  internal  training  and 
promotion  should  be  used  to  ensure  that 
all  qualified  members  of  all  four  desig- 
nated groups  are  considered  carefully 
for  each  open  position. 

The  employment  systems  review 

resulted  in  additional  recommendations 

for  modification  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  faculty  employment.  Those 

recommendations  are  listed  below. 

■ U of  G should  request  incorporation  of 
its  employment  equity  policy  into  the 
special  plan  agreement 

■ With  respect  to  faculty  recruitment: 

(a)  Much  of  the  effort  expended  on  im- 
plementation of  the  interim  faculty 
recruitment  policy  has  focused  on 
determination  of  the  need  to  invoke 
special  employment  equity  measures 
and  on  the  appropriateness  of  par- 
ticular advertising  statements.  Similar 
effort  should  now  be  expended  to  en- 
sure that  position  qualifications  are 
clearly  specified  and  used  as  criteria  for 
candidate  selection,  that  outreach 
recruitment  occurs  routinely  and  that 
selection  processes  do  not  impose  bar- 
riers to  the  recruitment  of  the  desig- 
nated groups. 

(b)  Further  revision  of  the  interim  facul- 
ty recruitment  policy  should  be  com- 
pleted to  ensure  that  equitable  recruit- 
ment procedures  are  followed  during 
the  recruitment  of  faculty  with  proba- 
tionary (tenure  track),  permanent 
(tenured)  or  contractual  (including  ses- 
sional) appointments. 

(c)  Employment  Services  and  Training 
and  the  vice-president,  academic, 
should  negotiate  with  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada  to  ensure  that 
clear  policies  and  procedures  are  in 
place  that  permit  both  implementation 
of  employment  equity  measures  and 
recruitment  of  faculty  candidates  out- 
side Canada,  where  appropriate. 

(d)  The  vice-president,  academic,  the 
vice-president,  research,  and  the  dean 
of  graduate  studies  should  lead  efforts 
to  develop  systematic  procedures  for 
evaluating  non-Canadian  qualifica- 
tions for  faculty  appointments. 

■ With  respect  to  faculty  career  progress: 

(a)  The  recommendations  of  the 
Employment  Equity  Advisory  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  career  progress 
for  faculty  who  bear  children  or  accept 
primary  responsibility  for  family  care 
should  be  implemented. 

(b)  The  vice-president,  academic, 
should  ask  a consultative  group  to 
develop  guidelines  for  the  reasonable 
accommodation  of  faculty  who  bear 
children  or  accept  primary  respon- 
sibility for  family  care  while  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  their  academic  careers. 
That  group  should  also  be  available  to 


provide  consultation  and  resource 
materials  relevant  to  that  issue  to 
departmental  and  college  promotions 
and  tenure  committees  and  to  the 
University  Appeals  Committee. 

(c)  A requirement  for  the  inclusion  of  at 
least  one  member  from  one  designated 
group  on  each  departmental  and  col- 
lege promotions  and  tenure  committee 
and  on  the  Appeals  Committee  should 
be  introduced  by  the  administration  in 
its  discussions  of  faculty  policies  with 
the  Joint  Faculty  Policies  Committee 
and  of  the  special  plan  agreement  with 
the  UGFA. 

(d)  The  Employment  Equity  Advisory 
Committee  should  review  University 
policies  and  procedures  related  to 
faculty  career  progress  to  determine 
whether  they  have  real  or  potential  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  career  progress  of 
faculty  who  are  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada,  people  with  disabilities  or 
members  of  visible  minorities. 

■ With  respect  to  compensation  and 
benefits  for  faculty: 

(a)  The  vice-president,  academic, 
should  review  the  starting  salaries  as- 
signed to  faculty  after  implementation 
of  the  current  salary  policy  to  determine 
whether  the  starting  salaries  of  faculty 
in  the  four  designated  groups  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  faculty  who 
have  comparable  qualifications. 

(b)  For  long-term  “temporary” 
employees  whose  appointment  dura- 
tion is  linked  to  the  academic  semester, 
U of  G should  consider  shortening  to 
four  months  the  period  of  employment 
required  to  attain  benefit  eligibility. 

Staff 

Anticipated 
workforce  changes 

During  the  period  1988  to  1990,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  turnover  among  University 
employees  was  about  five  per  cent.  Among 
1 ,900  permanent  staff  positions;  that  fre- 
quency represents  95  appointments  a year. 

As  noted  above,  under  unfavorable 
economic  conditions,  the  rate  of  turnover 
among  staff  is  expected  to  fall  to  or  below 
60  a year. 

The  University  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
review  of  its  non-teaching  units,  with  a 
goal  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those 
units  and  reducing  operating  costs.  A 
decrease  in  the  staff  complement  is  there- 
fore anticipated  during  1991. 

The  administration  has  made  strong 
commitments  to  individuals  and  employee 
groups  that  employees  will  be  reassigned 
or  recalled  as  much  as  possible  to  mini- 
mize attrition  in  the  workforce. 

Those  changes  will  decrease  immediate 
opportunities  for  the  external  recruitment 
of  employees,  including  designated  group 
members.  But  the  reassignment  of 
employees  may  provide  opportunities  to 
reduce  sex-role  stereotyping  in  University 
employment. 

Recommendations: 

■ Special  attention  should  be  focused  on 
the  representation  of  designated  group 
members  among  those  employees 
whose  jobs  are  terminated  as  a result  of 
the  review  of  non-teaching  units.  If 
designated  group  members  are  over- 
represented, the  reasons  for  terminating 
their  employment  should  be  reviewed. 

■ Post-review  restructuring  of  the  Univer- 
sity workforce  will  result  in  reassign- 
ment of  duties  for  some  employees.  That 
opportunity  should  be  exploited  to  place 
designated  group  members  in  occupa- 
tional categories  where  they  are  cur- 
rently underrepresented. 

In  principle,  this  last  recommendation 
applies  to  members  of  all  four  designated 
groups.  The  high  representation  of  women 
among  University  employees  makes  the 
current  situation  particularly  important  as 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  sex-role 
stereotyping  on  campus. 
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These  recommendations  have  been  for- 
mulated with  the  assumption  that 
employee  turnover  frequencies  com- 
parable with  those  experienced  from  1988 
to  1990  will  resume  after  implementation 
of  the  internal  review.  That  assumption  is, 
however,  clearly  sensitive  to  external 
economic  conditions. 

The  recommendations  are  also  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  attri- 
tion of  designated  group  members  from 
the  University  workforce.  If  attrition  is 
detected  through  employee  tracking,  ap- 
propriate adjustments  must  be  made  to  the 
indicated  goals. 

Aboriginal  people  of 
Canada 

Eighteen  employees  identified  them- 
selves as  aboriginal  people  of  Canada  in 
the  employment  equity  census. 

That  response  yielded  an  estimated  rep- 
resentation of  aboriginal  people  among 
University  staff  of  less  than  .65  per  cent 
(compared  with  .9  per  cent  in  the  cor- 
responding sector  of  the  Ontario 
workforce). 

Although  no  meaningful  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  aboriginal  people  among  U 
of  G employees  could  be  performed,  com- 
parison of  the  University  and  Ontario 
workforces  revealed  particular  under- 
representation of  aboriginal  people  among 
semi-professional/technical  workers  on 
campus. 

Recommendations: 

■ The  University  should  add  1 0 aboriginal 
people  of  Canada  in  permanent  non- 
faculty positions  by  the  end  of  1 995.  The 
detailed  rationale  for  this  objective  is 
provided  in  the  full  report. 

■ Particular  efforts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  aboriginal  people  of  Canada  to 
fill  semi-professional/technical  posi- 
tions. Until  the  underrepresentation  of 
aboriginal  people  among  University 
employees  is  eliminated,  a qualified 
aboriginal  candidate  should  be  selected 
to  fill  each  such  position  unless  another 
candidate  is  demonstrably  better 
qualified. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  provide  recruiting  units  on  cam- 
pus with  information  about  sources  of 
qualified  candidates  who  are  aboriginal, 
particularly  with  respect  to  semi-profes- 
sional/technical  positions.  Contact 
should  be  made  with  government  and 
non-governmental  advocacy  groups 
representing  aboriginal  people  to  solicit 
their  help  in  identifying  candidates 
qualified  and  available  for  employment. 
In  particular,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
ensure  that  U of  G employment  oppor- 
tunities are  publicized  in  media  and  at 
locations  likely  to  be  accessed  by 
aboriginal  people.  In  some  cases,  the 
regional  or  provincial  availability  of 
aboriginal  people  is  greater  than  their 
local  availability,  suggesting  that  wider 
publication  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities would  contribute  to  the  iden- 
tification of  such  candidates. 

■ Aboriginal  candidates  should  be  ex- 
empted from  current  restrictions  on 
considering  temporary  University 
employees  or  off-campus  applicants  for 
permanent  employment.  As  outlined  in 
greater  detail  below,  those  restrictions 
should  be  removed  immediately  from 
positions  not  subject  to  legally  binding 
agreements,  and  their  removal  should 
be  added  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
University’s  bargaining  position  with 
respect  to  each  employee  group. 
Without  removal  of  the  current  restric- 
tions, the  goal  of  adding  10  aboriginal 
people  in  permanent  staff  positions  by 
the  end  of  1995  will  not  be  met. 

■ The  salaries  of  all  employees  who  iden- 
tified themselves  as  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  they  are  compensated  similarly  to 
other  workers  who  perform  comparable 
jobs  and  have  similar  records  of  service 
and  performance. 


People  with 
disabilities 

In  the  employment  equity  census,  65 
employees  identified  themselves  as  people 
with  disabilities  that  they  believe  — or  think 
their  employer  believes  — limit  them  at 
work.  The  majority  of  those  respondents 
reported  non- visible  or  psychiatric  impair- 
ments. None  reported  blindness,  co-ordina- 
tion/ dexterity  impairments  or  developmen- 
tal impairments. 

No  external  standard  is  available  with 
which  to  compare  the  distribution  of  im- 
pairments among  University  employees. 

The  census  results  indicated  that  people 
with  disabilities  represent  2. 1 per  cent  of  U 
of  G employees,  compared  with  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  Ontario  and  Canadian 
workforces.  Analysis  of  their  distribution  in 
the  University  workforce  revealed  that 
people  with  disabilities  were  concentrated 
in  low  salary  ranges  among  employees 
holding  permanent  positions. 

Comparison  of  the  campus  workforce 
with  corresponding  sectors  of  the  Canadian 
workforce  indicated  that  people  who  have 
disabilities  were  underrepresented  among 
staff.  They  were  particularly  under- 
represented among  middle  managers, 
semi-professional/technical  workers, 
semi-skilled  manual  workers  and  unskilled 
manual  workers. 

Recommendations: 

■ The  Consultative  Group  on  Reasonable 
Accommodation  of  People  with  Dis- 
abilities should  continue  to  work  with  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity 
Office  to  obtain  data  that  accurately 
describe  the  distribution  of  impairments 
that  may  be  anticipated  among  can- 
didates qualified  for  University  employ- 
ment. This  effort  should  include 
maintaining  contact  with  City  of  Toronto 
officials  who  are  currently  assembling 
such  data  and  seeking  help  from  ad- 
vocacy groups  representing  the  interests 
of  people  with  disabilities.  This  informa- 
tion is  essential  if  Guelph’s  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate this  group  are  to  be  focused 
effectively. 

■ U of  G should  add  74  people  with  dis- 
abilities in  permanent  non-faculty  posi- 
tions by  the  end  of  1998.  The  detailed 
rationale  for  this  objective  is  provided  in 
the  full  report 

■ Particular  efforts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  and  promote  people  with  dis- 
abilities into  middle  management,  as 
semi-professional/technical  workers 
and  as  semi-skilled  manual  and  unskilled 
manual  workers.  Until  the  under- 
representation of  people  with  disabilities 
on  campus  is  eliminated,  qualified  mem- 
bers of  this  group  should  be  selected  to 
fill  open  positions  in  these  categories  un- 
less other  candidates  are  demonstrably 
better  qualified. 

■ In  collaboration  with  Employment  Ser- 
vices and  Training,  the  Consultative 
Group  on  the  Reasonable  Accommoda- 
tion of  Persons  with  Disabilities  should 
undertake  further  analysis  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  particularly 
in  the  categories  identified  above,  and  of 
the  corresponding  availability  of  dis- 
abled candidates.  Particular  efforts 
should  be  made  to  identify  employment 
opportunities  appropriate  for  qualified 
candidates  with  severe  disabilities.  The 
objective  of  these  efforts  would  be  to 
identify  opportunities  for  the  placement 
of  employees  who  are  disabled  and  to 
provide  recruiting  units  on  campus  with 
information  regarding  sources  of 
qualified  candidates  with  disabilities. 

■ Candidates  who  are  disabled  should  be 
exempted  from  current  restrictions  on 
the  consideration  of  employees  holding 
temporary  positions  or  off-campus  ap- 
plicants for  permanent  University 
employment  As  outlined  below,  those 
restrictions  should  be  removed  immedi- 
ately from  positions  not  subject  to  legally 
binding  agreements,  and  their  removal 
should  be  added  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  University’s  bargaining  stance  with 


respect  to  each  employee  group.  If  the 
restrictions  are  not  removed,  the  goal  of 
adding  74  people  with  disabilities  in  per- 
manent non-faculty  positions  by  the  end 
of  1 998  will  not  be  met. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  work  with  the  Consultative 
Group  on  the  Reasonable  Accommoda- 
tion of  Persons  with  Disabilities  to  deter- 
mine whether  qualified  employees  with 
disabilities  who  hold  positions  in  other 
occupational  categories  could  be 
promoted  to  middle  management,  if  such 
positions  were  to  become  available  and 
if  reasonable  measures  were  taken  to  ac- 
commodate their  special  needs.  Prior  as- 
sessment  of  possibilities  for 
accommodating  special  needs  will  fore- 
stall the  possible  inappropriate  rejection 
of  such  candidates  that  is  likely  to  occur 
when  positions  are  filled  under  pressure 
of  time  and  work  commitments. 

■ The  salaries  of  all  employees  who  iden- 
tified themselves  as  people  with  dis- 
abilities should  be  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  they  are  compensated  similarly  to 
other  workers  who  perform  comparable 
jobs  and  have  similar  records  of  service 
and  performance. 

■ The  Consultative  Group  on  the 
Reasonable  Accommodation  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities  should  co-ordinate  the 
continuing  examination  of  campus 
facilities  to  identify  barriers  to  access  by 
people  with  disabilities.  That  process 
should  be  extended  to  include  issues  of 
access  for  people  with  a wide  range  of 
disabilities,  including  those  who  are  deaf 
or  blind.  A planning  timetable  for 
modification  of  facilities  that  continue  to 
be  inaccessible,  or  inappropriately  acces- 
sible, to  people  with  disabilities  should  be 
formulated. 

■ The  ‘Services  for  Students  Who  Are  Dis- 
abled”package  should  be  adapted  to  pro- 
vide information  specifically  designed  to 
help  current  and  prospective  disabled 
employees,  their  supervisors  and  co- 
workers. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  co-ordinate  instruction  on  the 
workplace  accommodation  of  people 
with  disabilities,  including  such  topics  as 
job  accommodation  and  the  use  of  tech- 
nical aids.  Employees  who  are  disabled 
should  be  offered  opportunities  to  help 
with  the  development  and  delivery  of  that 
program. 

■ The  Consultative  Group  on  the 
Reasonable  Accommodation  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities  should  work  with  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety  to 
develop  a policy  that  defines  U of  G’s 
obligations  to  provide  health  and  safety 
modifications  to  the  workplace  and  the 
job  for  employees  who  are  disabled.  That 
policy  should  be  communicated  to 
employees  with  supervisory  respon- 
sibility. 

Members  of  visible 
minorities 

Some  188  University  employees  iden- 
tified themselves  as  members  of  visible 
minorities  in  the  employment  equity  cen- 
sus. In  contrast  to  the  other  designated 
groups,  the  data  showed  that  the  percentage 


of  visible  minority  members  in  temporary 
full-time  positions  on  campus  was  nearly 
twice  the  percentage  of  those  in  permanent 
full-time  positions. 

The  number  of  employees  identifying 
themselves  as  members  of  visible 
minorities  was  too  small  to  support  analysis 
of  their  distribution  among  University  oc- 
cupations. 

Although  visible  minorities  were  con- 
centrated in  lower  salary  ranges  than  other 
employees  in  permanent  positions  overall, 
analysis  oftheirdistribution  by  salary  range 
within  the  category  of  semi-profes- 
sionals/technicians revealed  no  difference 
in  salary  range  distribution  from  other 
employees.  No  such  analysis  was  supported 
by  the  data  for  employees  holding  per- 
manent positions  in  other  occupational 
groups. 

Members  of  visible  minorities  were  not 
distributed  differently  among  salary  ranges 
from  other  employees  who  held  temporary 
full-time  positions. 

The  census  data  suggested  that  members 
of  visible  minorities  filled  similar  percent- 
ages of  staff  positions  in  the  U of  G and 
Ontario  workforces  (six  per  cent).  A dif- 
ferent picture  emerged,  however,  if  per- 
manent and  temporary  employees  were 
considered  separately. 

The  representation  of  visible  minorities 
among  employees  in  permanent  positions 
(about  five  per  cent)  was  less  than  that  in 
the  corresponding  sector  of  the  Ontario 
workforce  (6.3  per  cent),  but  their  repre- 
sentation among  employees  in  temporary 
positions  (about  nine  per  cent)  exceeded 
that  in  the  Ontario  workforce (5.7  percent). 

A comparison  of  the  University 
workforce  and  candidate  availability  by 
occupational  category  suggested  that  the 
number  of  visible  minority  members 
among  employees  holding  permanent  posi- 
tions as  middle  managers,  permanent  or 
temporary  positions  as  professionals  and 
permanent  positions  as  unskilled  manual 
workers  was  significantly  lower  than  would 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  candidate 
availability. 

In  contrast,  they  were  employed  in  sig- 
nificantly  larger  numbers'  Thdrt  predicted 
from  external  comparator  data  in  per- 
manent or  temporary  positions  as  semi- 
professional/technical workers  or  tem- 
porary positions  as  clerical  workers. 

In  these  comparisons  of  the  workforce 
and  candidate  availability,  it  was  assumed 
that  staff  in  most  occupational  categories 
are  recruited  locally.  The  representation  of 
members  of  visible  minorities  in  the 
Canadian  workforce  is  highly  dependent 
on  location,  with  their  greatest  repre- 
sentation occurring  in  the  Toronto  area.  As 
a result,  comparison  of  the  University 
workforce  with  regional  candidate 
availability  data  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  members  of  visible  minorities 
were  underrepresented  among  permanent 
employees  in  all  occupational  categories 
except  sales  workers. 

A number  of  factors  may  contribute  to  the 
high  representation  of  visible  minorities  in 
semi-professional/technical  occupations, 
particularly  as  temporary  employees.  It’s 
possible  that  U of  G’s  recruitment  region 
for  that  category  is  more  accurately 
portrayed  as  regional  than  local  or  that  the 


Were  designated  group  members  concentrated  in  different  salary  ranges 
than  other  employees?  For  all  occupations: 

Designated  group 

Permanent  Temporary  positions 

positions  (full-time) 

Aboriginal  people  of  Canada 

* 

* 

People  with  disabilities 

Yes  (low) 

* 

Members  of  visible  minorities 

Yes  (low) 

No 

Women 

Yes  (low) 

Yes  (low) 

* These  groups  were  too  small  to  be  assessed  in  this  way. 
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demographic  composition  of  the  local  area 
has  changed  significantly  since  the  1986 
Canadian  census,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  candidate  availability  data. 

The  University  may  offer  a more  recep- 
tive environment  to  semi-profes- 
sional/technical workers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  visible  minorities  than  does  the 
community  at  large. 

If  visible  minority  employees  are  more 
likely  than  other  employees  to  have  ob- 
tained their  employment  qualifications 
outside  Canada,  their  underrepresentation 
among  professionals  and  overrepresenta- 
tion among  semi-professional/technical 
workers  may  indicate  that  their  non- 
Canadian  qualifications  are  not  being  fully 
recognized.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
documented  as  reducing  access  to  some 
regulated  professions  and  trades  in  On- 
tario. 

The  available  data  do  not  permit  us  to 
choose  among  these  and  other  alterna- 
tives. 

Recommendations: 

■ The  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office  should  undertake  further 
analysis  to  determine  the  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  members  of  visible 
minorities  among  University 
employees.  This  study  should  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  credentials  of  employees 
in  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional/technical occupations.  The  vari- 
ables to  be  considered  would  include 
visible-minority  versus  non-visible- 
minority  status,  permanent-resident 
status  versus  citizenship,  duration  of 
permanent  residence  or  citizenship,  age 
at  which  permanent  residence  or 
citizenship  was  acquired,  nature  and 
source  of  employment  qualifications, 
current  occupational  category,  per- 
manent versus  temporary  employment, 
and  duration  of  permanent  versus  tem- 
porary employment. 

■ The  University  should  add  33  members 
of  visible  minorities  in  permanent  staff 
positions  by  the  end  of  1994.  The 
detailed  rationale  for  this  objective  is 
provided  in  the  full  report 
Particular  effort  should  be  made  to 


recruit  visible  minority  members  to  fill 
permanent  positions  as  middle 
managers,  professionals  and  unskilled 
manual  workers.  Until  the  under- 
representation of  this  group  among  per- 
manent employees  is  eliminated  at  U of 
G,  a qualified  member  of  a visible 
minority  should  be  selected  to  fill  each 
such  position  unless  another  candidate 
is  demonstrably  better  qualified, 
i Units  recruiting  permanent  employees 
should  be  required  to  give  top  priority  to 
considering  qualified  visible  minority 
members  who  hold  temporary  positions. 

If  no  such  candidates  exist,  external  can- 
didates who  are  members  of  visible 
minorities  should  be  exempted  from 
current  restrictions  on  consideration  of 
off-campus  applicants.  The  employ- 
ment equity  census  revealed  that  visible 
minority  members  are  concentrated  in 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent,  posi- 
tions  on  campus.  In  addition, 
work  force /candidate  availability  data 
showed  an  overrepresentation  of  visible 
minorities  among  temporary  employees 
in  semi-professional/technical  and 
clerical  positions,  at  least  as  compared 
with  the  availability  of  local  candidates. 
Efforts  should  therefore  be  made  to  en- 
sure that  qualified  members  of  visible 
minorities  in  temporary  positions  are 
considered  carefully  as  candidates  for 
appropriate  permanent  employment.  As 
outlined  below,  restrictions  on  the  con- 
sideration of  temporary  employees  or 
off-campus  applicants  should  be 
removed  immediately  from  positions 
not  subject  to  legally  binding  agree- 
ments, and  their  removal  should  be 
added  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
University’s  bargaining  position  with 
respect  to  each  employee  group. 

■ The  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office  should  explore  avenues 
for  University  participation  in  and  use  of 


the  Prior  Learning  Assessment  Net- 
work, whose  formation  was  recom- 
mended in  1989  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Access  to  Professions  and  Trades  in  On- 
tario. The  goals  of  that  exploration 
would  be  to  determine  whether  Univer- 
sity expertise  could  be  contributed  to  the 
network  and  whether  the  network  could 
be  used  as  a resource  in  assessing  the 
training  and  skills  of  cunent  and  future 
employees. 

■ Management  training  and  experience 
should  be  offered  to  employees  who  are 
members  of  visible  minorities.  Visible 
minority  employees  with  pertinent 
training  and  experience  should  have  op- 
portunities  to  undertake  internal 
secondment  or  attend  external  courses 
designed  to  develop  their  potential  for 
management  positions. 

■ The  salaries  of  all  employees  who  iden- 
tified themselves  as  members  of  visible 
minorities  should  be  reviewed  to  ensure 
that  they  are  compensated  similarly  to 
other  workers  who  perform  comparable 
jobs  and  have  similar  records  of  service 
and  performance. 

Women 

The  participation  rates  of  women  and 
men  in  the  University  workforce,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  employment  equity  census, 
were  similar  — 5 1 per  cent  female,  49  per 
cent  male. 

Women  held  half  of  the  permanent  posi- 
tions and  two-thirds  of  the  temporary. 
About  half  of  the  permanent  positions  and 
one-quarter  of  the  temporary  positions 
they  held  were  clerical.  Some  43  per  cent 
of  the  female  employees  were  temporary 
professional  or  semi-professional/techni- 
cal workers.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
forepersons  and  skilled  crafts  and  trades 
workers  were  women. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  professional, 
semi-professional/technical,  supervisory, 
clerical,  sales,  service  and  unskilled 
manual  workers  were  women.  They  also 
filled  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  super- 
visory positions. 

Women  were  concentrated  in  low  salary 
ranges  overall,  whether  they  held  per- 
manent or  full-time  temporary  positions. 
That  concentration  in  low  salary  ranges 
was  evident  among  women  in  middle 
management,  professional,  semi-profes- 
sional/technical and  clerical  positions,  but 
not  in  supervisory  positions. 

The  census  data  did  not  support  salary 
range  analysis  by  gender  for  other  staff 
occupational  categories. 

Because  women  participate  in  substan- 
tial numbers  in  most  areas  of  the  Univer- 
sity workforce,  it  was  feasible  to  analyse 
their  representation  among  workers  at  the 
level  of  standard  occupational  classifica- 
tions. Using  data  from  the  personnel  in- 
quiry system,  a review  was  conducted  to 
identify  those  classifications,  including  20 
or  more  full-time  permanent  or  contrac- 
tual positions,  in  which  the  participation  of 
women  differed  significantly  (more  than 
10  per  cent)  from  that  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  candidate  availability.  That 
analysis  resulted  in  the  following  findings: 


Women  were  overrepresented  among 
middle  managers  in  occupations  related 
to  management  and  administration; 
professional  staff  in  teaching  and  re- 
lated occupations  such  as  academic 
counselling;  supervisors  in  “other" cleri- 
cal and  related  occupations;  clerical 
workers  in  bookkeeping,  accounting, 
account  recording  or  “other’clerical  oc- 
cupations; service  workers  who  per- 
formed food  and  beverage  preparation 
and  related  services;  and  semi-skilled 
manual  workers  who  were  truck  drivers 
(availability,  four  per  cent), 
i Women  were  underrepresented  among 
middle  managers  who  were  organiza- 
tion and  methods  analysts;  semi-profes- 
sional/technical workers  who  were 
engineering  technologists  and  tech- 
nicians; supervisors  in  bookkeeping,  ac- 
counting  recording  and  related 
occupations;  forepersons  in  ‘bther"  ser- 
vice occupations  (i.e.,  janitors,  char 
workers);  service  workers  who  were 


guards  or  in  ‘bther” security  operations; 
and  unskilled  manual  workers  in  “other” 
farming,  horticultural  and  animal  hus- 
bandry occupations. 

■ Women  were  underrepresented  as  per- 
manent employees  in  the  following  oc- 
cupations where  their  representation 
among  temporary  employees  sig- 
nificantly exceeded  their  external 
availability:  semi-professional/techni- 
cal workers  who  were  physical  science 
technologists  and  technicians;  super- 
visors in  food  and  beverage  preparation 
and  related  occupations;  and  service 
workers  who  were  chefs  and  cooks. 

The  disparity  in  salary  levels  between  U 
of  G’s  female  and  male  employees, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  was 
particularly  striking  in  view  of  the  high 
proportion  of  employees  who  are  female. 

The  employment  equity  census  was  con- 
ducted when  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
University’s  efforts  to  comply  with  Ontario 
pay  equity  legislation  had  been  completed. 
Subsequent  pay  equity  adjustments  may 
alter  the  relative  salary  range  distributions 
of  employees  in  professional,  semi-profes- 
sional/technical and  clerical  positions,  but  ■ 
not  those  of  employees  in  middle  manage- 
ment. 

Other  factors  may  be  related  to  the  iden- 
tified salary  differentials,  among  them  age, 
duration  of  employment  and  labor-force 
experience,  limited  promotion  based  on 
valid  or  invalid  criteria  and  failure  of  the 
pay  equity  process  to  correct  other  gender-  ■ 
based  salary  inequities.  The  analysis 
reported  above  was  not  designed  to  ad- 
dress those  issues. 

"I  have  been  told  by  two  different  depart-  ■ 
ments  that  they  were  looking  for ' a girl  for 
the  office ' when  l applied  for  clerical  posi- 
tions. I realize  it  is  wrong  to  complain  at 
this  point,  but  the  fact  lama  man  should 
never  enter  into  the  hiring  process.  A t least  • 
two  employers  on  this  campus  disagree 
with  male  clerks.  Reverse  discrimination 
must  be  prevented  as  well  as  discrimina- 
tionagainsl  women.  ” (Anonymous  census 
comment) 

Recommendations: 

■ The  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office  should  work  with  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning  and  Salary 
Administration  and  Records  on  further 
analyses  to  determine  the  basis  for  the 
observed  salary  range  differential  be- 
tween female  and  male  employees  at  U 
of  G.  The  salary  range  analysis  done  for 
this  report  should  be  replicated  using 
current  data,  which  encompass  the  im- 
pact of  most  pay  equity  settlements. 
Those  data  should  be  analysed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  additional  factors  listed 
above.  They  should  also  be  used  to 
determine  whether  salary  inequities  are 
concentrated  in  employee  groups  not 
included  in  the  1990/91  pay  equity  set- 
tlements. 

■ Efforts  should  be  made  through 
Employment  Services  and  Training  to 
encourage  the  appointment  of  male 
candidates  to  traditionally  female  oc- 
cupations on  campus.  In  particular,  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  attract  male 
candidates  to  open  clerical  and  super- 
visory positions. 

Particular  efforts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  women  for  permanent  positions 
in  the  areas  of  underrepresentation 
identified  above.  Female  candidates 
who  hold  temporary  positions  in  areas 
where  women  are  underrepresented 
should  be  exempted  from  current 
restrictions  on  the  consideration  of  tem- 
porary employees  as  applicants  for  per- 
manent  jobs.  Conversely,  that 
restriction  should  be  strictly  enforced  in 
cases  where  promotion  of  an  ap- 
propriately trained  female  internal  can- 
didate would  address  a current  area  of 
underrepresentation.  As  outlined  below, 
changes  to  current  restrictions  on  the 
consideration  of  temporary  employees 
or  off-campus  applicants  should  be 
made  immediately  with  respect  to  posi- 
tions not  subject  to  legally  binding 
agreements.  These  changes  should  be 


added  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
University’s  bargaining  position  with 
respect  to  each  pertinent  employee 
group. 

■ The  Employment  Equity  Advisory 
Committee  should  develop  a policy  that 
defines  Guelph’s  obligations  to  provide 
health  and  safety  modifications  to  the 
workplace  and  job  for  pregnant 
employees  and  their  unborn  children. 
That  policy  should  be  communicated  to 
employees  with  supervisory  respon- 
sibility. 

General  policy 
recommendations 
for  staff 

In  addition  to  the  specific  policy  recom- 
mendations outlined  above,  the  employ- 
ment systems  review  yielded  the  following 
general  recommendations  for  changes  to 
the  University’s  employment  systems. 

Recruitment 

■ The  extent  to  which  designated  group 
members  are  represented  in  current 
candidate  pools  should  be  determined 
through  the  development  of  an  ap- 
plicant tracking  system.  Where  few  or 
no  designated  group  members  are  in- 
cluded, appropriate  action  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  their  inclusion. 

■ A statement  clearly  specifying  U of  G’s 
commitment  to  employment  equity 
should  be  included  in  all  internal  and 
external  job  postings. 

■ A formal  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  job  postings  reflect 
bona  fide  occupational  requirements 
only,  including  specification  of  the 
physical  requirements  of  the  job. 

■ In  consultation  with  employee 
group/bargaining  unit  representatives, 
rigorous  and  clear  criteria  should  be  es- 
tablished to  indicate  the  circumstances 
under  which  external  advertisements 
may  be  placed  without  prior  internal 
posting.  Those  criteria  should  encom- 
pass the  recommendations  in  this  report 
with  respect  to  designated  group  mem- 
bers. Simultaneous  internal  and  external 
posting  should  occur  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  of  human  resour- 
ces. 

■ Employment  policies  should  be  altered 
to  permit  immediate  participation  of 
designated  group  members  who  are  not 
U niversity  employees  in  competition  for 
positions  in  occupations  in  which  they 
are  demonstrably  underrepresented. 
The  director  of  educational  and 
employment  equity  and  the  manager  of 
employee  relations  should  initiate  a 
consultative  process  with  the  Employ- 
ment Equity  Census  Task  Force  and 
executives  of  campus  bargaining  units 
and  employee  groups.  The  goal  of  that 
consultation  is  to  implement  similar 
mechanisms  for  recruitment  into  posi- 
tions that  are  governed  by  the  terms  of 
collective  agreements. 

Selection 

■ Personnel  policy  305,  “Non-Dis- 
crimination in  Employment,” should  be 
replaced  with  U of  G’s  employment 
equity  policy. 

■ The  University  should  request  incor- 
poration of  the  employment  equity 
policy  into  each  of  the  other  documents 
that  determine  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  including  the  collective 
agreements. 

■ Random  monitoring  of  the  selection 
process  should  occur  to  ensure  that  the 
rationale  for  hiring  decisions  is  both 
defensible  and  consistent  with  employ- 
ment equity  objectives. 

■ Selection  committees  that  include 
designated  group  members  should  be 
used  as  often  as  possible,  particularly 
when  recruiting  employees  to  positions 
in  which  designated  groups  have  tradi- 
tionally been  underrepresented. 

■ In  requesting  permission  to  recruit, 
departments  should  be  required  to 
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The  University  workforce  and  the  populations  of  Ontario  and  Canada 


University  workforce 
representation 

Population  representation  (%) 

Designated  group 

Per  cent  of  employees 
(95%  confidence  interval) 

Ontario 

Canada 

Total 

Workforce 

Total 

Workforce 

Aboriginal  people 
of  Canada 

.4  to  .7 

>1.9 

1.5 

>2.8 

2.1 

People  with 
disabilities 

1.9  to  2.4 

7.4 

5.5 

7.3 

5.5 

Members  of  visible 
minorities 

5.8  to  6.8 

8.6 

8.4 

6.3 

6.2 

Women 

53.6  to  55.3 

50.8 

45.1 

50.6 

43.9 

The  column  labelled  "Per  Cent  of  Employees"  lists  the  estimated  University  workforce  representation  of  each  group  based  on  the 
employment  equity  census.  The  population  and  workforce  data  for  Ontario  and  Canada  (population  representation  (%))  are 
derived  from  the  1986  Canadian  population  census  and  the  post-census  health  and  activity  limitation  survey. 


describe  the  representation  of  desig- 
nated groups  in  the  department  and  the 
occupational  category  in  question,  the 
availability  of  designated  group  mem- 
bers among  candidates  qualified  for 
such  employment,  and  the  approaches 
to  be  taken  that  will  specifically  target 
candidates  who  are  members  of  under- 
represented groups. 

i Procedures  should  be  established  to  en- 
sure that  search  and  applicant  data  are 
reported  and  reviewed  before  permis- 
sion is  granted  to  negotiate  appoint- 
ments with  selected  candidates.  The 
procedures  now  used  during  faculty 
recruitment  should  serve  as  prototypes. 

■ Measures  of  community  service,  special 
abilities  and  volunteer  experience 
should  be  developed  to  ensure  that  they 
are  recognized,  along  with  education 
and  prior  paid  work  experience,  as 
credentials  for  employment.  The 
University’s  application  form  should  be 
revised  to  encourage  the  listing  of  such 
pertinent  experience.  The  revised  form 
should  be  submitted  to  the  systemic  in- 
vestigation branch  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  it  does  or 
does  not  unnecessarily  screen  out  desig- 
nated group  applicants. 

■ Mechanisms  to  assist  recruiting  depart- 
ments in  evaluating  non-Canadian 
credentials  should  be  developed. 

■ Materials  for  testing  keyboard  skills 
should  be  available  in  various  media  to 
accommodate  applicants’  special  needs. 
A tape  format  for  the  visually  impaired 
is  one  example. 

Training  and  development 

■ Guelph’s  training  policy  should  be 
broadened  to  promote  its  employment 
equity  goals  (i.e.,  to  encompass  special 
outreach  measures  designed  to  accom- 
modate designated  group  employee  dif- 
ferences, not  related  to  competence,  that 
influence  access  to  training  oppor- 
tunities). 

■ A central  fund  should  be  established  to 
provide  career  development  oppor- 
tunities associated  with  attaining 
employment  equity.  Access  to  central- 
ized training  and  career  development 
support  should  be  granted  through  for- 
mal application  procedures,  and  specific 
criteria  should  be  designed  to  ensure 
that  support  is  provided  to  those  with 
pertinent  abilities  who  have  been 
demonstrably  affected  by  systemic  dis- 
crimination. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  work  with  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  to  determine  whether  sys- 
temic factors  such  as  inappropriate  ex- 
clusion of  non-Canadian  educational 
credentials  limit  participation  in  the  tui- 
tion waiver  program  by  designated 
group  employees. 

■ Staff  development  activities  should  be 
reassessed  in  the  context  of  the 
University’s  commitment  to  employ- 
ment equity,  giving  consideration  to 
eliminating  job  level  and  permanent  and 
full-time  status  criteria  for  staff 
development  activities. 

■ Responsibility  for  assessing  and  im- 
plementing recommendations  in  the 
January  1990  position  paper  ‘Staff 
Training  and  Development  for  Employ- 
ment Equity”  should  be  assigned  to  the 
appropriate  administrative  units. 

Upward  mobility 

■ Recruiting  departments  should  be  re- 
quired to  document  their  consideration 
of  appropriately  qualified  internal  can- 
didates before  approval  is  granted  for 
the  appointment  of  an  external  can- 
didate. 

■ Posting  requirements  for  temporary 
vacancies  of  greater  than  six  consecu- 
tive months’  duration  should  be  consis- 
tently enforced. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  survey  employees  to  determine 
who  seeks  and  who  actually  is  afforded 
temporary  development  opportunities. 


This  information  should  be  analysed  by 
designated  group  status,  and  measures 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  identified 
barriers. 

■ Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  co-ordinate  efforts  to  ensure  that 
temporary  placements  are  treated  as 
career  development  opportunities  for 
current  employees.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  qualified 
members  of  visible  minorities  and 
women,  both  permanent  and  contrac- 
tual in  their  current  employment,  are 
considered  as  candidates  for  such  place- 
ments. 

■ For  occupations  where  women  and/or 
members  of  visible  minorities  are  con- 
centrated among  temporary  employees, 
employment  policies  should  be  altered 
to  permit  immediate  consideration  of 
qualified  employees  in  temporary  posi- 
tions who  are  women  and/or  members 
of  visible  minorities  as  candidates  for 
permanent  jobs.  The  director  of  educa- 
tional and  employment  equity  and  the 
manager  of  employee  relations  should 
initiate  a consultative  process  with  the 
Employment  Equity  Census  Task  Force 
and  executives  of  campus  bargaining 
units  and  employee  groups  to  ensure 
extension  of  that  policy  to  positions 
governed  by  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements. 

■ Managers  and  employee  associations 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in 
designing  a new  performance  review 
system.  All  supervisors  should  be  given 
compulsory  training  in  the  constructive 
implementation  of  performance 
reviews. 

■ The  University  should  appoint  a job 
renewal  co-ordinator  whose  respon- 
sibilities would  include  developing  in- 
itiatives to  advance  the  full  participation 
of  designated  group  members  as  U of  G 
employees. 

■ An  information  package  should  be 
designed  to  ensure  that  all  employees 
are  aware  of  the  promotional  process.  It 
should  be  used  to  help  designated  group 
members  gain  access  to  opportunities 
for  training,  career  development  and 
promotion. 

Employee  benefits 

■ The  need  for  multilingual  brochures  and 
information  packages  on  benefit  op- 
tions should  be  assessed. 

Conditions  of  employment 

■ Each  academic  or  administrative 
department  on  campus  should  assess  the 
need  for  the  incumbent  in  each  support 
staff  position  to  adhere  to  a rigid  work 
schedule.  If  flexible  work  schedules 
would  not  interfere  with  University 
operations,  they  should  be  established. 
For  example,  a formal  flexible-hours 
program  might  be  devised  with  bands  of 
‘flex"time  at  either  end  of  the  workday 
in  addition  to  ltore’’hours  of  work  when 
everyone  must  be  present. 

■ The  policy  with  respect  to  flexible  work- 


ing hours  should  be  added  to  the  person- 
nel manual  and  collective  agreements, 
as  negotiated. 

Layoff,  recall,  disciplinary 
action  and  termination 

■ A centralized  system  should  be  used  to 
record  the  numbers  of  laid-off,  reallo- 
cated and  terminated  employees  by 
designated  group  and  employment 
status  (temporary  versus  permanent 
positions,  part-time  versus  full-time 
employment). 

■ Supervisors  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  regular  and  appropriate  conduct 
of  performance  reviews  as  established 
by  performance  review  policy  515, 
probationary  service  policy  309  and  dis- 
ciplinary procedure  policy  312. 

■ By  collecting  and  analysing  pertinent 
data.  Employee  Relations  and  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity 
Office  should  determine  whether  desig- 
nated group  members  are  more  or  less 
likely  than  other  employees  to  receive 
unsatisfactory  performance  reviews. 

■ Employee  Relations  should  establish  a 
monitoring  system  to  determine 
whether  designated  group  members  are 
more  or  less  likely  than  other  employees 
to  have  their  employment  terminated. 

■ Exit  interviews  (i.e.,  an  anonymous  sur- 
vey) should  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  voluntary  employee 
resignations. 

■ A voluntary,  anonymous  self-identifica- 
tion mechanism  should  be  designed  to 
monitor  use  of  the  employee  assistance 
program  (EAP)  by  designated  group 
status. 

■ EAP  representatives  and  counsellors 
should  be  trained  to  ensure  that  in-house 
counselling  is  conducted  with  sensitivity 
to  designated  group  issues,  such  as  sys- 
temic versus  personal  problems,  and 
that  it  reflects  the  University’s  commit- 
ment to  employment  equity  for  all 
employees. 

■ The  TJniversity  Personnel  Policies  and 
Procedures"  seminar  should  be  revised 
to  emphasize  U of  G’s  commitment  to 
employment  and  educational  equity  and 
the  role  of  department  heads  and  super- 
visors in  creating  a workplace  that  wel- 
comes and  accommodates  designated 
group  members. 

General 

recommendations 

The  following  recommendations,  also 
derived  from  the  employment  systems 
review,  apply  to  all  University  employees 
and  positions: 

■ The  employment  kit  offered  by 
Employment  Services  and  Training 
should  be  revised,  following  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  guidelines, 
to  incorporate  a list  of  prohibited  inter- 
view questions  and  address  new  con- 
cerns arising  in  the  context  of  the 
University’s  employment  equity  pro- 
gram. 


All  personnel  involved  in  candidate  in- 
terviews, whether  as  selection  commit- 
tee members  or  on  an  individual  basis, 
should  be  required  to  attend  a workshop 
offered  by  Employment  Services  and 
Training  on  how  to  conduct  interviews 
in  accordance  with  employment  equity 
principles.  Where  possible,  a specific 
workshop  should  be  held  for  members 
of  a particular  selection  committee. 
Managers  should  attend  training  ses- 
sions designed  to  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  managing  in  an  employment  equi- 
ty environment.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  important  role 
that  staff  training  and  development 
programs  for  designated  group 
employees  play  in  the  attainment  of 
employment  equity. 

For  managers  and  supervisors,  par- 
ticipation in  promoting  U of  G’s 
employment  equity  objectives  should  be 
explicitly  considered  a substantial  ele- 
ment of  their  performance  appraisal. 
The  status  of  designated  group  mem- 
bers in  each  unit  should  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  that  commitment. 

The  inclusive  language  policy  adopted 
by  Board  of  Governors  should  be  added 
as  a new  policy  to  the  personnel  manual. 
During  the  collective  bargaining 
process  immediately  following  the  ex- 
piry date  of  each  collective  agreement, 
the  agreement  should  be  revised  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  gender-biased  lan- 
guage. Managers,  chairs  and  directors 
should  be  held  accountable  for  ensuring 
that  University  documents  do  not  in- 
clude inappropriate  gender  or  cultural 
references.  Documents  reviewed  should 
include  those  created  by  individual 
departments  as  well  as  the  central  ad- 
ministration. 

U of  G’s  sexual  harassment  policy  and 
procedures  should  be  extended  to  define 
grounds  for  complaint  and  procedures 
for  complaint  resolution  covering  all 
human  rights  issues  addressed  in  the 
University’s  employment  equity  policy. 
These  policies  and  procedures  should  be 
consistent  with  the  full  range  of 
prohibited  grounds  for  discrimination 
under  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 
They  should  be  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  management,  labor  and 
designated  group  employees,  and 
should  be  disseminated  via  information 
sessions  and  orientation  and  manage- 
ment training  programs  to  promote 
respectful  conduct  of  and  toward  all 
employees.  The  staff  responsible  for  im- 
plementing the  human  rights  policies 
and  procedures  should  include 
aboriginal  people  of  Canada,  people 
with  disabilities,  members  of  visible 
minorities  and  women. 

The  President's  Child-Care  Advisory 
Committee  should  survey  employees  to 
identify  needs  for  extended  on-campus 
child-care  services.  A timetable  for  the 
development  of  required  services  should 
be  established. 
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URIF  encourages 
research  collaboration 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Research  leading  to  economic 
benefits  for  Ontarians  is  the  lead- 
ing priority  for  the  University  Re- 
search Incentive  Fund. 

The  URIF  program,  for  which 
the  next  competition  is  nearing,  is 
designed  to  encourage  collabora- 
tion between  industry  and  univer- 
sities by  matching  corporate  spon- 
sorships of  university  research. 
Since  19S7,  U of  G researchers 
have  received  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion through  the  program  by 
teaming  up  with  industrial  spon- 
sors such  as  Cyanamid,  King 
Agro,  Monsanto,  Digital,  General 
Motors  and  Hoescht. 

And  more  than  ever,  the  URIF 
selection  committee  is  adhering  to 
its  stated  objective  of  supporting 
research  that  has  the  potential  to 
show  economic  benefits  to  the 
province,  especially  within  one  to 
five  years.  This  consideration  in- 
cludes job  possibilities  that  could 
arise  from  the  research  and 
whatever  plans  are  afoot  to 
market  the  results. 

In  addition,  proposals  related  to 
the  environment  are  particularly 
attractive  to  the  committee. 

Traditionally,  as  many  as  60  per 
cent  of  all  URIF  research 
proposals  have  been  successful 
(compared  with  about  20  per  cent 
for  NSERC  and  five  per  cent  for 
SSHRC).  But  competition  is  grow- 
ing. 

According  to  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  for  Research,  the 
following  considerations  are  im- 
portant for  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  competition: 

■ inclusion  of  modelling  and  an 
analytical  approach,  rather 
than  routine  data  gathering, 
testing  or  clinical  trials; 

■ a clear,  well-justified  explana- 
tion of  both  in-kind  contribu- 
tions (with  a budget  breakdown 
for  each  category)  and  expen- 
ses; 

■ clearly  stated  objectives  and 
milestones; 

■ a strong,  well-stated  hypoth- 
esis; and 

■ the  use  of  lay  language  where 
possible,  because  the  evalua- 


tion process  is  not  a peer  review. 
Researchers  applying  to  both 
URIF  and  the  NSERC  univer- 
sity/industry program  should  sub- 
mit different  proposals.  The  same 
research  topic  is  permissible,  but 
the  proposals  should  concentrate 
on  different  phases  of  the  research 
program  or  on  expanding  the  re- 
search. 

URIF  is  organized  under  the 
Premier’s  Council  technology 
fund  and  is  administered  by  the 
research  support  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Proposals  eligible  for  fund- 
ing by  URIF  must  include  a signed 
agreement  between  the  corporate 
partners  and  the  University,  with 
defined  “deliverables”  and 
benefits. 

In  a URIF  application,  the  most 
important  benefit  the  selection 
committee  would  like  to  see  a 
university  gain  is  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge. 

Other  benefits  may  include  es- 
tablishing and  strengthening  in- 
dustrial links  (with  the  possibility 
of  longer-term  benefits),  technol- 
ogy transfer  from  the  classroom  to 
commercial  scale,  enrichment  of 
teaching  programs,  acquisition  of 
equipment,  internal  technology 
transfer  between  faculty,  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  of 
graduates  with  corporate  sponsors 
and  enhancement  of  the 
University’s  research  capacity. 

It  is  also  essential  to  note  cor- 
porate benefits  that  are  expected 
to  emerge  from  the  research. 
These  might  include: 

■ new  products  and  processes; 

■ employment  opportunities; 

■ intellectual  property  develop- 
ment (patents  and  copyrights); 

■ new  competitive  technology; 

■ export  of  goods  and  services; 

■ licensing  of  technology/ 
manufacturing  processes;  and 

■ impact  on  the  environment. 
This  year,  $10  million  has  been 

made  available  through  URIF. 
There  are  three  annual  competi- 
tions; the  next  one  is  slated  one  for 
May  31. 

For  more  URIF  information,  call 
Barbara  Leachman  at  Ext. 
8761. □ 


Around  town 


Heritage  awards 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  seeks 
nominations  for  its  annual  heritage 
awards  honoring  individuals, 
groups,  companies  and  governments 
that  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  preservation,  res- 
toration or  development  of  heritage 
properties,  or  have  put ‘View  life”into 
older  buildings  in  Guelph.  The  dead- 
line for  nominations  is  May  15.  Ap- 
plication forms  are  available  from 
the  council  office  at  10B  Carden  St. 


On  a walkabout 


Youth  orchestra  performs 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra  and 
guest  pianist  Trent  Ujimoto  perform 
May  12  at  3 p.m.  at  Fox  Auditorium. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  door.  For 
more  information,  call  836-4392. 

Tribute  to  artist 

A show  and  sale  of  artwork  by  the 
late  Gordon  Couling,  former  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art,  is  being 
held  at  the  Barber  Gallery,  167  Suf- 
folk St.,  until  May  3 1 . 

Historic  homes  open 

This  year’s  annual  tour  of  historic 
homes  in  Elora  and  Fergus,  spon- 
sored by  the  Elora  Festival,  is  May 
1 1 from  10  a.m.to4  p.m.  Tickets  are 
$10.  For  ticket  information,  call 
846-0331. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  again 
offering  two-hour  historical  walking 
tours  of  the  city,  beginning  May  19. 
There  are  four  Sunday  tours  to 
choose  from.  Cost  is  $2.  For  infor- 
mation, call  the  arts  council  office  at 
836-3280. 


Bowl  for  the  United  Way 

Guelph’s  Towne  and  Country 
Bowlerama  is  sponsoring  a fund- 
raising campaign  for  the  United 
Way  until  June  30.  During  the  ‘Play 
for  the  United  Way’campaign.  any 
bowler  bearing  a special  coupon  can 
donate  all  time  charges  from  the 
Bowlerama  to  the  Guelph  United 
Way.  The  Towne  and  Country  is 
located  in  the  Grange  and  Victoria 
Plaza  and  is  open  24  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week.  □ 


Students  helping  other  students 


B.A.Sc.  student  Julie  Robinson  and  BA  student 
Christine  Rogers  are  this  year’s  recipients  of  the 
Lin  Coburn  Award  for  outstanding  service  in  the 
peer  helper  program  in  the  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre.  The  award  is  named  for  Lin 
Coburn,  who  initiated  the  peer  helper  program  in 


1 984.  The  award  was  created  in  1 989  to  recognize 
peer  helpers  who  are  also  involved  in  other  cam- 
pus activities  and  have  high  scholastic  achieve- 
ment From  left  Julie  Robinson,  Lin  Cobum  and 
Christine  Rogers. 
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Women ’s  studies  make 
a difference  on  campus 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

The  women’s  studies  program 
is  an  important  part  of  the 
University’s  curriculum.  That’s  the 
message  the  program  committee 
gave  to  deans,  chairs  and  directors 
at  a seminar  last  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
raise  awareness  of  the  program  on 
campus  and  to  discuss  relevant  is- 
sues, says  Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert, 
Psychology,  co-ordinator  of  the 
program. 

When  the  program  started  in  the 
fall  of  1979.  it  was  one  of  only  a 
handful  in  the  country.  There  are 
now  more  than  two  dozen  similar 
programs  on  Canadian  campuses. 

It  was  only  this  past  year,  how- 
ever, that  the  University  ad- 
ministration provided  financial 
support,  with  more  funds  expected 
this  year  through  the  education  en- 
hancement fund. 

Over  the  years.  Boehnert's  depart- 
ment has  provided  the  bulk  of  sup- 
port for  the  program.  Occasional 
funding  has  come  from  the  colleges 
of  Arts  and  Social  Science  and  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic. 

Students  in  the  BA  program  can 
pursue  a general  major  or  honors 
minor  in  women’s  studies.  Specific 
interdisciplinary  courses  include  an 
introduction  to  women’s  studies,  a 
seminar  on  women’s  issues  and  a 
course  entitled  “Gender  and 
Knowledge.” 

There  are  also  more  than  a dozen 
courses  dealing  with  gender  issues 
in  literature,  sociology,  history, 
psychology  and  other  disciplines. 

Important  contribution 

Prof.  Janet  Wood,  Microbiology, 
past  co-ordinator  of  employment 
and  educational  equity,  told  the 
seminar  participants  that  women  s 
studies  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  educational  equity. 

Including  a focus  on  gender  in 
courses  is  one  route  toward  raising 
awareness  of  the  systemic  barriers 
that  exist  for  many  groups  that  have 
traditionally  been  excluded  from 


the  academic  mainstream,  she  said. 

Wood  noted  that  women  are  now 
present  in  rising  numbers  in  areas 
that  have  been  traditionally  male- 
dominated,  such  as  the  sciences. 
She  recalled  being  one  of  only  two 
women  in  a class  of  500  when  she 
took  introductory  physics  at  univer- 
sity. 

Having  courses  that  specifically 
examine  the  influence  of  gender 
and  the  role  of  women  “are  a valida- 
tion of  women’s  experience,  and 
contribute  to  academe  as  a whole,” 
she  said. 

Wood  added  that  women  “have  a 
particular  role  to  play  as  advocates 
for  groups  that  have  been  tradition- 
ally excluded,  as  we  move  from  a 
requirement  for  access  to  a require- 
ment for  equal  participation  to  a 
role  in  deciding  how  the  institution 
changes.” 

Women,  men  benefit 

Both  women  and  men  benefit 
from  women’s  studies,  said  Prof. 
Judy  Myers  Avis,  Family  Studies, 
who  specializes  in  a feminist  ap- 
proach to  issues  in  marriage  and 
family  therapy.  People  must  be 
aware  of  the  societal  forces  and 
values  that  shape  gender  roles  and 
should  question  those  traditional 
values,  she  said. 

“In  fact,  in  addition  to  women’s 
studies  classes,  gender  should  be  in- 
corporated into  all  courses  so  stu- 
dents can  become  more  skilled  in 
gender-awarenesscritique." 

Myers  Avis  also  suggested  a 
course  in  gender  issues  might  be 
considered  a requirement  for 
graduation. 

Iteka  Weeda,  a visiting  professor 
from  the  University  of  Groningen  in 
the  Netherlands,  outlined  for  semi- 
nar participants  the  status  of 
women’s  studies  in  her  country, 
where  the  1 2 universities  all  have 
women’s  studies  departments  with 
one  or  two  dedicated  faculty  work- 
ing with  faculty  from  other  depart- 
ments. 

Co-operation  across  department 
lines  heavily  influences  the  success 
of  women’s  studies,  she  said.  □ 


UGSA  accepts 
equity  decision 

The  University  of  Guelph  Staff 
Association  has  voted  62  per 
cent  in  favor  of  accepting 
without  challenge  the  decision  of 
the  Ontario  Pay  Equity  Commis- 
sion on  two  unresolved  issues  re- 
lated to  the  University  and  the 
association. 

The  issues  focused  on  retroac- 
tive payments  on  the  pay  equity 
adjustment  for  affected 
employees  from  Jan.  I to  Dec. 
31,1 990.  and  a determination  of 
the  male  comparator  for  mem- 
bers of  technical  staff  III  - □ 


Spraying  to 
cease  near 
children 

Complaints  from  parents  about 
chemical  spraying  for  weed  control 
near  the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre 
last  week  have  prompted  the  Univer- 
sity to  cease  using  chemical  her- 
bicides near  the  centre,  says  Mike 
Bladon,  head  of  Grounds  and 
Vehicle  Services. 

The  spraying  with  Roundup  her- 
bicide, which  is  used  on  campus  be- 
cause of  its  low  demonstrated  risk, 
was  done  outside  the  fenced 
playground  area.  As  a precaution, 
the  children  at  the  centre  were  kept 
indoors  throughout  the  day. 

The  University  regrets  any  con- 
cern created  by  the  spraying,  says 
Bladon.  More  information  about  the 
herbicide  used  is  available  to 
parents  on  request.  □ 

Dog  show  returns 

OVC  will  host  its  second  annual  dog 
show.  Pet  Trust  SuperMatch  ’91, 
Sept.  21.  The  all-breed  conforma- 
tion and  obedience  show  will  be 
judged  by  a panel  of  Canada’s  top 
professional  handlers  and  trainers. 
The  event  will  also  feature  eye,  skin, 
blood  and  hearing  certification 
clinics.  For  registration  information, 
contact  ProShows,  PO  Box  1 19, 
Princeton  N0J  I V0,  458-4518,  fax 
458-4074,  or  call  4 16-283-2653.  □ 
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Calendar 


May  9 to  22 


Thursday,  May  9 

U of  G Tennis  Club  - The  club  is 
holding  registration  from  1 1 a.m.to 
2 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard.  For 
more  information,  call  Prof.  Reggie 
Lo,  Microbiology,  Ext.  3363. 

Friday,  May  10 

Politics  Lecture  - The  Department 
of  Political  Studies  is  presenting  a 
lecture  on  “Ethical  Reform  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons"  by 
Maureen  Mancuson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  034. 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Pianists 
James  Anagnoson  and  Leslie 
Kinton  kick  off  the  festival’s 
weekend  marking  the  bicentenary 
of  Mozart’s  death  with  a recital 
featuring  the  composer’s  works.  It 
starts  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  1 1 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  Or- 
ford  String  Quartet  is  giving  one  of 
its  final  performances  at  War 
Memorial  Hall  at  8 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Sunday,  May  12 

Cycling  Club  - A 70-kilometre  ride 
to  Campbell ville  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off- 
road ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  Etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Catherine 
Wilson’s  Trio  Vivant  performs  at 
the  popular  1 1 a.m.  brunch  and  3 
p.m.  tea  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gerald 
Neufeld,  Music,  perform  Mozart 


Catherine  Wilson's  T rio  Vivant  performs  on  Mother’s  Day  May  1 2 as  part 
of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 


litanies  and  works  by  Britten,  Elgar 
and  Ridout  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church 
ofOurLady.  For  ticket  information, 
call  82 1-7570. 

Monday,  May  13 

General  Meeting  - The  U of  G Ten- 
nis Club  is  holding  its  first  general 
meeting  of  the  season  at  6:30  p.m. 
in  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  222. 

Tuesday,  May  14 

Colloquium  - The  Animal  Biotech- 
nology Centre  and  the  Centre  for 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock 
are  sponsoring  a talk  by  Marcel 
Taverne  of  the  department  of  herd 
health  and  reproduction  at  the  State 
University  of  Utrecht  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  will  discuss  “Trans- 
vaginal.  Ultrasound  Guided 
Collection  of  Oocytes,  Follicular 
Fluid  and  Fetal  Fluids  in  the  Bovine” 
at  11:10  a.m.  in  Biomedical  Scien- 
ces 1642. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Guest  speaker  Wiebe  Koops 
of  the  animal  breeding  department 
at  the  Agricultural  University  in 
Wageningen,  Netherlands,  will  ex- 


INTRODUCING  to  our  regular  menu 
ROLLED  GRAPE  LEAVES  tilled  wilh  minced  meat  and  rice 
ON  SPECIAL  ORDER  -Lebanese appetizers 
-Lebanese  couscous 
-Lebanese  rice  with  chicken 
DINE  IN  OR  TAKE  OUT 

MON.-WED.  11-8  THURSn  FRI.  11-9  SAT.  11-5 

245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South 

(Shooters  Plaza)  (51 9)  824-0657 


The  Security  of  Government  Bonds 
Lower  Taxes 

Let  me  show  you  how 
government  bonds  can 
reduce  your  tax  bill. 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and 
receive  a complimentary 
book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax 
Y ou  Pay,  written  by  the  tax 
experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Address.  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


(Res)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Twsled  investment  advice  since  I92t 


plore  “Animal  Husbandry  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Environment:  What 
About  the  Dairy  Farms  in  the 
Netherlands?"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
Workshop  - Business  professor  Jim 
Erskine  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  leads  a workshop 
on  “Teaching  with  Cases”  at  1 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  132.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Mei-Fei 
Elrick,  Ext.  3522. 


Wednesday,  May  1 5 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Semi- 
nar - Marcel  Taverne  of  the  State 
University  of  Utrecht  in  the  Nether- 
lands speaks  on  “Pseudopregnancy 
of  Goats”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  spring 
seminar  series  begins  with  Prof. 
Anthony  Clarke,  Microbiology, 
discussing  ‘The  O-Acetylation  of 
Peptdoglycan  in  Proteus  Mirablis: 
Evidence  for  N— O Transacetyla- 
tion” at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 
Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
CyclingCIub  - A 32-km  novice  ride 
to  Hespeler  leaves  at  5 p.m  from  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Colloquium  - Wiebe  Koops  of  the 
Agricultural  University  in 
Wageningen,  Netherlands,  discus- 
ses “Multiphasic  Production  Func- 
tions in  Animal  Science”  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306. 

U of  G Summer  Chorale  - The 
chorale,  under  the  direction  of 
Sandor  Szabo,  is  holding  its  first  re- 
hearsal at  7:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
203.  The  major  work,  Mozart’s 
Mass,  and  other  works  by  Brahms, 
Kodlay  and  Brittam  will  be  per- 
formed July  17.  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  should  call  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  at  Ext.  3127. 


Thursday,  May  16 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  Book- 
shelf Cinema  is  featuring  two 
showings  of  the  silent  screen  classic 
The  General  starring  Buster 
Keaton,  with  live  keyboard  accom- 
paniment by  William  O’Meara,  at  7 
and  9 p.m.  For  ticket  information, 
call  82 1-7570. 

Friday,  May  17 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Canadian  Saxophone  Quintet  per- 
forms works  by  Bach,  Howard 
Cable  and  Arthur  Frankenpohl  at  8 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Sunday,  May  19 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 59-km  ride  to  the  Elora 
Gorge.  Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors 
at  1 0 a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  35  to 
55  km  leaves  from  Bicycles,  Etc.  at 
10  a.m. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  Trio 
Mio  brings  its  blend  of  humor  and 
music  to  The  Arboretum  Centre  for 
two  shows  at  2 and  4 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 


For  sale 

1978  Saab,  two-door,  good  body, 
needs  rad  fan,  1 70,000  km,  as  is,  Les, 
Ext.  3918. 


Deluxe  self-propelling  Lawn  Boy  with 
grass  bag;  medicine  cabinet  with  mirror, 
822-7394. 


Bushnell  spectator  binoculars,  8 x 40 
WA,  good  for  birdwatching,  824-1057 
evenings  and  weekends. 


CCM  stair  climber,  computer  displays; 
Pentax  35mm  camera,  focus-free,  built- 
in  electronic  flash,  837-3497. 


1986  Toyota  Tercel  wagon,  automatic, 
new  tires  and  muffler;  mechanical  toilet, 
almost  new,  Ext  6449  or  821  -5962. 


Haviland  China  tea  set,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
design;  two  linen  tablecloths;  white  linen 
damask  tablecloth;  eight  hand- 
crocheted  tablemats  and  stretch  board; 
two  blue  wool  blankets,  836-1163. 


Kelvinator  built-in  dishwasher,  harvest 
gold,  821  -9401  after  5 p.m. 


1 981  Mazda  GLC,  four-door,  easily  cer- 
tified; 1983  Ford  Mustang,  no  rust, 
50,000  miles,  certified,  John,  856-4026. 

Ladies'  all-weather  coat,  size  7/8;  off- 
white  chiffon  wedding  dress,  size  9/10; 
medium-sized  luggage,  822-3129. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  in  Hespeler, 
close  to  401,  20  minutes  to  campus, 
658-4530  evenings  and  weekends. 

1 989  Dodge  Aries,  air,  rustproofing  (es- 
tate sale).  Ext  3078  or  824-7779. 


1 976  Prowler  trailer,  23-foot  double  tan- 
dem, sleeps  seven,  air  conditioner, 
leave  message  at  824-21 89. 


Four-year-old  bay  gelding,  good  dis- 
position; western  saddle,  Mary,  Ext 
4309  or  822-7735. 


Motorola  8000M  hand-held  portable 
cellular  phone,  battery  and  carrier  case, 
brand  new,  best  offer,  Ext  2704. 


Roof  rack  to  carry  two  bicycles  on  car 
with  gutters,  travel  bicycle  bag;  indoor 
training  rollers  for  bicycles,  821  -21 87. 


1977  Chrysler;  1982  Nissan  Stanza, 
five-door;  1 974  MGB;  truck  cap  6'  by  7' 
and  60’  by  78  ,823-2396  after  6 p.m.  or 
1-742-1161. 

Single  bed,  wooden  desk,  wooden 
bifold  door,  rocking  chair,  upright 
freezer,  couch  and  chair,  824-7314 
after  6 p.m.  or  Box  1 76  OVC. 


1982  Mercury  Lynx,  automatic,  air, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  will  certify, 
Ext  4634  or  853-3587. 


Classifieds 


Kitchen  table  and  four  chairs,  Terry,  Ext 
8748. 

Light  and  medium  high-quality  maple 
syrup,  Jeff,  Ext.  8770. 

Beaumark  self-cleaning  oven,  used 
one  year,  Janet,  Ext.  2776  or  821  -5358. 

Needlecraft  kits,  Creative  Circle  and 
others,  half  original  price,  Maryann,  Ext. 
8310. 

1988  Isuzu  Trooper,  automatic,  power 
steering  and  brakes,  air,  56,000  km; 
1986  Ford  Escort  EXP,  five-speed, 
power  steering,  brakes  and  mirrors, 
cruise,  Ext.  6251  or  821  -651 9. 

Four-level  sidesplit  house  on  one-third 
acre,  old  University  area,  836-6874. 

Vanilla  and  chocolate  ice  cream,  Room 
025,  Food  Science  building,  during 
working  hours. 

1988  Honda  Accord  EXI,  certified, 
50,000  km,  five-speed,  power  roof  and 
windows,  763-7734  after  6 p.m. 

Ladies'  10-speed  Peugeot  bicycle, 
leave  message  at  837-1 526. 

For  rent 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rock- 
wood,  $1 ,000  a month  negotiable  plus 
utilities,  available  July  1 , 856-451 9. 

Three-bedroom  cottage  with  private 
waterfront  in  Haliburton  Highlands, 
available  weekly  in  July  and  August, 
824-9273. 

Modern  three-bedroom  house,  backs 
on  to  conservation  area,  close  to  cam- 
pus, $1 ,200  a month  plus  utilities,  refer- 
ences required,  Ext  3781 . 

Four-bedroom  home  in  Harriston, 
newly  renovated,  all  appliances,  two-  to 
three-year  lease,  no  pets,  $750  a month 
plus  utilities,  338-3734. 

Partially  furnished  house  in  central 
location,  suitable  for  six  students, 
$1,275  a month;  house  or  rooms  for 
summer  sublet,  price  negotiable,  Ext. 
4774  or  822-0764  evenings. 

Furnished  basement  semi-apartment 
for  non-smoker,  female  preferred, 
weekdays  only,  $350  a month,  available 
fall  1 991 , Ext.  6449  or  821  -5962. 

Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage  on  in- 
land lake  in  Bruce  Peninsula,  available 
weekly  in  July  and  August,  Ext  21 88  or 
836-1397. 

Two  bedrooms  in  private  home,  utilities 
and  cable  included,  use  of  all  facilities, 
$250  and  $350  a month,  763-2456. 

Two  bedrooms  in  townhouse,  $140  a 


month  plus  utilities,  available  May  1 to 
Aug.  31 , close  to  campus,  836-3425. 


Furnished  apartment  in  private  home, 
separate  entrance,  shared  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  $300  a month,  Ext.  4163  or 
824-1 905  between  6 and  7 p.m. 

One-bedroom  apartment  near  College 
and  Hanlon  for  two  female  non- 
smokers  for  June  1 , Fran,  836-9797. 

Quiet,  clean  house  for  non-smoker, 
near  campus,  on  bus  route,  parking, 
available  immediately,  Jay,  836-5484. 

Spacious  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  with  sauna,  woodstove,  sun- 
room,  parking  for  one,  836-3499. 

Wanted 

Waterfront  cottage  for  responsible  fami- 
ly of  four  with  dog,  to  rent  July  20  to  Aug. 
3,  good  fishing,  swimming  desirable, 
Lynn,  Ext.  4142,  or  Greg,  836-7880. 

Ride  to  Windsor  on  weekends,  will 
share  gas,  Barb,  Ext  3816. 


Brownie  uniform,  size  10  or  12,  and 
Brownie  camp  uniform,  821  -9401  after 
5 p.m. 

Large  interdepartmental  envelopes, 
Communications  Services,  Johnston 
Hall,  Room  034. 


House  to  rent  for  older  couple,  Sept.  1 
to  mid-December,  or  to  exchange  with 
athree-bedroom  house  in  Victoria,  B.C., 
824-7604  evenings  until  1 1 p.m. 


Old  cedar  chest  or  blanket  box,  white 
24  stove  and  24'  range  hood  with  self- 
cleaning oven,  white  dishwasher,  all  in 
good  condition,  Maryann,  Ext.  8310. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  for  non- 
smokers,  reasonable  rent,  not  a sublet, 
references  available;  second-hand 
bicycle,  Ext.  221 2 or  821  -5660. 


Available 


Lawn  care,  fertilizing  and  landscaping; 
drywall,  taping  and  texturing,  contracts 
available,  Geoff  or  Dean,  837-21 38. 


Babysitting  by  mother  of  two  in  my 
home,  French  family,  fenced  yard,  hot 
lunches,  beginning  August,  Ext.  3942. 


Private  English  lessons  with  trained 
tutor,  reasonable  prices;  essay  editing, 
Alice,  837-2325  evenings. 


Thank  you 


Thank  you  to  everyone  who  attended 
my  retirement  reception  or  sent  best 
wishes.  Special  thanks  to  the  people  in 
the  School  of  Continuing  Education 
who  put  it  all  together.  Laura  Peters. 
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New  era  dawns  for  food  and  nutrition 


Welcome  to  U of  G ! 

Another  road  in  agriculture  has 
led  to  U of  G,  Over  the  Victoria 
Day  weekend,  some  200 
Agriculture  Canada  employees 
will  move  into  their  new 
regional  headquarters  in  the  Re- 
search Park  on  Stone  Road 
West.  Offices  will  open  for  busi- 
ness May  21. 

Most  of  the  employees  are 
being  relocated  from  AgCan’s 
Yonge  Street  office  in  Toronto. 

There  are  six  units  in  the  new 
building  — the  food  products 
and  inspection  branch,  agri- 
food development  branch, 
human  resources  branch, 
finance  and  resource  manage- 
ment directorate,  real  property 
and  corporate  management 
directorate,  and  the  Farm  Debt 
Review  Board. 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for 
the  building's  official  opening. 

Copies  of  At  Guelph  will  be 
available  each  week  at  a drop- 
off spot  in  the  new  building.  □ 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

Calling  it  “a  historic  moment  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,”  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Ian  Murray  joined 
President  Brian  Segal  and  a host  of 
industry,  government  and  media 
representatives  in  Toronto  last  week 
for  the  launch  of  a $ 10-million  capi- 
tal campaign  to  support  new  food 
and  nutrition  research  and  education 
initiatives. 

Murray  told  the  gathering  that  the 
campaign,  which  will  support  a 
major  three-phase  addition  to  the 
Food  Science  building  and  the  meat 
science  facility,  means  Guelph  is 
taking  an  unprecedented  lead  in 
helping  Canada  meet  challenges 
presented  by  global  competition. 

”1  can  say  unequivocally  that  inter- 
national competition  has  never 
been  more  fierce  and  the  Canadian 
food  business  must  be  as  competi- 
tive as  possible.  That  means  we 
must  work  together  to  foster  a co- 
operative spirit.  We  have  to  pool 
Canadian  resources  to  make  things 
happen  in  Canada,  where  they 
shouldbe.” 

Murray  noted  that  the  Guelph  in- 
itiative is  a bright  light  in  the  current 
economic  downturn. 

"We’ve  talked  our  way  into  a 
recession,  and  in  the  food  industry, 
there  are  relatively  few  people 
doing  something  about  it,"  said 
Murray,  who  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Nestle 
Enterprises  Ltd. 

“We  have  to  work  and  get  our- 
selves out  of  that  situation.  I’m 
pleased  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  can  make  a meaningful 
contribution  and  play  a role  in 
reversing  some  stubborn  economic 
conditions.  It’s  a fact  that  research 


At  the  launch  of  U of  G’s  $1 0-million  capital  campaign 
to  support  new  food  and  nutrition  research  are,  from 
left  to  right:  Graham  Richards  of  OMAF,  David  Lees  of 


Canada  Packers,  President  Brian  Segal,  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Ian  Murray,  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin  and  Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


creates  jobs,  through  the  transfer  of 
technology,  which  leads  to  new  in- 
dustry.” 

Murray  said  U of  G is  renowned 
worldwide  for  its  leadership  role  in 
agrifood  research  and  education 
and  has  a long  history  of  research 
partnerships  with  industry  and 
government,  particularly  through 
its  agreement  with  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

‘Today,  we’re  seeing  those 
partnerships  go  one  step  further, 
into  the  global  community,”  he  said. 
“Frankly,  we’re  not  in  great  shape  to 
handle  that  situation,  so  I’m  fully 
supportive  of  the  University’s  ef- 
forts to  play  a leading  role  and  make 


Director  of  human 
resources  named 


Jane  Watt,  senior  director  of 
human  resources  at  Victoria 
Hospital  in  London,  has  been 
named  U of  G’s  director  of  human 
resources.  She  will  take  up  the  posi- 
tion June  24. 

Personnel  will  be  renamed  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources 
when  Watt  takes  over,  says 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration,  says. 

The  name  change  was  a recom- 
mendation made  in  Phase  1 of  the 
review  of  non-academic  units,  but 
it  was  decided  to  hold  off  on  the 
official  name  change  until  the  new 
director  was  appointed,  he  says. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  Watt 
will  become  a regular  member  of 
the  Executive  Group  so  that 
human  resources  issues  and  policy 
receive  the  attention  they  warrant. 

Watt  holds  an  honors  psychology 
degree  from  York  University, 
specializing  in  human  resources 
development.  As  director  of 
employment  services  at  Victoria 
Hospital  for  10  years,  she  was 
responsible  for  recruitment,  pay 
and  benefits  administration, 


employee  record  keeping,  clas- 
sification, special  projects  and  ad- 
vising senior  management  on 
organizational  health  and 
management  performance.  She 
administered  a $l-million 
departmental  budget  and  a $130- 
million  payroll. 

In  her  current  position  at  Vic- 
toria, Watt  is  responsible  for  the 
operational  activities  of  employ- 
ment services  and  hospital  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  library,  printing  and 
visual  services.  Her  mandate  in- 
cludes establishing  strategic  direc- 
tions, philosophy,  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  performance  standards. 

She  is  also  responsible  for  the  fis- 
cal performance  of  all  reporting 
departments  and  contributes  to  the 
long-range  planning  processes  at 
the  hospital. 

Before  entering  the  human 
resources  field,  Watt  trained  as  a 
registered  nurse,  was  a nursing  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  lecturer 
at  Laurentian  University  and 
served  as  clinical  co-ordinator  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 


Jane  Watt 


Ferguson  says  Watt  will  bring  to 
the  University  a broad  range  of 
experience  in  the  human  resources 
field,  including  hands-on  ex- 
perience as  a project  leader  and 
senior  management  adviser  on  pay 
equity  and  employment  equity 
projects. 

Watt  says  she  is  excited  about 
coming  to  Guelph.  “The  people  I 
have  met  so  far  are  warm  and 
friendly,  and  this  is  reassuring,”  she 
says. 

She  succeeds  former  director  of 
personnel  Roy  Pella,  who  is  on 
long-term  disability.  Personnel’s 
acting  director,  Vic  Reimer,  will 
return  to  the  department.  □ 


things  happen.” 

That  imperative  was  reflected  at 
the  podium  by  others  who  joined 
Murray  as  inaugural  supporters  of 
the  campaign.  They  include 
Canada  Packers  Inc.,  which 
donated  $1  million  in  laboratory 
supplies,  equipment  and  scientific 
journals;  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  which  contributed 
$1.5  million  towards  construction 
of  the  Food  Science  building  addi- 
tion; and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  the 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  of 
Ontario,  which  provided  $ 1 million 
in  advanced  food  technology  equip- 
ment. 

David  Lees,  president  of  Canada 
Packers’  Processed  Foods  Group, 
said  his  company  believes  Guelph 
can  be  a rallying  point  for  Canadian 
competitiveness  in  the  agrifood  in- 
dustry, given  the  variety  of  firms 
and  ministries  locating  orrelocating 
here  and  the  breadth  of  research 
knowledge  in  place  and  developing. 

“If  there  are  more  research 
partnerships  created  like  the  one 
we’re  seeing  today,”  he  said, 
“Canada  will  be  in  a much  better 
position  for  research  development 
growth." 

Lees  said  Canada  Packers’  con- 
tribution is  consistent  with  the 
company's  policy  of  supporting  re- 
search where  it  can  be  done  the  best. 
“In  Canada,  we  believe  that  means 
supporting  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,”  he  said. 

Representing  Richard  Allen,  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities, 
Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher  said 
the  support  from  MCU  “will  add  to 
the  University  of  Guelph’s  stature  as 
an  academic  institution  and  make  it 
a unique  place  for  food  and  nutri- 
tion research  and  education." 

He  said  the  recession  and  adjust- 
ments under  free  trade  “have 
created  uncertainty.  What  will  pull 
us  through  is  initiatives  like  this." 

Graham  Richards,  OMAF’s  assis- 
tant deputy  minister  of  the  food  in- 
dustry division,  said  his  ministry  “is 
very  committed  to  working  with  the 
University  and  industry  toward  a 
healthy  food  economy."  He  said  the 


food-processing  industry  must  stay 
technologically  up  to  date  to  com- 
pete and  reap  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nology transfer,  a need  that  sparked 
OMAF’s  support  of  this  initiative 
with  advanced  food-processing 
equipment. 

Murray  and  Lees  openly  invited 
other  industry  officials  to  support 
the  campaign. 

The  new  initiatives  in  food  and 
nutrition  research  and  teaching 
were  driven  by  the  Guelph  Food 
Council,  chaired  by  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin.  The  council  has  iden- 
tified three  vital  areas  of  research: 
nutrition;  advanced  food  technol- 
ogy; and  business,  consumer  and 
regulatory  issues. 

In  addition,  the  University  will  ex- 
pand its  continuing  education  pro- 
gram to  improve  and  update  the 
skills  of  those  already  in  the 
agrifood  workforce. 

“Guelph  has  traditionally  been  a 
powerhouse  at  providing  skilled 
graduates  for  the  food  industry,” 
said  McLaughlin.  “We’re  now  in  the 
era  of  lifelong  learning.  Expansion 
of  food  and  nutrition  research  and 
education  will  encourage  people  to 
return  to  the  University  for  upgrad- 
ing." 

The  18,000-square-foot  addition 
to  the  Food  Science  building  repre- 
sents the  first  of  three  phases 
planned  for  the  building.  Construc- 
tion will  start  next  month.  □ 


What’s  the  news? 

With  convocation  fast  approaching  — 
it  runs  from  June  4 to  7 — we’re  on  the 
lookout  for  newsworthy  stories  that 
could  be  used  in  At  Guelph  or  sent  out 
to  the  media 

We’re  not  just  looking  for  the  un- 
usual — like  a husband  and  wife  con- 
vocating  together  or  the  fourth 
generation  of  a family  to  graduate 
from  U of  G.  We  also  want  to  hear 
about  any  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments that  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
stories,  call  At  Guelph  at  Ext.  3864.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Jeffrey 
Smith,  Food  Science,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
May  24  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  206  of  the 
Food  Science  building. 

The  thesis  is“A  Structure-Function 
Study  of  the  Aspartyl  Proteinase 
from  the  Fungus  Mucor  Miehei:  Ef- 
fect of  Chemical  Modification  of 
Charge  and  Hydrophobicity.” 
Smith’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Rick  Yada. 
Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 

Positions 

elsewhere 

Laurentian  University  seeks  a co- 
director for  the  Northern  Health 
Human  Resource  Research  Unit  it  is 
sponsoring  with  Lakehead  Univer- 
sity. Applicants  should  submit  a let- 
ter of  interest  and  curriculum  vitae 
to  Dean  Pierre  Roberge,  Faculty  of 
Professional  Schools,  Laurentian 
University,  Ramsey  Lake  Road, 
Sudbury,  OnL  P3E2C6.  □ 
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Students 

honored 

The  Department  of  Nutrition- 
al Sciences  recently  held  its 
annual  student  awards  presen- 
tation ceremony.  The  Brian  L. 
Walker  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, presented  by  Karen 
Walker,  went  to  Helen  De 
Salis  and  Jennifer  Ross. 

Dorothy  Ireton  received  the 
Isabella  Anderson  Conway 
Memorial  Scholarship  from 
Charles  Abbott-Conway. 
Recipient  of  the  Hugh  D. 
Branion  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, presented  by  awards 
committee  chair  Prof.  Laura 
Nagy,  was  Martha  Goodfel- 
low.  Mary  Casale  received  an 
award  for  the  highest  lab 
grade  in  the  course  71-319, 
presented  by  Joan  Goddard. 

In  the  front  row,  from  left  to 
right,  are:  Mary  Casale, 
Dorothy  Ireton,  Jennifer  Ross 
and  Martha  Goodfellow. 
Back  row:  Prof.  Laura  Nagy, 
Joan  Goddard,  Charles  Ab- 
bott-Conway, Helen  De  Salis 
and  Karen  Walker. 


OSAP  changes  aim  to  treat  students  more  fairly 


Ontario's  student  assistance  pro- 
gram has  been  adjusted  to  reflect 
increases  in  student  costs  and  make 
programs  fairer.  Because  of  the 
changes,  students  will  now  be 
treated  more  equitably,  says  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  changes  include: 

■ The  OSAP  program  will  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  tuition  fee  in- 
creases, and  students  will  receive 
a five-per-cent  increase  in  allow- 
able costs  to  offset  escalating 
living  costs. 

■ Grant  maximums  for  students 
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with  disabilities  will  be  increased 
to  $3,550,  to  help  them  cover  dis- 
ability-related expenses  they 
cannot  meet  under  current  grant 
maximums.  Present  maximums 
generally  vary  from  $1,550  to 
$2,550,  depending  on  the 
student’s  circumstances. 

■ Married  students  with  children 
will  benefit  from  an  improved 
child-care  allowance.  The  new 
allowance  for  each  child  will  be 
$700  per  term,  compared  with 
the  previous  allowance  of  $100 
per  term. 

■ Contributions  expected  from  the 
spouses  of  married  students  will 
be  decreased  to  the  same  level  as 
those  expected  from  the  parents 
of  dependent  students.  In 
1990/91,  for  example,  a couple 
earning  $28,000  was  expected  to 
contribute  about  $3,900.  In 
1991/92,  that  same  couple  will 
be  expected  to  contribute  about 
$1,100. 

■ OSAP  residency  requirements 
for  students  who  are  permanent 
residents  will  be  the  same  as 
those  for  Canadian  citizens.  Pre- 
viously, in  certain  situations,  per- 
manent residents  faced  more 
stringent  criteria  than  did 
Canadian  citizens. 

■ Part-time  students  will  receive 
larger  transportation  and  per- 
sonal living  allowances.  In  the 
past,  part-time  students  got  a per- 
centage of  the  full-time  al- 
lowance, based  on  the 
percentage  of  a full  course  load 
they  were  taking.  Now  they  will 
receive  the  same  amount  as  full- 


time students. 

■ Changes  to  the  way  Ontario  uses 
the  Canada  student  loans  pro- 
gram will  make  an  extra  $36  mil- 
lion in  loans  available  to  Ontario 
students.  Because  OSAP  will 
now  be  allowing  additional  ex- 
penses, single  students  will 
receive  a $28-per-week  miscel- 
laneous allowance,  and  married 
and  sole-support  parents  will  be 
eligible  for  an  additional  main- 
tenance allowance  of  $634  per 
child  if  they  have  one  or  two 
children  and  $1,248  if  they  have 
three  of  four. 

■ The  number  of  Ontario  graduate 
scholarships  will  be  increased  by 
1 00  from  1 ,200  to  1 ,300  and  the 
amount  of  the  scholarships  will 
be  increased  to  $3,953  from 
$3,766  per  term. 

Allen  also  announced  that  a major 
review  of  OSAP  will  be  undertaken 
in  consultation  with  students,  facul- 
ty, administrators  and  others  with 
an  interest  in  the  program.  It  is  to  be 
completed  by  August  1991.  He 
added  that  the  ministry  intends  to 
implement  major  changes  in  OSAP 
in  time  for  the  1992/93  academic 
year. 

Some  of  the  issues  to  be  covered  in 
the  review  are: 

■ financial  eligibility  criteria; 

■ the  way  student  aid  is  allocated, 
including  an  examination  of  stu- 
dent debt  loads; 

■ measures  to  help  non-traditional 
students,  including  part-time  stu- 
dents, those  with  special  needs, 
single  parents  and  adult  learners. 

‘This  review  will  be  thorough,” 


said  Allen.  “I  am  determined  to  do 
whatever  has  to  be  done  to  make 
access  to  higher  education  fair  and 
equitable  for  all  Ontarians.” 

At  U of  G,  news  of  the  changes  to 
OSAP  has  received  an  unenthusias- 
tic  response.  Garry  Davidson,  assis- 
tant registrar.  Awards,  says  the  only 
substantial  change  he  can  see  in  the 
program  is  in  the  married  student 
assessment. 

That’s  very  positive  and  we’re 
delighted  to  see  it,”  he  says,  “but 
that’s  the  only  major  change  we  see 
sofar." 

The  other  changes  announced  ap- 
pear to  be  short-term  solutions,  says 
Davidson,  who  is  waiting  for  fur- 
ther details  from  the  ministry  before 
he  judges  whether  they  will  have 
any  long-term  effect. 

He  welcomes  the  major  OSAP 
review  announced  by  MCU,  but 
says  he’s  disappointed  at  the  time 
frame  allotted  for  its  completion. 
“There’s  no  way  it  can  be  thorough 
if  it’s  to  be  completed  by  August 
1991,  especially  with  July  and 
August  being  holidays." 

The  time  frame  will  cause  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  receiving  input 
from  students  because  few  are  on 
campus  during  the  summer  months, 
he  says. 

Davidson  says  the  Ontario  As- 
sociation of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators  is  putting  together 
comments  and  recommendations 
in  the  hopes  that  they  will  be 
received  by  the  minister  during  the 
review  period.  □ 


Relationships  focus  of  13th  annual 
Conference  on  Human  Sexuality 


“Improving  Relationships  in  the 
1990s"  is  the  theme  of  the  13th 
annual  Guelph  Conference  on 
Human  Sexuality  to  be  held  June 
17  to  19. 

One  of  the  largest  sexuality  con- 
ferences in  North  America,  it’s  ex- 
pected to  bring  together  800 
teachers,  counsellors,  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Keynote  speakers  are  Eli 
Coleman,  a psychologist,  sex 
therapist  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Joseph 
LoPiccolo.  a psychology  professor 


at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia;  and  Stella  Resnick,  a 
clinical  psychologist  in  private 
practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

Coleman  is  an  internationally 
recognized  lecturer  on  the  topics 
of  sexual  orientation,  chemical  de- 
pendency and  family  intimacy, 
sexual  compulsivity  and  sex 
therapy.  He  is  also  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Psychology  and  Human 
Sexuality.  He  will  open  the  con- 
ference June  17  with  a discussion 
of“The  CompulsiveSearch  forSex 
andlntimacy." 

A recognized  leader  in  the 
development  and  application  of 


techniques  used  in  the  treatment  of 
sexual  problems,  LoPiccolo  is 
author  of  Handbook  of  Sex 
Therapy  and  Becoming  Orgas- 
mic: A Sexual  Growth  Program 
for  Women.  His  topic  June  18  is 
‘Sexual  Relations  in  the  1990s: 
What  Are  the  Issues?” 

Resnick,  who  has  been  writing 
articles  and  leading  seminars  on 
relationship  and  sexual  enrich- 
ment for  20  years,  is  a frequent 
guest  on  radio  and  television  talk 
shows  and  has  written  a book  on 
pleasure.  She  will  speak  June  19 
on  “Reflections  on  Pleasure  and 
Sexual  Fulfilment."  □ 


Letters 
to  the 
editor 


Survey  response 
appreciated 

The  Green  Planning  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  thank  members 
of  the  University  community  for 
their  support  in  responding  to  the 
green  planning  survey.  The  results 
are  now  being  analysed  and  will  be 
published  in  At  Guelph  in  July. 

We’d  also  like  to  thank  Parking 
Administration,  Retail  Operations, 
the  University  Centre  administra- 
tion and  Hospitality  Services  for 
providing  the  gifts  for  our  survey 
raffle. 

Winner  of  the  semester  parking 
permit  was  David  Swayne.  The  $25 
voucher  from  Retail  Operations 
went  to  Amanda  Whitton.  Lunch  for 
two  at  the  Brass  Taps  was  won  by 
Janet  Sampson,  Linda  Hardie  and 
Julie  Walton.  Winners  of  lunch  for 
two  at  the  Whippletree  were  Hanita 
Koblents,  Petra  Demeyere  and 
Shirley  Goemans.  Lunch  for  two  at 
the  Gryphs  Sports  Lounge  went  to 
Lewis  Melville  and  Martin  Gorrits. 

Winners  of  a campus  mess  kit 
were  Andrew  Batchelor,  Sherry 
O’Connor,  David  Handy,  James 
Woodbridge,  Karen  Ingram,  Carrie 
Tanti,  Sue  Smith,  Jo-Anne  Rent, 
Shawn  Staton  and  Barbara  Kinton. 
OPIRG  coffee  mugs  went  to  David 
Thomas,  Michelle  Harris,  Newton 
Francis,  Jeff  Broderick  and 
Caroline  Brookfield. 

The  Green  Planning 

Advisory  Committee 

Thanks  for  support 

Last  week  ended  22  years  of 
employment  for  me  at  U of  G.  Over 
the  course  of  those  years.  I’ve  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  and  working 
with  many  staff  on  this  campus.  As 
the  saying  goes:  “All  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end, "and  this  good 
thing  has  ended. 

Thank  you  for  your  support,  en- 
couragement and  correction.  I can 
leave  the  University  a better  person 
for  these  experiences.  I wish  you  all 
the  best  as  you  continue  to  press  on 
with  the  tasks  at  hand. 

Wayne  Michalski 

Editor's  note:  At  Guelph  welcomes  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  but  cannot  publish 
unsigned  submissions. 
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U of  G ‘missing  out’ 
with  few  women  at  top 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald  brings  a 
diverse  academic  and  political 
background  to  her  new  position  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.  The  former 
MP  also  brings  somedismay  that  she 
is  only  the  third  female  chair  out  of 
a total  of  42  chairs  at  U of  G. 

Although  delighted  with  her  new 
appointment,  McDonald  says  she’s 
disappointed  — although  not 
surprised  — that  there  are  so  few 
female  chairs  and  no  female  vice- 
presidents  or  deans  on  campus. 

“The  University  is  missing  out  on 
competent  people  by  not  having 
women  in  high  positions,”  she  says. 

McDonald  believes  it’s  vital  to 
have  female  leaders  at  a university. 
For  one  thing,  it’s  important  for  stu- 
dents to  have  role  models  of  both 
sexes,  she  says. 

“Women  students  need  to  have 
positive  models.  Without  women 
leaders,  both  men  and  women  stu- 
dents see  a very  out-of-date  picture 
of  the  world.” 

In  addition,  women’s  leadership 
styles  contribute  variety  to  the  ad- 
ministrative and  leadership  process, 
she  says.  “Women  tend  to  be  less 
interested  in  hierarchy  and  more 
practical  in  problem  solving  than 
men.” 

McDonald’s  own  leadership  style 


Recent  changes  in  the  University’s 
parental-leave  policy  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a family  responsibility 
time  policy  are  designed  to  give  U of 
G employees  more  flexibility  and 
options  when  raising  their  families. 

Paid  parental  leave 

Although  the  Ontario  government 
recently  passed  amendments  to  the 
Employment  Standards  Act  chang- 
ing pregnancy-leave  policies,  the 
University  plans  to  enhance  the 
government  requirements  by 
providing  additional  benefits. 

The  Employment  Standards  Act 
provides  1 7 weeks  of  unpaid  preg- 
nancy leave  for  natural  mothers 
who  have  worked  for  the  same 
employer  for  at  least  1 3 weeks.  Nor- 
mally, UIC  benefits  are  provided  for 
1 5 weeks.  In  addition,  under  the  act, 
natural  mothers  are  entitled  to  an 
additional  18  weeks  of  unpaid 
parental  leave.  UIC  benefits  may  be 
provided  for  1 0 of  these  1 8 weeks. 

According  to  the  act,  all  other 
parents  who  have  worked  for  the 
same  employer  for  at  least  1 3 weeks 
are  entitled  to  18  weeks  of  unpaid 
parental  leave.  Ten  weeks  of  UIC 
benefits  are  provided  to  natural  or 
adoptive  parents  to  be  shared  as 
parents  deem  appropriate.  Natural 
mothers  must  begin  this  leave  im- 
mediately following  the  pregnancy 
leave.  Other  parents  must  begin  the 
leave  within  35  weeks  of  the  birth 
or  placement. 

At  U of  G,  however,  regular  full- 
time employees  who  are  natural 
mothers  or  adoptive  parents  will 
receive  17  weeks  of  paid  parental 
leave  — 95  per  cent  of  normal 
salary  less  applicable  UIC  pregnan- 
cy or  parental-leave  benefits  — 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
have  completed  13  weeks  of 
employment  with  the  University. 

Although  revised  UIC  legislation 
has  reduced  the  number  of  weeks  of 
UIC  benefits  for  adoptive  parents 
from  15  to  10,  the  University  will 
continue  to  provide  the  same  benefit 
( 1 7 weeks)  to  adoptive  parents  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  If,  after  the  initial  1 7 
weeks  of  paid  parental  leave,  adop- 
tive parents  choose  to  take  18 
weeks  of  unpaid  parental  leave, 
they  will  not  be  eligible  for  further 


will  likely  reflect  that.  Rather  than 
imposing  her  own  mandate,  she 
says  her  first  objective  is  to  consult 
with  all  members  of  the  department. 

“It’s  not  a question  of  where  I want 
to  take  the  department;  it’s  the 
department  as  a collective  body.” 

As  a staunch  environmentalist, 
McDonald  hopes  to  see  the  environ- 
mental focus  both  of  the  University 
and  the  department  strengthened. 

“We  need  courses  in  the  sociology 
of  the  environment.  My  keen  desire 
is  to  be  involved  in  the  new  B.Sc. 
program  in  the  environmental 
sciences.”  She  believes  thatprogram 
should  involve  sociologists  and 
anthropologists,  not  just  “hard 
scientists.” 

McDonald’s  strong  environmen- 
tal ethic  was  honed  during  a stint  as 
federal  NDP  environment  critic 
while  she  was  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Elected  in  1982  as  MP  for 
Broadview-Greenwood  in  Toronto, 
she  served  the  community  for  six 
years. 

She  has  also  served  as  head  of  the 
public  social  responsibility  unit  for 
the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and 
for  the  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Phase-Out,  a group  she  intends  to 
continue  her  involvement  with. 
That  group’s  goal  is  to  phase  out 
domestic  nuclearactivity  in  Canada 
in  favor  of  energy  conservation  and 
efficiency. 

After  leaving  politics  in  1988, 


UIC  benefits  during  the  initial  10 
weeks  of  the  unpaid  parental  leave. 

Under  U of  G policy,  any  period  of 
leave  will  be  considered  a period  of 
service  with  the  University.  That 
means  employees  who  take  paid 
parental  leave  will  continue  to 
receive  University  benefits  on  a nor- 
mal cost-sharing  arrangement  and 
will  not  forfeit  any  seniority. 

In  addition,  they  will  remain 
eligible  for  merit  increases  based  on 
level  of  performance  and  will  return 
to  the  same  or  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion without  any  loss  of  salary  or 
seniority.  Any  employee  who  takes 
advantage  of  U of  G's  leave  policies 
is  expected  to  return  to  employment 
at  the  University  when  the  period  of 
leave  ends. 

If  further  leave  is  required  or 
desired,  an  employee  may  request 
additional  unpaid  parental  leave  up 
to  a maximum  of  one  year.  This 
additional  leave  will  be  arranged 
according  to  existing  University 
policies  governing  unpaid  personal 
leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  paid  parental 
leave  may  be  voluntarily  shorter 
than  17  weeks  as  long  as  an 
employee  gives  the  University  two 
weeks  notice  of  the  intention  to 
return  to  work. 

Temporary  employees 

Natural  mothers  who  are  tem- 
porary full-  or  part-time  employees 
at  the  University  are  entitled  to  17 
weeks  of  unpaid  pregnancy  leave 
plus  the  additional  1 8 weeks  of  un- 
paid parental  leave  as  long  as  they 
have  been  employed  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  at  least  1 3 weeks. 

Natural  fathers  and  adoptive 
parents  who  are  temporary  full-  or 
part-time  employees  and  who  have 
worked  13  weeks  at  the  University 
are  also  eligible  for  18  weeks  of 
unpaid  parental  leave. 

Benefit  cost  sharing  will  continue 
while  an  employee  is  on  pregnancy 
or  parental  leave. 

Paid  paternity  leave 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes, 
the  University  has  increased  the 
number  of  paid  paternity-leave 
days  from  three  to  five  and  extended 
this  benefit  to  adoptive  fathers  as 


Lynn  McDonald 

McDonald  focused  on  writing 
projects  and  spent  time  as  a visiting 
professor  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity. 

She  says  it’s  too  soon  to  know 
whether  she  will  ever  enter  political 
life  again.  For  the  time  being,  she  is 
looking  forward  to  the  academic 
life. 

“I  sometimes  yearned  for  the  day 
when  I could  read  a book  and  not  an 
executive  summary,”  she  says  of  her 
years  in  politics. 

The  marriage  of  her  academic  and 
political  background  gives 


well  as  natural.  Under  current  legis- 
lation, an  employer  is  not  obligated 
to  give  fathers  any  paid  paternity 
leave. 

The  paternity-leave  policy  was 
designed  to  allow  fathers  to  par- 
ticipate in  family  care  during  the 
birth  or  placement  period.  Paid 
paternity  leave  is  available  within 
30  days  of  birth  or  placement  to 
natural  or  adoptive  fathers  who  are 
regular  full-time  employees. 

Family  responsibility  time 

In  addition  to  parental-leave 
policies,  the  University  has  intro- 
duced a family  responsibility  time 
policy  designed  to  help  parents 
balance  family  and  work  respon- 
sibilities. Seven  days  a year  are 
available  for  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances when  employees  must 
look  after  a sick  child  or  ailing 
parent  or  are  faced  with  some  other 
crisis,  says  Rosemarie  McHugh, 
Employee  Relations. 

The  seven  days  are  not  intended  as 
additional  vacation  days,  but  are  to 
be  used  on  a "borrowed"  basis,  she 
says.  “Employees  will  be  required  to 
make  up  the  time,  whether  during 
lunch  or  after  work  hours."  It  will  be 
up  to  the  employee  and  supervisor 
to  agree  on  the  appropriate 
“payback"method. 

Unused  days  cannot  be  carried 
over  from  one  year  to  the  next,  and 


Photo  by  Marta  Konrad,  Creative  Services 

McDonald  a unique  vantage  point 
that  will  lend  insight  in  her  new  role 
as  chair.  She  believes  universities 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
providing  politicians  with  ideas  of 
how  to  cope  with  society’s 
problems  and  challenges. 

“Politicians  are  too  busy  dealing 
with  immediate  crises  to  think 
about  solutions  for  the  world’s 
problems,"  she  says. 

McDonald  holds  a PhD  from  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and 
has  taught  at  McMaster,  Dalhousie 
and  Simon  Fraser  universities.  □ 


time  used  must  be  repaid  by  March 
1 of  the  following  year.  For  ex- 
ample. if  seven  hours  of  family 
responsibility  time  are  taken  Dec.  1 , 
1991,  the  time  must  be  made  up  by 
March  L 1992. 

Family  responsibility  time  — dis- 
tinct from  paid  personal  leave  — is 
another  effort  by  (J  of  G to  be 
flexible  and  is  not  required  by  law. 

Temporary  reduction  of 
workload,  compensation 

Every  regular  full-time  employee 
with  dependent  children  is  eligible 
to  request  a temporary  reduction  in 
workload  and  compensation.  Ac- 
cording to  McHugh,  this  policy 
means  that  a parent  may  choose  to 
work  as  little  as  50  per  cent  of  a 
full-time  position. 

“We’re  trying  to  address  the  role  of 
the  parent  in  the  workplace,”  she 
says. 

This  opportunity  is  available  to 
both  men  and  women.  Employees 
who  choose  to  take  a temporary 
workload  reduction  are  still  con- 
sidered full-time  employees  in 
terms  of  seniority  benefits. 

McHugh  says  she  suspects  it  will 
take  about  a year  before  most 
employees  take  advantage  of  these 
new  policies  and  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  opportunities  available 
to  them.  □ 


All  it 
needs  is 
friends 

by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

The  Bodleian  is  more  than 
just  a university  library. 
It's  one  of  the  most  important 
resources  in  the  world  for 
English-speaking  scholars, 
says  retired  sociology  profes- 
sor Dick  Carlton,  a member  of 
the  Canadian  Friends  of  the 
Bodleian. 

Founded  in  1602  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  the  Bodleian 
library  is  not  attached  to  any  of 
the  university’s  many  colleges 
— it  serves  as  a reference 
library  for  scholars  from 
Britain  and  across  the  world.  It 
has  one  of  the  foremost  collec- 
tions of  English-language 
books  and  manuscripts,  as  well 
as  works  in  many  other  lan- 
guages. 

Copy  of  every  book 

A copy  of  every  book  pub- 
lished in  the  Commonwealth  is 
deposited  at  the  library.  There 
are  also  many  pre-printing 
press  manuscripts,  including 
two  copies  of  the  Magna  C arta. 

While  teaching  at  U of  G, 
Carlton  turned  to  the  Bodleian 
when  he  was  researching 
music  history  to  find  out  when 
the  first  commercial  concerts 
took  place.  Searching  through 
the  library’s  manuscripts,  he 
discovered  that  the  first  con- 
cert in  England  was  given 
during  the  Reformation  era  by 
a musician  who  had  worked 
for  the  king.  The  performer, 
John  Bannister,  was  mentioned 
in  diaries  Carlton  came  across 
"justbyluck.  ” 

Further  research  at  Oxford 
led  him  to  Venice  and  Rome  to 
track  down  information  about 
the  first  commercial  opera  per- 
formance. 

“I  can’t  imagine  a better  place 
to  do  research,"  he  says.  “The 
resources  there  just  aren’t 
available  at  Guelph  or 
anywhereelse.” 

Carlton  is  returning  to  Ox- 
ford this  summer,  where  he 
will  attend  a series  of  concerts 
being  mounted  to  raise  money 
for  the  Bodleian  and  other  Ox- 
ford projects.  Prince  Charles 
will  be  present  for  a July  6 per- 
formance of  Josef  Haydn’s  The 
Creation  by  the  Orchestra  and 
Choir  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment.  conducted  by  Sir 
Charles  Mackerras.  Haydn 
received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Oxford  in  1791.  so  the 
concerts  are  designed  to 
celebrate  the  bicentenary  of 
that  event. 

Needs  better  facilities 

The  Bodleian  needs  the  funds 
for  better  facilities  and  restora- 
tion of  books,  says  Carlton. 
"There  are  a lot  of  researchers 
in  many  different  disciplines  at 
Guelph  and  other  Canadian 
universities  who  can  benefit 
from  the  Bodleian.  If 
Canadians  see  this  as  some- 
thing that’s  important  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  they 
should  support  it.” 

Anyone  wishing  to  become  a 
friend  of  the  Bodleian  can  send 
a cheque  for  $25  (Canadian 
funds)  to  Allan  Bell,  Honorable 
Secretary,  Canadian  Friends 
of  the  Bodleian,  Bodleian 
Library,  Broad  St.,  Oxford 
OX1  3BG,  United  Kingdom. 
For  concert  ticket  information, 
call  01 1-44-865-278105.  □ 


Computing  conference 
comes  to  campus  May  26 


Computing  Services  will  host  the 
22nd  annual  Ontario  Universities 
Computing  Conference  May  26  to 
29. 

Organized  by  the  directors  of 
computer  centres  at  Ontario 
universities,  the  conference  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  from  150  to  200 
participants. 

President  Brian  Segal  will  give 
the  opening  remarks  for  the  con- 
ference. which  will  teature 
speakers  from  universities  and  in- 
dustry on  the  topic  “Technology  is 
forPeople." 

‘The  theme  reflects  the  notion 


that  the  true  relevance  of  technol- 
ogy lies  in  the  ways  people  use  it, 
adapt  to  it  and  benefit  from  it,"  says 
Phil  Jones,  manager  of  academic 
services  in  Computing  Services. 
"For  us.  this  means  its  applications 
to  the  research  and  teaching  objec- 
tives of  our  universities." 

The  program  will  include  presen- 
tations by  university  participants 
as  well  as  computer  companies 
such  as  IBM,  Silicon  Graphics, 
Apple,  NeXT  and  Microsoft. 

For  more  information  about  the 
conference,  call  Janine  Griffon- 
Renaud  at  Ext.  3712.  □ 
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New  test  helps  in  fight  to  keep 
nitrates  out  of  Great  Lakes 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Farmers  will  gain  economically  and  the  province  will 
gain  environmentally  from  a new  soil  test  for  nitrogen 
developed  at  U of  G. 

Nitrates  in  excess  of  crop  needs  can  get  into 
groundwater,  then  into  the  Great  Lakes.  The  University 
is  developing  systems  to  reduce  nitrate  pollution, 
whether  it  comes  from  manure,  plow-down  crops  or 
fertilizer. 

A soil  nitrogen  test  developed  by  Profs.  Eric 
Beauchamp  and  Gary  Kachanoski,  Land  Resource 
Science,  allows  farmers  to  measure  how  much  nitrogen 
is  available  in  their  soil,  then  calculate  the  additional 
nitrogen  fertilizer  needed  for  maximum  yields.  This  will 
help  farmers  cut  fertilizer  waste  and  increase  economic 
returns.  It  will  also  provide  better  control  over  the 
amount  of  nitrate  leaching  into  groundwater. 

“The  test’s  economic  value  is  impossible  to  measure 
in  an  environmental  sense,”  says  Beauchamp.  “In  an 
agronomic  sense,  it  might  increase  returns  by  $15  to 
$20  per  acre." 

Now  available  for  corn  crops,  the  test  will  also  be 
developed  for  cereal  crops,  potatoes  and  other  crops 
that  use  nitrogen  fertilizer,  he  says.  The  corn  test  was 
developed  First  because  com  is  the  largest  crop  in 
Ontario  and  has  high  nitrogen  requirements.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  corn  production  is  related  to  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  And  in  the  past,  estimates  of  optimum 
nitrogen  fertilizer  requirements  for  com  could  vary  by 
up  to  50  percent. 

In  a study  done  last  summer  by  a U of  G student, 
increased  returns  of  $35  per  hectare  would  have  been 
realized  by  using  the  test.  On  five  hectares,  even  with 
the  $15  cost  of  a soil  test,  farmers  would  still  have 
realized  a profit  of  about  $ 1 50,  Beauchamp  says. 


The  test  is  administered  on  a field-to-field  basis. 
Nitrate  concentration  in  the  soil  is  measured  to  a depth 
of  60  centimetres  around  the  planting  time  of  corn. 
Based  on  that  data,  the  extra  nitrogen  requirement  for 
the  most  profitable  yield  can  be  predicted.  In  some 
cases,  the  test  might  actually  advise  a greater  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  than  was  previously  believed  neces- 
sary. 

Soil  samples  can  be  tested  at  several  soil  test  labs 
throughout  Ontario;  the  turnaround  time  for  results  is 
about  two  days.  Farmers  can  also  take  advantage  of  soil 
nitrogen  test  kits  that  retail  for  $ 1 50  to  $300.  Some  of 
the  test  kits  researched  by  Beauchamp  and  Kachanoski 
may  be  acceptable,  but  they  are  not  as  accurate  as  the 
standard  lab  test  method.  Beauchamp  stresses  that  test 
kits  must  be  used  carefully  to  obtain  accurate  results. 

The  research  for  the  test  was  conducted  from  1 986  to 
1 989  as  part  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (OMAF)  research  contract  with  U of  G. 

In  1990,  the  Partners  in  Nitrogen  (PINS)  project  was 
initiated  to  help  calibrate  the  nitrogen  soil  test  across  a 
range  of  soil,  climate  and  management  conditions. 
Thirty-three  on-farm  research  sites  were  established 
throughout  Ontario  in  1990. 

PINS  is  a collaborative  project  with  OMAF,  the  Fer- 
tilizer Institute  of  Ontario  (local  fertilizer  dealers),  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Science,  the  Waterloo 
Centre  for  Groundwater  Research  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  Ontario  farmers. 

It  brings  scientists,  industry  and  farmers  together  in  a 
joint  effort  to  improve  efficiency  of  nitrogen  use  and  to 
improve  water  quality  in  the  Ontario  section  of  the 
Great  Lakes  basin. 

The  relationship  between  the  recommended  fertilizer 
rate  and  the  movement  of  nitrate  nitrogen  to  the 
groundwater  is  also  being  examined.  □ 


Technology  of  the  month 


Prof.  David  Holmberg  holds  an  artificial  dog  abdomen. 
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Artificial 
abdomen 
a ‘first’ 
for  OVC 

An  artificial  dog  abdomen 
developed  at  U of  G for  surgery 
education  will  be  introduced  in 
OVC’s  teaching  labs  this  fall. 

The  device,  a laminated  foam- 
rubber  cylinder  called  a dog  ab- 
dominal surrogate  for  instruction- 
al exercises  (DAS1E),  is  the 
brainchild  of  Prof.  David 
Holmberg,  Clinical  Studies. 

“It's  humane,  inexpensive  and 
represents  a readily  available 
source  of  substitute  tissue  for  stu- 
dent surgery,"  says  Holmberg. 

It’s  also  consistent  with  society’s 
growing  demand  for  non-living 
teaching  and  research  models. 

OVC  has  been  proactive  in  its 
use  of  substitutes  and  surrogates, 
using  such  items  as  artificial  bones 
and  flat-surface  skin,  palpitation 
“phantoms”  and  resuscitation 
models  for  instruction.  For  ab- 
dominal surgery,  however, 
DASIEisa’Tirst." 

The  device  will  be  used  to  teach 
the  basics  of  abdominal  draping, 
aseptic  technique  and  tissue  han- 
dling, techniques  the  students  will 
be  able  to  apply  to  other  animals 
besides  dogs. 

DASIE’s  hollow,  12-inch-long, 
four-inch-wide  cylindrical  form 
mimics  the  abdominal  physique  of 
a typical  20-pound  dog.  This 
shape,  plus  the  one-inch-thick 
laminated  fabric  and  foam-rubber 
body  wall,  has  the  tension  and 
resistance  to  create  a tissue-like 
response  to  surgical  incisions  and 
instrumentation. 

In  addition,  DAS1E  contains 
about  two  feet  of  ersatz“bowels"  in 
its  hollow  core.  Actually  tubes 


made  of  k nitted  cotton  fabric,  they 
allow  students  to  practise  the  su- 
ture patterns  and  instrument  han- 
dling used  in  gastrointestinal  and 
urogenital  surgical  procedures. 

Abdominal  surgery  is  a major 
part  of  a typical  veterinary 
surgeon's  caseload,  representing 
about  half  of  all  surgical  cases. 
These  include  such  common  pro- 
cedures as  spaying  and  removing 
intestinal  foreign  bodies  or  stones 
from  the  urinary  bladder. 

Veterinary  students  need  a firm 
theoretical  and  practical  under- 
standing of  procedures  before  ad- 
vancing in  the  profession,  says 
Holmberg.  But  practising  on 
canine  cadavers,  the  current  alter- 
native, has  serious  limitations. 

First,  it  requires  stockpiling  and 
freezing  dead  animals  so  they’re 
available  when  needed.  Second, 
the  tissue  from  frozen  cadavers 


has  different  properties  than  living 
tissue. 

“The  integration  of  students  into 
clinical  surgery  is  recognized  as 
the  ideal  method  of  teaching,"  says 
Holmberg,  “but  it  requires  consid- 
erably more  student  contact  time 
and  faculty  numbers  than  is  avail- 
able in  most  schools." 

In  addition,  he  says,  the  ad- 
vanced referral  cases  being  seen  at 
most  teaching  hospitals  are  inap- 
propriate for  training  beginning 
surgeons. 

DASIE  offers  major  advantages 
of  affordability  and  movability. 
Holmberg  believes  the  units  can 
be  retailed  for  about  $ 1 5 each,  so 
students  could  purchase  their  own 
and  practise  surgical  techniques 
outside  the  laboratory.  By  simply 
rotating  the  unit,  it  can  be  used 
about  eight  times.  □ 


Research 

report 


Cutting  fertilizer  waste 
goal  of  greenhouse  study 


U of  G researchers  are  trying  to  cut 
greenhouse  fertilizer  waste  by 
developing  efficient  methods  of  ap- 
plying fertilizer  for  optimum  plant 
nutrition. 

If  greenhouses  could  reduce  their 
waste  of  fertilizer  and  water,  nega- 
tive environmental  effects  would  be 
lessened,  says  Prof.  Jim  Tsujita, 
Horticultural  Science. 

“We  hope  to  develop  a program  to 
reduce  realistically  the  amount  of 
fertilizers  applied  in  the  greenhouse 
without  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tivity and  quality,”  he  says. 

Tsujita  began  the  study  a year  ago 
with  roses  and  chrysanthemums 
grown  in  a greenhouse  setting.  The 
plants  are  grown  hydroponically  (in 
water  rather  than  soil)  to  compare 
nutritional  status  and  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  hydroponic  approach  uses  a 
system  that  allows  nutrient  solution 
to  be  recirculated.  One  system 
being  tested  is  the  ebb-and-flow 
system,  where  watering  and  fer- 
tilizer delivery  occur  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards  by  capillary  action. 
This  differs  from  the  traditional 


method  of  top-to-bottom  watering 
of  soil-grown  plants,  a method  that 
requires  greater  use  of  fertilizer  and 
is  more  difficult  to  measure  for 
nutrient  delivery. 

Although  the  hydroponic  method 
offers  more  accuracy  in  nutrient 
delivery,  it  requires  sophisticated 
control  systems.  Soil  offers  a greater 
degree  of  safety  by  providing  a 
buffer  against  potentially  harmful 
levels  of  nutrient  delivery,  Tsuiita 
says. 

The  University  greenhouses  are 
equipped  with  computers  that  have 
sensors  measuring  the  pH  levels  and 
concentrations  of  the  nutrient  solu- 
tion. The  researchers  are  trying  to 
establish  optimum  fertilization 
rates  and  delivery  times  based  on 
plant  growth. 

“If  we  can  target  fertilizer  delivery 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
plants,  we  can  eliminate  the 
wastage  of  fertilizer  and  water,” 
Tsujita  says. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  Roses  Inc.  and  the  Cecil  Del- 
worth  Foundation.  □ 


Office  of  Research  deadline  dates 


June  20 

Canada  Council  — Killam  Pro- 
gram 

I.W.  Killam  Program  and  Killam 
Research  Fellowships. 

Brigadier  W.N.  Bostock  Memorial 
Foundation 

Assistance  for  graduate  research 
of  practical  value  to  B.C.’s  beef  cat- 
tle industry. 

Canadian  Institute  for  Internation- 
al Peace  and  Security 
Research  in  the  areas  of  defence, 
arms  control,  disarmament  and 
conflict  resolution. 

NSERC 

E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship 

For  up  to  four  outstanding  young 
scientists  to  permit  them  to  devote 
full  time  to  research  for  one  to  two 
years. 

SSHRC 

International  Representation 
International  Congresses  in 
Canada 

Grants  for  organizing  periodic 
congresses  in  Canada  ot  major  in- 
ternational scholarly  organizations. 


Aid  to  Occasionally  Scholarly 
Conferences  in  Canada 
Aid  to  Learned  Journals 
Aid  and  Attendance  Grants  to 
Scholarly  Associations 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Services 

Continuation  of  research  grants 
for  projects  related  to  human  dis- 
eases. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — En- 
dangered Species  Recovery  Fund 
High-priority  conservation 
projects  to  help  recover  endangered 
wildlife  and  habitats  in  Canada. 

July  1 

Canadian  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders 

Proposals  should  fall  within  the 
list  of  priorities,  but  other  projects 
will  still  be  considered. 

July  19 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association  — 
Charles  H.  Best  Fund 
Grant  in  aid. 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada  — 
Research  Personnel  Career  Award 
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A banner  year  for  history  research 


by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Highly  competitive  funding  climates 
didn’t  faze  U of  G history  researchers 
at  all  last  year.  Now  that  the  final  figures 
are  in,  1990  is  emerging  as  a banner  year 
for  the  entire  Department  of  History. 

From  the  publication  of  books  and  ar- 
ticles to  the  winning  of  awards  and  research 
grants,  the  department  has  been  going  non- 
stop. 

“The  activity  level  demonstrates  this 
faculty’s  strong  commitment  to  research,” 
says  department  chair  Prof.  Eric  Reiche. 
“There  isn’t  a lot  of  money  available  for 
research  in  the  humanities  and  the  com- 
petition is  fierce,  but  overall  we’ve  done 
extremelywell.” 

Reiche,  who  is  studying  the  social  history 
of  Berlin  during  the  First  World  War  with 
support  from  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC), 
says  history  has  become  a popular  subject 
at  U of  G.  That’s  borne  out  by  enrolment 
figures,  which  have  increased  fourfold  over 
the  past  decade. 

During  1990,  a variety  of  research 
projects  were  under  way  in  the  department, 
covering  a range  and  breadth  of  activity. 

Tool  for  regional  history 

Prof.  Gil  Stelter  juggled  many  projects 
last  year,  but  his  main  area  of  interest  and 
research  was  the  history  of  urban  develop- 
ment. 

The  Guelph  Regional  Project,  chaired  by 
Stelter,  received  the  prestigious  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a research  tool  for  the  study  of 
regional  history. 

The  honor  followed  the  publication  of  a 
two-volume  study  on  the  history  of  the 
Upper  Grand  River  Valley  — Guelph  and 
Wellington  County:  A Bibliography  of  Set- 
tlement  and  Development  and  Inventory  of 
Primary  and  Archival  Sources:  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County. 

Besides  this  extensive  undertaking, 
Stelter  edited  a collection  of  essays  entitled 
Cities  and  Urbanization:  Canadian  Histori- 
cal Perspectives,  a collection  he  calls  “a 
major  attempt  at  redefining  concepts  of 
urbanization.”  Hisintroduction,  in  which  he 
criticizes  the  traditional  notion  of  ur- 
banization, received  accolades  from  his- 
torians worldwide. 

‘The  belief  that  urbanization  began  in 
western  culture  is  typically  ethnocentric," 
says  Stelter.  “The  phenomenon  dates  back 
to  the  dawn  of  civilization.” 

Stelter  also  published  ‘Military  Con- 
siderations and  Colonial  Town  Planning: 
France  and  New  France  in  the  17th  Cen- 
tury,” an  essay  in  the  publication  Americas: 
Cross-cultural  Perspectives.  His  studies  in 
this  area  will  be  the  subject  of  a new  book 
to  be  published  next  year. 

Shattering  myths 

In  1990,  Prof.  Jamie  Snell  completed  his 
work  on  a monograph  entitled  In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Law:  Canadian  Divorce, 
1900-1930.  Published  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  the  book  shatters  some 
myths  about  those  seemingly  virtuous 
“goodolddays." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  were  highly  restrictive,  and 
getting  divorced  was  expensive.  Still, 
Canadians  in  bad  marriages  seemed  deter- 
mined to  end  them  — regardless  of  the  law 
or  money  — and  get  on  with  their  lives, 
even  if  it  meant  remarrying  while  still 
legally  bound.  As  a result,  bigamy  was 
common  and  fairly  well-accepted,  even  by 
governments. 

“For  the  most  part,”  says  Snell,  “the  state 
just  turned  a blind  eye  to  these  illegal  mar- 
riages.” 

Churches  even  played  a part  in  the  crime 
of  bigamy.  Although  organized  religions 
officially  opposed  it,  along  with  the  remar- 


riage of  divorcees,  local  ministers  and 
priests  would  perform  the  forbidden 
ceremonies  necessary  to  formalize  a 
second  marriage  and  make  it  socially  ac- 
ceptable. 

Snell  made  his  discoveries  examining  old 
trial  records  and  letters  from  private 
citizens  to  government  officials.  Because 
official  statistics  were  so  limited  and 
divorce  was  considered  such  a shameful 
activity,  compiling  an  accurate  history  was 
not  easy.  As  a result,  In  The  Shadow  of  the 
Law  is  the  first  history  of  Canadian  divorce 
ever  written. 

Snell’s  other  interests  include  a historical 
study  of  the  state  and  the  elderly  in  Canada 
between  1900  and  1951,  for  which  he 
received  a two-year  SSHRC  research  grant 
last  year. 

Politics  of  equality 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley  had  two  books  pub- 
lished in  1990.  The  first,  Agnes  Macphail 
and  the  Politics  of  Equality',  is  a fresh  his- 
torical look  at  a woman  whose  ideas  and 
efforts  greatly  influenced  the  development 
of  early  Canadian  socialism. 

“Macphail’s  purpose  was  twofold,"  says 
Crowley.  “She  wanted  to  see  equality  be- 
tween the  sexes,  but  she  believed  it  could 
not  be  realized  without  the  development  of 
a political  system  that  allowed  for  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  power  and  wealth.” 
According  to  the  author,  Macphail  was  a 
committed  feminist  (contrary  to  popular 
belief)  and  social  reformist  for  most  of  her 
life. 

In  his  second  book,  For  All  Time:  A Cen- 
tennial History  of  St.  James  the  Apostle 
Anglican  Church,  Crowley  compiled  an 
oral  history  of  the  Guelph  church,  based  on 
interviews  with  people  in  the  community. 

Another  prominent  work  of  Crowley’s  is 
an  essay  entitled  “Christian  Service  in  a 
Pluralistic  World,”  which  explores  how 
Christianity  adapted  to  the  new  social 
rights  movement  of  the  early  20th  century. 
Previously,  the  language  of  social  reforms 
was  predominantly  religious,  but  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  a new  secularized 
rights  movement  emerged. 

“With  industrialization  and  urbanization 
came  new  social  problems,”  says  Crowley. 
“Christianity  had  to  adapt  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  its  believers.  Plain  old  ‘fear  of  God’ 
no  longer  sufficed.  Christians  were  called 
to  back  up  their  faith  with  works." 

Abortion  rhetoric 

The  controversial  issue  of  abortion  is 
central  to  Prof.  Keith  Cassidy’s  latest  re- 
search. His  essay  “Abortion  and  the 
Rhetoric  of  Legitimacy”  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  a collection  of  studies  that  analyse 
the  rhetoric  of  the  abortion  debate. 

Cassidy’s  article  centres  on  the  rhetorical 
strategies  of  the  pro-life  and  pro-choice 
movements. 

“Both  sides  seek  to  establish  legitimacy 


and  authority  by  drawing  on  a range  of 
socially  accepted  principles,”  he  says.  “In 
this  respect,  they  are  excellent  case  studies 
of  the  action  and  interaction  of  social 
movements  as  they  try  to  establish  claims 
to  speak  authoritatively." 

This  article  is  an  offshoot  of  Cassidy’s 
ongoing  research  for  a book  on  the  history 
of  the  pro-life  movement  in  the  United 
States.  He  finds  that  this  subject  brings  into 
sharp  focus  a number  of  themes  in  his 
primary  area  of  academic  work,  the  social 
and  intellectual  history  of  modern 
America. 


Medieval  Scotland 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan’s  published  work  in 
1990  focused  on  medieval  Scotland.  Her 
book  Townlife  in  14th-Century  Scotland 
paints  an  accurate  picture  of  the  times  by 
combining  historical  data  with  archeologi- 
cal discoveries. 

“Very  little  is  known  about  the  time 
period,”  says  Ewan.  “Records  are  very 
patchy  and  the  archeological  findings  help 
to  substantiate  some  otherwise  presump- 
tivedata." 

. She  made  important  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  economics  of  the  times,  particularly 
about  speculation  that  Scotland  dealt 
primarily  in  exports.  Ewan  sees  it  different- 

iy- 

“The  economy  was  much  more  developed 
than  we  thought,”  she  says.  “Crafts  and 
manufacturing  helped  to  maintain  towns, 
which  were  quite  self-sufficient." 

In  a related  work,  Ewan  is  exploring  the 
role  of  Scottish  women  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Published  in  the  medieval  journal 
ACTA  (meaning  “writings”  in  Latin),  her 
article  “The  Female  Character  Early  Scot- 
tish Literature  as  a Source  for  the  History 
of  Scottish  Medieval  Women"  discusses 
women’s  roles  in  society,  economics  and 
the  family. 

It  appears  that  in  many  ways,  the  Scots 
were  ahead  of  their  time.  Up  to  20  per  cent 
of  their  business  community  was  female, 
and  women  often  played  an  active  role  in 
pleading  cases  in  the  nation’s  courtrooms. 

Even  in  the  family,  “it  was  the  distinct 
impression  of  many  travellers  from  outside 
Scotland  that  women  were  the  mistresses 
of  their  homes . . . and  even  their  husbands," 
Ewan  says. 

She  is  currently  working  on  a new  book 
to  encompass  more  material  on  medieval 
Scottish  women. 

Scottish  experience 

Prof.  Ted  Cowan,  chair  of  the  Scottish 
studies  interdisciplinary  group,  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  group’s  semi-annual 
conferences  with  the  addition  of  a weekend 
“ScottishExperience.” 

The  workshops  were  a huge  success,  at- 
tracting 130  participants  for  instruction  in 
a variety  of  Scottish  traditions,  including 
music  and  Highland  dance. 


Much  research  went  into  organizing  the 
workshops,  says  Cowan,  and  scholars  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  gathered  to 
take  part.  He  plans  to  make  the  "Scottish 
Experience"  an  annual  event. 

18th-century  Donahue 

Prof.  Donna  Andrew  has  discovered  the 
1 8th  century’s  version  of  the  Phil  Donahue 
Show.  Her  work,  entitled  London  Debating 
Societies  1 776- 1800,  commissioned  by  the 
London  Records  Society  of  England,  is  an 
index  of  weekly  “rap”  sessions  attended  by 
the  common  folk  of  1 8th-century  London. 

It  worked  like  this:  the  debating  society 
would  choose  a topic,  advertise  it  and  invite 
participants  (both  men  and  women),  who 
would  then  pay  about  half  the  price  of  a 
theatre  ticket  to  gather  in  a large  hall  and 
debate  everything  from  politics  and  sex  to 
astronomy.  Participants  had  10  minutes  to 
speak  their  minds  on  a specified  topic.  At 
the  end  of  the  evening,  the  crowd  chose  the 
“winning  side"  with  a show  of  hands. 

Some  results  were  extraordinarily  long- 
sighted, says  Andrew.  “Despite  the  times,  I 
have  found  records  of  debating  societies 
voting  in  favor  of  women  attending  univer- 
sity and  holding  seats  in  parliament.” 
Besides  her  research  on  the  debating 
societies,  Andrew  presented  a paper  en- 
titled ‘Philanthropy  and  Property:  The 
Charity  Letters  of  Margaret,  Lady  Spencer, 
1760-1814,"  in  California  after  being 
awarded  a fellowship  from  the  University 
of  California’s  Centre  of  17th-  and  18th- 
Century  Studies.  Each  year,  the  centre 
gathers  scholars  from  around  the  world  to 
study  major  issues  of  the  time  period.  This 
year’s  topic  was  “Consumption  of  Proper- 
ty” 

Lady  Spencer,  a prominent  member  of 
British  royalty,  was  approached 
throughout  her  life  by  the  poor.  In  response, 
she  established  a highly  respected  inves- 
tigative agency  that  looked  into  all  requests 
for  aid,  kept  impeccable  records  and 
awarded  significant  sums  to  the  needy. 
Andrew,  who  plans  to  devote  an  entire 
book  to  Lady  Spencer,  is  also  working  to 
discover  the  relationship  between 
philanthropists  and  the  poor.  In  a published 
work  called  Philanthropy  and  Police:  Lon- 
don Charity  in  the  18th  Century,  she  ex- 
amines 18th-century  trends  in  giving  and 
the  checkstops  on  it.  Her  focus  is  the  inter- 
section of  theory  and  practice  — the  cor- 
relation between  what  people  thought 
should  be  done  and  what  actually  was  ac- 
complished by  society. 

‘Distinct  society’  emerges 


Another  major  publication  in  1990  was 
Prof.  Richard  Reid’s  The  Upper  Ottawa 
Valley  to  1855,  commissioned  by  the 
Champlain  Society  as  a part  of  its  Ontario 
series. 

Discussing  a wide  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding early  settlement,  politics,  recrea- 
tion and  religion,  the  book  reveals  a strong 
link  between  Ottawa  Valley  settlements 
and  Quebec. 

“As  a settlement  in  Ontario,"  says  Reid, 
“the  Ottawa  Valley  was  very  distinct.  The 
people  had  relatively  few  cultural  ties  to 
Upper  Canada,  yet  identified  quite  strongly 
with  the  traditions  of  Quebec." 

The  labor  needs  of  the  lumber  industry 
created  a demand  for  large  numbers  of 
single  men  drawn  from  a variety  of  cultural 
groups.  That,  it  was  long  held,  sparked 
violence  fuelled  by  ethnic  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. But  Reid  considers  the  problem  to 
have  been  overstated  by  many  historians. 

“Over  time,  one  can  observe  a moderate, 
somewhat  conservative  society  with  a 
great  aptitude  for  resolving  conflicts,"  he 
says. 

Even  before  the  tum  of  the  century,  bilin- 
gual institutions  were  being  developed  to 
accommodate  the  diversity  of  people  set- 
tling in  the  region. 

Angela  Bart  is  a participant  in  the  Student- 
Produced  Articles  on  Research  Knowledge 
(SPARK)  writina  program  sponsored  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-President,  Research. 
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Speeches 

Seeing  beyond  ourselves  key  to  global  co-operation 


Editor's  note:  The  following  speech  was  given 
by  College  of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray  to 
students  at  the  12th  annual  Guelph  Interac- 
tion Conference  in  April. 

Under  the  theme  of  global  issues,  I want 
to  consider  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween technology,  global  interdependence 
and  university  education. 

Many  of  us  watched  the  television  coverage 
of  the  Gulf  war  or  saw  pictures  of  the  bodies 
of  women  and  children  being  taken  out  of  the 
bomb  shelter  in  Baghdad.  When  I saw  those 
pictures,  1 asked  myself  the  question,  “How 
intelligent  is  a smart  bomb?” 

The  phrase  “smart  bomb”  is  used  by  the 
military  to  describe  bombs  that  can  be  guided 
to  their  targets  with  pinpoint  accuracy  by 
laser  technology.  The  implication  is  that  they 
will  destroy  only  the  target  they  were  in- 
tended to  attack,  leaving  neighboring  areas 
unaffected. 

When  1 asked  myself  how  intelligent  the 
smart  bomb  was,  I was  really  asking  if  the 
bomb,  or  the  pilot  guiding  it,  really  knew  who 
was  in  the  building  being  attacked.  In  the  case 
of  the  Baghdad  bomb  shelter,  I can’t  believe 
the  pilot  did. 

Product  of  technology 

Obviously,  bombs  have  no  moral  sense  or 
judgment.  Nor  can  they  change  direction  or 
be  recalled  once  they  have  been  launched.  A 
bomb  is  the  product  of  technology,  not  its 
master. 

But  my  question  has  a deeper  meaning.  How 
intelligent  were  the  smart  people  who  made 
the  bomb?  When  one  of  this  century’s  greatest 
scholars,  Jacob  Bronowski,  visited  Nagasaki 
harbor  in  1945  after  the  atomic  bomb  had 
fallen,  he  wrote  that  his  experience  raised 
deeply  unsettling  questions  about  the  purpose 
of  education. 


The  atomic  destruction  of  that  city  was  the 
result  of  extraordinary  technological 
achievement  built  on  trained  intelligence.  So 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Baghdad  bomb 
shelter  by  the  “smart  bomb.” 

Teetering  in  the  balance 

In  Bronowski’s  best-selling  book  entitled 
The  Ascent  of  Man , he  wrote  optimistically 
about  the  future  of  humanity.  Yet  he  cau- 
tioned that  “the  ascent  of  man  is  always  teeter- 
ing in  the  balance.”  He  defined  knowledge  as 
our  destiny,  but  stressed  that  knowledge  was 
far  more  than  a“loose-leaf  notebook  of  facts.” 
Above  all,  he  claimed“it  is  a responsibility  for 
the  integrity  of  what  we  are,  primarily  of  what 
we  are  as  ethical  creatures." 

The  challenge  we  face  today  is  whether  we 
will  harness  our  knowledge  and  technology 
to  improve  the  human  experience.  We  must 
not  be  content  or  even  passive  when  we  ex- 
amine our  world  today. 

Whether  it  is  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
plight  of  Kurdish  refugees,  drought  and 
hunger  in  Africa,  destruction  of  the  rain 
forests  or  pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  the 
message  is  clear.  We  must  put  our  knowledge 
and  our  talents  to  use  in  much  more  construc- 
tive ways  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Modem  technology  can  pulverize  countries 
through  war  or  enrich  them  by  helping  solve 
problems  like  the  environment,  world  hunger 
or  disparities  between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  ensure  it  is  used  for  human 
betterment. 

When  we  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
developed  our  aims  and  objectives  statement 
in  1985,  we  recognized  that  we  had  a global 
responsibility. 

Our  statement  includes  thissentence:“There 
will  be  a need  for  a clear  international 
perspective  in  the  University’s  activities,  for  a 
recognition  of  the  moral  issues  it  will  con- 


front, and  for  a concerted  effort  to  develop 
projects  that  embody  a judicious  resolution  of 
thoseissues.” 

(The  Guelph  Interaction  Conference)  is  one 
of  the  many  activities  we  have  undertaken  to 
expand  our  global  perspective  and  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  people  about  the  interre- 
lated nature  of  global  issues. 

But  how  does  this  apply  to  secondary  school 
students  contemplating  coming  to  university? 
A recent  American  study  revealed  that  from 
the  1960s  to  the  1980s,  students’  reasons  for 
attending  university  slowly  changed.  Reasons 
such  as  “learning  to  get  along  with  people”  or 
“formulating  values  and  goals  for  life” 
diminished  in  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  reasons  like  “obtaining 
skills  and  trainingfor  an  occupation”  or  learn- 
ing "a  detailed  grasp  of  a special  field”  rose  in 
importance.  Each  of  these  reasons  for  going 
to  university  is  valid  in  itself,  but  university 
must  provide  more. 

Nobody  doubts  that  students  attend  univer- 
sity to  obtain  benefits  for  themselves.  This 
personal  utility  value  of  an  education  will  help 
students  obtain  jobs,  give  them  specialized 
knowledge  or  make  them  more  valuable  in- 
dividuals within  society.  All  these  are  impor- 
tant and  accepted  reasons  for  attending 
university. 

Emphasize  community  values 

We  should,  however,  emphasize  the  com- 
munity values  of  a university  education. 
These  are  no  less  important  than  the  personal 
utility  values  and  may,  in  the  end,  be  more 
important. 

Community  values  include  learning  to  live 
and  work  with  a wide  variety  of  people  from 
different  cultural,  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds; developing  a strong  sense  of  social, 
civic  and  global  responsibility;  and  discover- 
ing a mission  of  contributing  to  a larger  com- 


munity. 

These  community  values  rest  on  a 
philosophy  of  the  fulfilment  to  be  gained  from 
service  to  others  rather  than  the  personal 
satisfaction  derived  from  achieving 
knowledge  or  accumulating  goods  for  in- 
dividuals themselves. 

At  a time  when  we  are  faced  with  growing 
threats  to  the  cohesion  that  binds  us  together 
as  a society,  a nation  and  a global  community, 
I believe  one  should  go  beyond  the  idea  of 
education  being  solely  a key  to  a vocation  or 
training  for  a job.  It  may  well  be  that,  but 
surely  it  can  go  beyond  that. 

Thinking  in  isolation 

When  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  a very  percep- 
tive Frenchman,  visited  the  United  States  in 
the  1930s,  he  remarked  on  the  characteristic 
trait  of  individualism  there.  He  said:  “As  in- 
dividualism grows,  people  forget  their  ances- 
tors and  form  the  habit  of  thinking  of  them- 
selves in  isolation  and  imagine  their  whole 
destiny  is  in  their  hands.” 

Although  university  should  be  a key  step  in 
fulfilling  one’s  destiny,  it  should  also  be  a time 
when  people  learn  how  much  individuals 
depend  on  one  another.  We  must  learn  to  see 
beyond  ourselves,  to  understand  how  tightly 
interwoven  our  communities,  our  countries 
and  our  world  really  are. 

Our  challenge  as  a university  is  to  prepare 
students  for  a world  in  which  we  are  mutually 
interdependent  and  in  which  our  depend- 
encies will  increase.  We  also  have  a powerful 
moral  responsibility  to  help  students  under- 
stand the  implications  of  modern  technology 
in  all  its  forms,  what  it  can  do  and  what  it 
cannot. 

For  me,  this  enhances  the  fulfilment  and 
excitement  of  the  university  experience.  I 
hope  it  will  do  the  same  for  students  today  and 
in  the  future.  □ 


Publications 


An  article  by  Prof.  Bill  Woodward 
and  former  graduate  student  Alpana 
Mittal,  Nutritional  Sciences,  ap- 
peared in  Nutrition  Research  1 1 (5), 
pages  491  to  500.  The  title  of  the 
paper  is  “Development  of  Ultra- 
structural  Abnormalities  in  the 
Thymic  Stellate  Epithelial  Cells  of 
Weanling  Mice  Subjected  to  Severe 
Food  Intake  Restriction.” 

Prof.  John  Livemois,  Economics, 
is  author  of  “An  Overview  and 
Analysis  of  Non-Tax  Provincial 
RevenueSources.”  It  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Tax  Foundation’s 
Provincial  Public  Finances. 


"A  Widely  Distributed  ‘CAT’ 
Family  of  Repetitive  DNA  Sequen- 
ces,” an  article  by  Prof.  Ross  Nazar, 
researcher  Juan  Martinez-Soriano 
and  graduate  students  William 
Wong  and  Don  Van  Ryk,  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  was  published  in  theJour- 
nal  of  Molecular  Biology  1991,  Vol. 
2 1 7,  No.  4,  pages  629  to  635. 

The  Journal  of  Animal  Science 
1991  (69)  contains  an  article  by 
Profs.  Brian  Wilkie  and  Bonnie 
Mallard,  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 


Police  beat 


The  following  summary  of  Univer- 
sity police  occurrences  for  April  was 
made  available  by  Ron  McCormick, 
head  of  Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Forty-three  occurrences  of 
damage  were  reported,  totalling 
$7,782.  There  were  23  disturbances 
reported  and  one  noise  complaint. 
Three  obscene/nuisance  telephone 
calls  were  also  investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  One 
complaint  of  threatening  and  one 
assault  case  were  investigated.  One 
indecent  act  was  also  reported,  with 
a visiting  minor  being  harassed  by 
an  unidentified  elderly  male. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  seven  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act,  including 
unlawfully  consuming  or  possessing 
liquor  in  a public  place  and  intoxica- 
tion in  a public  place. 

Thefts:  There  were  44  cases  of 
theft  involving  University  and 
private  property  valued  at  $ 1 2,446. 
This  included  bicycles,  cash  and  a 
computer.  Police  also  investigated 
two  break-and-enter  complaints. 
Trespassing:  Three  warnings  for 
trespassing  were  issued  and  two 
charges  were  laid.  In  addition,  12 


suspicious  persons  were  inves- 
tigated. 

Alarms:  The  police  responded  to 
eight  false  electronic  alarms  for 
emergency  personal  assistance  and 
12  false  emergency/assistance 
phone  alarms.  There  were  also  19 
fire  alarms,  16  of  which  were  false. 

Vehicle  offences:  Four  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  investigated. 
Highway  Traffic  Act  charges  laid 
included  two  charges  of  failing  to 
produce  proof  of  insurance,  one  of 
failing  to  produce  a driver’s  licence 
and  one  of  failing  to  wear  a seat  belt. 
Eight  warnings  were  issued  for 
defective  vehicles,  failing  to 
produce  a licence  or  proof  of  in- 
surance. □ 
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and  Prof.  Brian  Kennedy,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  on  “The  Effect 
of  Swine  Leukocyte  Antigen 
Haplotype  on  Birth  and  Weaning 
Weights  in  Miniature  Pigs  and  the 
Role  of  Statistical  Analysis  in  the 
Estimation.”  It  appears  on  pages 
559  to  564. 

"Case  Studies  on  Innovations  in 
the  Organization  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Research  and  Development: 
Lessons  for  Canadian  Managers 
and  Governments,”  by  Profs.  Bram 
Cadsby  and  Francis  Tapon, 
Economics,  and  Prof.  Ken 


Woodside,  Political  Studies,  ap- 
pears in  International  Business. 

Cadsby  is  also  author  of  ‘The 
CAPM  and  the  Calendar:  Empiri- 
cal Anomalies  and  the  Risk-Return 
Relationship,”  published  in 
Management  Sde/tce  and  “Pooling, 
Separating  and  Semi-Separating 
Equilibria  in  Financial  Markets: 
Some  Experimental  Evidence” 
(with  Murray  Frank  and  Vojislav 
Maksimovic  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia),  which  appeared 
in  Review  of  Financial  Studies.  The 
latter  paper  won  the  Financial  Ex- 


ecutives Institute  Canada  award  for 
the  best  paper  in  corporate  finance 
at  the  1990  Northern  Finance  As- 
sociation Conference.  Cadsby  and 
Frank  also  co-authored  the  article 
‘Experimental  Tests  of  Ricardian 
Equivalence,”  which  was  published 
in  Economic  Inquiry. 

A book  by  Prof.  Gordana 
Yovanovich,  Department  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  entitled 
Julio  Cortazar's  Character  Mosaic: 
Reading  the  Longer  Fiction , has 
been  published  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  □ 


She  knows 

BA  student  Karen  Bain,  centre,  is  the  winner  of  $650 
in  a nutrition  contest  and  survey  sponsored  by  the 
Hospitality  Services  Four  Warn  nutrition  program. 


her  nutrition 

Presenting  the  cheque  are  Hospitality  Services 
director  Garry  Round  and  outgoing  Four  Warn  co- 
ordinator Julie  Glogowsky. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 
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May  16  to  29 


Thursday,  May  16 

Library  Classes  - The  library  is 
again  holding  classes  on  using  com- 
puter-based catalogues  (CATS) 
and  abstracts  and  indexes  (A&I). 
There  will  be  an  A&I  session  at 
11:10  a.m.  and  a CATS  session  at 
3:10  p.m.  Register  at  the  orientation 
area  on  the  first  floor.  The  library  is 
also  offering  an  orientation  tour 
leaving  from  the  first  floor  at  6:10 
p.m. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  Book- 
shelf C inema  is  featuring  two  show- 
ings of  Buster  Keaton’s  silent  screen 
classic  The  General,  with  live  key- 
board accompaniment  by  William 
O’Meara,  at  7 and  9 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Friday,  May  17 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Canadian  Saxophone  Quintet  per- 
forms works  by  Bach,  Howard 
Cable  and  Arthur  Frankenpohl  at  8 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Sunday,  May  19 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 59-kilometre  ride  to  the 
Elora  Gorge.  Meet  at  the  UC  south 
doors  at  1 0 a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of 
35  to  55  km  leaves  from  Bicycles, 
Etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins 
at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  Trio 
Mio  brings  its  blend  of  humor  and 
music  to  The  Arboretum  Centre  for 
two  shows  at  2 and  4 p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-7570. 

Tuesday,  May  21 

Library  Classes  - The  library  con- 
tinues its  sessions  on  A&I  at  10:10 
a.m.  and  CATS  at  11:10  a.m.  and 
6: 1 0 p.m.  Sign  up  at  the  orientation 
area  on  the  first  floor. 


DELICACIES 


INTRODUCING  to  our  regular  menu 
ROLLED  GRAPE  LEAVES  filled  with  minced  meat  and  rice 
ON  SPECIAL  ORDER  -Lebanese  appetizers 
-Lebanese  couscous 
-Lebanese  rice  with  chicken 
DINE  IN  OR  TAKE  OUT 

MON.-WED.  11-8  THURS..FRI.11-9  SAT.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South 

(Shooters  Plaza)  (519)824-0657 


Jazz  pianist  Oliver  Jones  appears  at  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  May  24. 


Chemistry  Lecture  - University  of 
Georgia  chemist  Henry  Schaefer, 
this  year's  distinguished  lecturer  at 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry, 
speaks  on  “The  Third  Age  of  Quan- 
tum Chemistry”  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  1 60. 

Wednesday,  May  22 

Worship  - Morning  Prayer  begins 
at  8: 1 0 a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Library  Classes  - The  library  is  of- 
fering courses  on  databases  related 
to  Canadian  information  sources  at 
11:10  a.m.  and  those  related  to 
agriculture,  food  and  the  environ- 
ment at  2:10  p.m.  There  is  also  an 
A&I  session  at  6: 1 0 p.m.  Register  at 
the  orientation  area  on  the  first 
floor. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  Bruce  Greenberg  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  will  discuss 
‘The  Interaction  of  Light  with 
Plants:  Chloroplast  Development 
and  UV-Induced  Stress”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton222. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice  ride 
to  Maryhill  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 


The  Security  of 
Government  Bonds 
Lower  Taxes 

Let  me  show  you  how  government  bonds 
can  reduce  your  tax  bill. 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimentary  book. 
How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay,  written  by  the  lax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Mail  to: 

Name: 

Address:  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North. 

Guelph.  Onlario.  N1H  4C9  Alin  Wayne  Snow 


Thursday,  May  23 

Chemistry  Lecture  - Distinguished 
GWC2  lecturer  Henry  Schaefer 
speakson“Glyoxalands-Tetrazine: 
Two  Triple-Whammy  Tales"  at 
3:30  p.m  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  160. 

Friday,  May  24 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a female  perspective, 
begins  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Lecture  - The  Department  of 
Economics  is  sponsoring  a lecture 
by  Francois  Vaillancourt  of  the 
universities  of  Montreal  and  Toron- 
to on  “The  Division  of  Powers  in 
Canada:  Theory,  Evidence  and 
Proposals."  It  runs  from  3 to  4:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  229. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Come  lis- 
ten to  the  jazz  of  the  Oliver  Jones 


Management.  It  runs  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  on  Carden  Street  or  in 
Memorial  Gardens  if  it’s  raining. 
Stars  of  the  Kiev  Ballet  will  perform 
at  8 p.m.  at  Fox  Auditorium.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Sunday,  May  26 

Cycling  Club  - A 54-km  ride  to 
Georgetown  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  Etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  May  27 

Workshop  - Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices is  organizing  the  fourth  In- 
structional Show  and  Tell  for 
Ontario  Universities  and  Colleges 
to  discuss  teaching  innovations.  In- 
vited 3M  Teaching  Fellowship 
recipients  will  discuss  their  favorite 
teaching  strategies.  Forinformation 
or  to  register,  call  Susan  Faber  at 
Ext.  2971. 

Tuesday,  May  28 

Workshop  - The  Instructional  Show 
and  Tell  continues.  For  information 
or  to  register,  call  Susan  Faber  at 
Ext.  2971. 

Wednesday,  May  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Guest 
speaker  is  David  Goldberg  of  the 
department  of  clinical  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  who 
will  discuss  “Lipoprotein  Lipase:  Its 
Role  in  Adipocyte  Differentiation 
and  Lipoprotein  Metabolism”  at 
noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


ScotiaMcLeod 


_ Postal  Code  _ 
(Res) 


ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Saturday,  May  25 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Bring  the 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
CyclingClub  - A 25-km  novice  ride 
to  Downey  Road  leaves  at  5 p.m 
from  the  UC  south  doors. 

party,  organized  in  co-operation 
with  Guelph’s  Downtown  Board  of 

For  Information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 

Classifieds 

utilities,  available  July  1 , 856-451 9. 

For  sale 

One  bedroom  in  townhouse  for  non- 

Four-year-old  bay  gelding,  good  dis- 
position; western  saddle,  Mary,  Ext. 

smoker,  close  to  campus  and  mall, 
available  immediately,  rent  negotiable. 
Ext.  4801  or  763-8529 

Four-bedroom  home  in  Harriston, 
newly  renovated,  all  appliances,  two-  to 
three-year  lease,  no  pets,  $750  a 
month  plus  utilities,  338-3734. 

Motorola  8000M  hand-held  portable 
cellular  phone,  battery  and  carrier 
case,  brand  new,  best  offer,  Ext  2704. 

1 981  Mazda  RX7,  low  mileage,  no  rust, 
821-7574. 

Partially  furnished  house  in  central 
location,  suitable  for  six  students, 

1 989  Dodge  Aries,  air,  8,1 00  miles,  Ext 
3078  or  824-7779. 

house  or  rooms  for  summer  sublet, 
price  negotiable,  Ext  4774  or  822-0764 

Automenu,  a software  management 
system  by  Magee  Enterprises  Inc., 
never  used,  Barb,  Ext  8761 . 

evenings. 

Quiet  clean  house  for  non-smoker, 
near  campus,  on  bus  route,  parking, 
available  immediately,  Jay,  836-5484. 

Twelve-foot  aluminum  boat,  trailer,  5.5- 
hp  motor  and  gas  tank,  824-071 6 after 
5 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  house,  close 
to  campus,  garage,  fenced  yard,  avail- 
able Aug.  25  for  one  year,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences required,  $1,100  plus  utilities, 
821  -4583. 

Two  wind  deflectors,  to  help  increase 
gas  mileage  while  towing  a trailer,  824- 
71 58  evenings. 

Stereo  set,  including  turntable, 
receiver,  tape  player,  bookshelf 
speakers,  five  years  old.  824-4360. 

Wanted 

Large  interdepartmental  envelopes, 
Communications  Services.  Room  034, 
Johnston  Hall. 

Two-bedroom  condominium,  1 1/2 
baths,  four  appliances,  air  conditioning, 
available  early  June,  824-8298. 

Four-level  sidesplit  house  on  one-third 
acre,  old  University  area,  836-6874. 

Available 

Private  Russian  lessons  with  native 
speaker,  graduate  in  Russian  philol- 
ogy. Elina,  Ext  3469  or  821  -6892 

Five-foot  refrigerator,  good  condition, 
Luke,  823-5326. 

Handmade  cedar  strip  collector's 
canoe,  16  feet,  rib  and  plank,  recently 
refinished.  Rich,  Ext  621 6 or  821  -0767 
evenings. 

Babysitting  by  mother  of  two  in  my 
home,  French  family,  fenced  yard, 
playroom,  hot  lunches,  beginning 
August,  Ext.  3942 

For  rent 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rock- 
wood,  $1 ,000  a month  negotiable  plus 

must  be  in  writlnq  and  received  by 
Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  6579. 

Notices 

The  cutting  edge 

In  keeping  with  the  University's 
recycling  philosophy.  Purchas- 
ing has  arranged  to  have  a 
vehicle  capable  of  shredding 
large  volumes  of  paper  on  cam- 
pus May  22  at  8:30  a.m.  The 
equipment  cuts  through  staples, 
paper  clips,  file  folders  and 
binders,  and  guarantees  that  the 
shredded  material  will  be  impos- 
sible to  read  or  reassemble.  For 
more  information,  call  Murray 
McCutcheon,  manager  of  Mail 
Services,  at  Ext.  3785. 

Learned  Societies  to  meet 

The  1991  Learned  Societies 
Conference  will  run  May  26  to 
June  9 at  Queen’s  University.  At 
Guelph  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  U of  G faculty  who  are  plan- 
ning to  present  papers  at  the  con- 
ference. Call  Editorial  Services  at 
Ext.  3864. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences  needs  male  volunteers 
fortesting  a new  possible  method 
to  assess  the  risk  for  cardiovas- 
cular disease.  Volunteers  will  be 
paid  $7  for  the  initial  screening 
session.  For  more  information, 
call  Ann  Stride  at  Ext  3743. 

Museum  opens 

The  Ontario  Agricultural 
Museum  at  Milton  opensMay  2 1 
for  the  199 1 season  with  a series 
of  new  events  and  activities,  in- 
cluding “Environmental  Fair" 
May  25  and  26.  The  Canada 
Packers  Quilt  Collection  is  also 
on  display  at  its  new  permanent 
home  at  the  museum.  From  June 
3 to  14,  the  museum  will 
celebrate  Seniors'  Month  with 
special  events  and  activities  and 
a special  admission  price  of  65 
cents  for  visitors  over  65. 

OAC  grad  named 
to  hall  of  fame 

OAC  alumnus  Osbome  Sager 
will  be  one  of  three  agricul- 
turalists to  be  honored  posthu- 
mously for  their  contributions  to 
agriculture  in  Ontario  when  they 
are  inducted  into  the  W.A. 
Stewart  Hall  of  Fame  Gallery  in 
June  by  Agriculture  Minister 
Elmer  Buchanan.  Sager  received 
a diploma  in  1921  and  a BSA  in 
1 925,  and  is  being  recognized  for 
his  expertise  in  dairy  cattle  and 
his  involvement  with  the  Onlario 
Association  of  Agricultural 
Societies.  He  died  in  1973. 

International  work, 
study  opportunities 

International  Education  Services 
recently  received  a copy  of 
Sojourns,  a software  package 
that  details  work  and  study  op- 
portunities in  other  countries.  For 
more  information,  visit  IES  in  the 
portable  behind  the  HAFA  build- 
ing. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on 
premarital,  marital,  sexual, 
parent-child,  separation,  divorce 
adjustments,  remarriage  and 
other  relationship  issues.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6335. 

Work  in  development 

Canada  World  Youth  allows 
young  people  to  work  in  interna- 
tional development  in  Canada 
and  a developing  country.  For 
more  information,  see  the  bul- 
letin board  at  International 
Education  Services  or  call  Ext. 
6915. 
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Mother  Goose 

This  gaggle  of  goslings  hatched  at  The  Arboretum  Centre's  pond  in  time  to  celebrate  Mother’s  Day. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Personnel  report 


Walking  to  work  is  a pleasure  that  David  Hull  encourages  others 
to  experience.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Follow  in  his  footsteps 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

David  Hull  looks  forward  to  his 
seven-kilometre  walk  to  work  be- 
cause “Guelph  is  such  a beautiful 
city  to  walk  in.” 

As  an  avid  walker  and  hiker, 
Hull,  who  works  in  the  science  and 
veterinary  science  division  of  the 
U of  G Library,  is  a foot-mobile 
enthusiast.  As  editorof  the  Guelph 
Trail  Club  newsletter,  he’s  issued 
a challenge  to  all  the  members  to 
walk  at  least  24  kilometres  a 
week. 

Walking  helps  save  the  environ- 
ment and  promotes  healthy  living, 
says  Hull,  who,  like  many 
Canadians,  tends  to  be  less  active 
in  winter. 

Throughout  the  winter,  I was 
getting  a bit  grouchy  and  putting 
on  weight,  so  I thought  I’d  better 
make  a firm  commitment  to  walk- 
ing a certain  distance,"  he  says. 

“1  think  brisk  walking  is  one  of 
the  best  waysof getting  fit.  And  it’s 
cheap.  All  you  need  is  a good  pair 
of  shoes.”  Hull’s  had  the  same  pair 
of  walking  shoes  for  more  than  20 
years. 


‘There  are  a lot  of  intercon- 
nected trails  in  the  city  and  inter- 
esting back  streets  to  walk  on,” 
says  Hull,  who  makes  the  70- 
minute  trip  from  his  home  in  the 
Woodlawn/Victoria  area  at  least 
three  times  a week.  “I  probably 
have  150  routes  to  take  to  get  to 
work.” 

Hull’s  treks  have  taken  him 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  but 
he’s  impressed  with  the  abun- 
dance of  trails  in  Guelph  itself  and 
the  surrounding  area.  He  lauds  the 
city’s  efforts  to  make  the  city 
walker-  friendly.  It’s  already  pos- 
sible to  walk  from  the  foot  of  Gor- 
don Street  to  the  Holiday  Inn  away 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  traf- 
fic, and  new  paths  are  being  set  up 
every  year. 

Hull’s  favorite  trail  in  southern 
Ontario,  however,  is  the  Bruce 
Trail,  which  he  and  his  son  and 
another  family  have  been  hiking 
piece  by  piece.  It’s  taken  about 
two  years  to  get  from  Niagara  to 
the  Guelph  area  and  it  will  take  a 
couple  of  more  years  to  finish,  but 
“it’s  worth  the  challenge,”  says 
Hull.D 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  10, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Technician  — Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies,  Cardiovascular  Re- 
search Group  at  TGH;  grant 
position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 
Grants  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  Research;  temporary 
IeaveJune  lOtoSept.  13/91. Normal 
hiring  range:  $503.44  to  $538.1  1 a 
week. 

Secretary  II,  Department  of  Family 
Studies,  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre;  temporary  leave 
for  about  eight  months.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $434.79  to  $463.93 
per  week. 

Berry  Crops  Technician,  Depart- 
ment of  Horticultural  Science;  con- 
tractually limited  appointment. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $424.67  to 
$458.12  a week. 

The  following  position  is  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 


Supervisor,  Building  Mechanics, 
Physical  Resources.  Minimum: 
$31,620;  normal  hiring  limit: 
$37,154;  midpoint:  $39,525. 

Driver,  Maintenance  Department; 
two  positions.  Job  rate:  $13.60  an 
hour,  probation  rate:  20  cents  an 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  toon-campusapplicants. 
To  determine  the  availability  of  Univer- 
sity employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christfe  Lane  or  telephone  836-4900. 


We’re  keeping 
track ! 

Some  readers  tell  us  they’re 
getting  their  copy  of  At 
Guelph  late  in  the  week.  If  you 
don’t  receive  your  copy  by 
noon  Thursday,  call  Creative 
Services  at  Ext.  6582.  □ 


Our  people 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  Department 
of  Family  Studies,  presented  a paper 
on  ‘Nutrition  and  Communications: 
Canada’s  Implementation  of 
Dietary  Guidelines”  at  the  Centro 
Intemazionale  di  Studi  Sull-  Alimen- 
tazione  in  Lucca,  Italy. 

Debbie  Thompson  Wilson,  Crea- 
tive Services,  attended  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Labor  Media  in  Win- 
nipeg on  the  weekend.  She  accepted 
an  award  on  behalf  of  the  U of  G 
Staff  Association  Report  for  best 
cartoon.  The  award  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  achievement  in  labor  jour- 
nalism. 

A farewell  wine  and  cheese  recep- 
tion will  be  held  May  30  for  Ted 
Dodds  of  Computing  Services,  who 
is  leaving  the  University  to  become 
director  of  computing  services  at 
the  University  of  Windsor.  The 
reception  runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  in 
the  Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre.  Contributions  of 
$ 1 0 will  cover  the  cost  of  the  recep- 
tion and  a gift.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Sandy  McIntyre  at  Ext. 
3467.  □ 


Announcing 

the  opening  of  the 
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located  at  BOVEY 
(the  Environmental  Biology  & 
Horticultural  Science  Complex) 
Gordon  Street 

^ P’O  pp  ex?  P‘3 

Enjoy  1 FREE  Gourmet  Coffee 
at  the  Greenhouse  Cafe 

- Complimentary  Hospitality  Services 

- Valid  May  13/91  - May  24/91 


BOWL  WITH  COMPUTERIZED  SCORING 
AND  LEND  A HAND  TO  GUELPH  UNITED  WAY 

Bowling’s  never  been  easier  at  Towne  & Country  Bowlerama.  With 
computerized  scoring,  you  do  the  bowling  and  let  the  electronic  console 
keep  score!  From  now  until  June  30,  1991,  all  time  charges  for  bowlers 
bearing  this  special  coupon  will  be  donated  to  the  Guelph  United  Way. 

Offer  good  for  time  charges  only  on  public  5-pin  and  10-pin  bowling.  Does  not 
include  cost  of  food,  beverage  or  applicable  taxes.  Limit  of  one  coupon  per  lane. 

Limit  of  six  people  per  lane. 

OPEN  24  HOURS 
CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS 
837-1220 

TOWNE  & COUNTRY  BOWLERAMA 

_ . . „ , GRANGE  & VICTORIA  PLAZA 

President,  Bowlerama  Limited  GUELPH,  ONTARIO 
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PLAY  FOR  THE  UNITED  WAY 

When  you  play  for  The  United  Way,  your  bowling  fees  at  Towne  & Country  Bowlerama  go  directly  to 
support  the  following  United  Way  funded  program  agencies. 

Aids  Committee  ol  Guelph  and  Wellington  County,  Big  Brothers 
Association,  Big  Sister  Association,  Big  Sister  Association  (Mount 

denial  Health  Association,  Guelph-Wellinglon  Branch, 

Canadian  National  Institute  lor  the  Blind,  Guelph-Wellington  Branch, 

Advisory  Group  lor  Family 
vices  lor  the  Physically 


d 


Canadian  Red  Cross  Society' East  Wellington'  .... 

Services.  Guelph  Distress  Centre,  Guelph  Services 
Disabled  Guelph  Wellington  Block  Parents  Inc.,  Guelph  Wellington 
Counselling  Centre,  Guelph  YM/YWCA,  Human  Service  Community, 


Amount  of  donation 


John  Howard  Society.  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  North  Wellington ' 
Advisory  Group,  Rainbow  Programmes  lor  Children,  Second  Chance 


Employmenl  Counselling,  St  John  Ambulance,  Sunrise 

~ - j,  Tytler  School  8reakt 

:il.  Victorian  Order  ol  Nurses, 


Recreation  Centre  tor  the  Disabled,  T 


arise  Equestrian  _ 
School  Breaklast  Program, 
Jr  ol  Nurses, 
Chapter  tor  Autistic  Citizens, 


e.  Wellington  0 
in  in  Crisis. 

ndorsed  fry  The  Guelph  United  Way  Social 
Fanning  Council  Foi  more  information  on  United  Way  funded  program 
agencies,  call  821-0571. 
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Convocation  to  celebrate  achievements 


World  renowned  Scientists,  an 
author  and  one  of  Canada’s 
most  respected  actors  will  be  honored 
at  spring  convocation  ceremonies 
June  4 to  7. 

U of  G will  present  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  to  actor-director 
Martha  Henry  and  author  and 
physician  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott. 
Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees 
will  go  to  nuclear  physicist  Allan 
Bromley,  animal  geneticist  Roy  Berg 
and  molecular  biologist  Max 
Birnstiel. 

The  title  of  professor  emeritus  will 
be  bestowed  on  retired  physics 
professor  Peter  Egelstaff  and  retired 
crop  science  professor  Bill  Tossell. 


Roy  Berg 


Born  in  Alberta,  Berg  attended  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  was  ap- 
pointed a lecturer  in  animal  science 
there  in  1950.  After  completing  his 
master’s  and  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  he  returned  to  Alberta  as 
a professor  in  1963. 

He  became  chair  of  his  department 
in  1977  and  was  named  dean  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  1983,  a 
position  he  held  until  1988. 

Berg  is  known  for  his  pioneering 
research  on  the  growth  and  distribu- 
tion of  carcass  tissues  in  meat 
animals.  Working  against  vigorous 
opposition,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of 
crossbreeding  in  meat  animals. 

His  research  demonstrated  that  the 
distribution  of  muscle  in  animals  is  a 
function  of  the  total  weight  of  muscle 
in  the  carcass.  This  work 
revolutionized  thinking  on  animal 
breeding,  livestock  judging  and  selec- 
tion, as  well  as  carcass  appraisal  and 
grading. 

Berg  holds  the  Alberta  Heritage 
Fund’s  Sir  Frederick  Haultain  Award 
in  Science,  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Animal  Science  medal  of  excellence 
in  genetics  and  the  Canadian  Animal 
Breeders’  Association  medal  of  excel- 
lence in  animal  breeding.  He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Alberta  Agriculture 
Hall  of  Fame  and  was  named  out- 
standing contributor  in  the  area  of 
beef  cattle  by  Agriculture  Canada. 


Max  Birnstiel 


A citizen  of  Switzerland,  Birnstiel 
was  born  in  Brazil  and  received  his 
higher  education  at  the  Federal  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Zurich.  After 
three  years  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, he  joined  the  department  of 
genetics  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

At  Edinburgh,  his  team  of  re- 
searchers isolated  the  gene  for 
ribosomal  RNA  from  a eucaryotic 
system.  By  making  use  of  the  par- 
ticular physical  properties  of  DNA 
and  RNA,  this  research  group  was 
able  to  localize  the  position  of  the 
gene  within  the  nucleus  of  the  cell. 

Birnstiel’s  more  recent  work  has 
focused  on  the  organization  and 
genetic  fine  structure  of  the  genes 
coding  for  the  family  of  proteins 
known  as  histones,  as  well  as  a more, 
complete  understanding  of  how  the 
expression  of  these  genes  is  regulated 
and  an  identification  of  the  structural 
elements  that  act  as  switches. 

In  1 973,  he  joined  the  University  of 
Zurich,  where  he  established  the  In- 
stitute of  Molecular  Biology.  Four- 
teen years  later,  he  moved  to  Vienna 
to  become  director  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  Molecular  Pathology. 

Birnstiel  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland  and  the  University  of 
Lund  in  Sweden  and  received  the  Otta 
Naegeli  Prize  in  1 979.  He  was  elected 
a foreign  associate  of  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1983  and 
was  named  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Science 
in  1985. 


Allan  Bromley 


One  of  the  world’s  leading  nuclear 
physicists,  Bromley  is  considered  the 
father  of  modem  heavy  ion  science,  a 
major  area  of  nuclear  science.  He  is 
science  adviser  to  U.S.  President 
George  Bush  and  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  for  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

Originally  from  the  Ottawa  area, 
Bromley  earned  his  M.Sc.  in  nuclear 
physics  from  Queen’s  University  and 
a PhD  from  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  an  assistant  professor.  After  three 
years,  he  returned  to  Ottawa  to  the 
Chalk  River  Nuclear  Laboratory, 
where  he  conducted  pioneering  ex- 
perimental studies  on  the  detailed 
structure  and  dynamics  of  atomic 
nuclei. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  Yale 
University  in  1960  and  was  chair  of 
the  physics  department  from  1970  to 
1977.  He  founded  the  A.W.  Wright 
Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory  at  Yale 
in  1 963  and  served  as  its  director  until 
1989. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Bromley 
has  been  a leader  in  the  national  and 
international  science  and  science 
policy  communities.  As  president  and 


chair  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  world’s  largest  scientific 
society,  he  has  been  a leading  advo- 
cate of  U.S.  science  and  international 
scientific  co-operation. 

He  has  received  numerous  honors 
and  awards,  including  10  honorary 
degrees  from  around  the  world,  the 
Canadian  Governor  General’s  Medal 
and  the  U.S.  National  Medal  of 
Science. 


Helen  Caldicott 


Australian-born  Caldicott  is  best 
known  for  her  appearance  in  If  You 
Love  This  Planet,  the  National  Film 
Board’s  Academy  Award-winning 
presentation  on  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  war. 

As  an  author  and  international  lec- 
turer, she  has  spent  nearly  two 
decades  alerting  and  educating  the 
public  on  the  hazards  of  nuclear  war 
and  nuclear  technology.  She  has 
travelled  the  world  to  express  her 
concerns  about  peace  and  the  en- 
vironment, and  is  the  author  of  two 
influential  books.  Nuclear  Madness 
and  Missile  Envy  . 

She  was  recognized  for  her  efforts  in 
1 986,  when  Physicians  for  Peace,  the 
international  group  she  founded,  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Caldicott  received  her  medical 
education  at  the  University  of 
Adelaide  Medical  School.  As  a 
pediatrician  in  Australia  and  later  in 
the  United  States,  she  focused  her 
work  on  children  with  cystic  fibrosis. 

In  1971,  she  protested  atmospheric 
bomb  tests  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
encouraged  others  to  do  the  same.  She 
reactivated  the  American  group 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 

In  1980,  Caldicott  resigned  as  in- 
structor in  pediatrics  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  from  the  Boston 
Children’s  Hospital  Medical  Centre 
to  devote  herself  full  time  to  what  she 
described  as  ‘the  ultimate  form  of 
preventativemedicine.” 

Since  returning  to  Australia  in  1986, 
she  has  continued  to  inform  and  edu- 
cate the  public. 


Peter  Egelstaff 


Egelstaff  is  internationally  recog- 
nized for  his  experimental  and 
theoretical  work  on  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  water  and  for  his  use  of 
supercomputers  in  simulating  liquid 
properties. 

He  began  his  professional  career  in 
1948  at  the  Harwell  Laboratories  in 
England  and  earned  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  London  in  1954.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1957  to  become 
group  leader  at  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Ltd.  in  Chalk  River  on  a 
project  that  made  the  first  com- 
prehensive measurements  of  the  ther- 
mal neutron  “scattering  law”  for  reac- 
tor moderator  materials.  In  1959,  he 
relumed  to  Harwell  to  become  the 
group  leader  responsible  for  neutron 
physics  and  liquid-state  physics. 

In  1970,  Egelstaff  joined  U of  G as 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
He  implemented  the  department’s 
PhD  program  and  established  its 


reputation  as  an  active  research 
department. 

His  own  research  has  continued  to 
attract  worldwide  attention.  He  has 
developed  instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques at  laboratories  around  the 
world. 

A fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  Institute  of  Physics  in 
London,  Egelstaff  received  the  Spiers 
Memorial  Medal  of  the  Faraday 
Society  in  1978,  the  Guelph  Sigma  Xi 
award  for  excellence  in  research  in 
1980  and  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Physicists  medal  of  achievement  in 
1983.  In  1989,  he  was  named  re- 
searcher of  distinction  as  part  of  U of 
G’s  25th-anniversary  celebrations. 


Martha  Henry 


One  of  the  most  acclaimed  and 
respected  actors  in  Canada,  Henry 
has  many  awards  and  accolades  to 
her  credit.  She  is  a Companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada,  has  received  the 
Toronto  Drama  Bench  Award  fordis- 
tinguished  contributions  to  Canadian 
theatre  and  holds  two  honorary  doc- 
torates. 

Bom  in  Detroit,  Henry  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
T echno\ogy  m Pittsburgh  and  vht  Ha 
tional  Theatre  School  in  Montreal. 
She  was  the  school’s  first  graduate 
and  remains  among  its  most  distin- 
guished alumni.  As  an  actor,  she  has 
worked  with  the  Canadian  Players,  at 
the  Shaw  and  Stratford  festivals  and 
on  American  and  British  stage  and 
screen. 

She  was  best  known  in  the  1960s 
and  '70s  for  her  appearances  at  the 
Stratford  Festival.  Her  roles  as 
Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
Lady  Anne  in  Richard  III  and  Olga  in 
Three  Sisters  achieved  legendary 
status  among  Stratford  audiences. 

Henry  has  won  two  Genie  and  two 
Gemini  awards  for  her  work  in  film 
and  television,  and  continues  to  earn 
acclaim  for  roles  in  contemporary 
plays  and  the  classics. 

Since  she  began  directing  1 1 years 
ago,  she  has  worked  at  T oron to’s  T ar- 
ragon  and  Toronto  Free  theatres. 
Regina’s  Globe  Theatre  and 
London’s  Grand,  where  she  has  been 
artistic  director  since  1988. 

Henry  has  also  taught  at  the  Nation- 
al Theatre  School,  the  University  of 
Windsor  and  several  theatres,  and  has 
given  service  to  the  Professional  As- 
sociation of  Canadian  Theatres  and 
the  Canada  Council. 


Bill  Tossell 


Known  for  his  international  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search, Tossell  was  U of  G's  first  dean 
of  research,  a position  he  held  from 
1970  to  1985. 

Tossell’s  long  association  with 
Guelph  began  in  1 943  — as  a student 
at  OAC.  After  graduating  with  a 
master  of  science  in  agriculture  in 
1948,  he  taught  field  husbandry  at 
OAC  for  two  years  before  heading  off 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  earn 
a PhD  in  plant  breeding. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Letters  to 
the  editor 


Equity  report 
sparks  concern 

Having  just  read  the  employment 
equity  report  in  last  week’s  At  Guelph, 
1 have  finally  come  to  realize  that 
these  people  are  not  joking.  As  a male 
PhD  student  in  my  final  year,  I am  now 
shaking  in  my  boots,  as  apparently  I 
have  instantly  become  persona  non 
grata  within  the  university  system. 

Logical  argument  would  have  it 
that,  in  regards  to  past  discrimination 
in  faculty  hiring  (or  anything  else  for 
that  matter),  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a right.  Discrimination  is  discrimina- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  purpose.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  logic  has 
little  to  do  with  the  current  process, 
which  seems  to  be  primarily  driven  by 
a desire  for  “political  correctness" 
(with  more  than  a passing 
resemblance  to  a Soviet  five-year 
plan). 

If  the  present  generation  of  male 
researchers  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
discrimination  practised  by  the  last 
generation,  let’s  at  least  be  up  front 
about  it.  1 suggest  renaming  the 
“employment  equity  process”  the 
“University  of  Guelph  reverse  dis- 
crimination policy  for  the  immediate 
rectification  of  past  wrongs.” 

In  the  meantime,  I think  I will  put 
the  research  on  hold  for  a while  and 
brush  up  on  my  typing.  Apparently  I 
am  the  correct  “designated  group 
member"  (to  use  equity  terminology) 
for  this  field,  so  at  least  I won’t  go 
unemployed. 

Rick  Schneider 
Department  of  Pathology 

Grad  news 
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, , The, final  examination  of  Mathias 
Fosu,  Land  Resource  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  M.Sc.  degree,  is  May  24 
at  9 a.m.  in  Room  038  of  the  Richards 
building.  The  thesis  is:  “Effects  of  Soil 
Acidity  and  Liming  on  Nitrogen 
Mineralization  and  Nitrification.” 
Fosu’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Eric 
Beauchamp.  Interested  members  of 
the  University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  except 
during  December,  July  and  August, 
when  a reduced  schedule  applies.  At 
Guelph  is  guided  by  an  editorial  policy 
and  an  editorial  advisory  board.  The 
policy  is  available  on  request 
Views  and  opinions  contained  herein 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  official 
University  policy. 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions 
from  the  University  community,  in- 
cluding letters  to  the  editor,  opinion 
pieces,  speeches,  publications  and 
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Province  aims  for  equity , accessibility  in  education 


Ontario  universities  must  become  more  acces- 
sible to  women  and  members  of  visible 
minorities  if  they  want  more  public  money  and  if 
the  country  is  to  remain  prosperous,  says  Colleges 
and  Universities  Minister  Richard  Allen. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  University  Board  of  Governors  Chairs 
and  Secretaries,  Allen  said  educational  equity  and 
accessibility  to  postsecondary  institutions  are  two 
of  the  biggest  issues  on  the  provincial  government’s 
agenda  for  postsecondary  education. 

He  said  the  greatest  growth  in  the  Ontario  labor 
pool  over  the  next  decade  will  occur  among  women, 
immigrants,  visible  minorities,  native  people,  fran- 
cophones, people  with  disabilities  and  those  who 
are  economically  disadvantaged. 

“These  are  the  people  we  will  have  to  draw  on  to 
fill  the  managerial,  professional  and  technically 
skilled  jobs  that  will  account  for  55  per  cent  of  our 
employment  growth,"  said  Allen.  “These  are  the 
people  who  will  fill  nearly  two-thirds  of  new  jobs 
created  this  decade  — jobs  that  we  are  told  will 
require  1 7 or  more  years  of  education  and  training." 

Subtle  barriers 

But  these  groups  have  traditionally  been  under- 
represented in  the  postsecondary  education  system, 
he  said,  and  there  are  many  subtle  barriers  prohibit- 
ing their  access  to  all  the  benefits  education  has  to 
offer. 

Although  financial  cost  is  certainly  a barrier  to 
entry,  Allen  also  pointed  to  cultural  and  physical 
barriers  that  limit  some  people’s  participation  in 
postsecondary  education. 

He  said  the  government  is  looking  at  ways  to 
ensure  that  postsecondary  institutions  become 
more  accessible,  relevant  and  sensitive  to  the  racial 
and  cultural  groups  in  the  communities  they  serve. 

“Our  job,  quite  simply,  is  to  ensure  all  Ontarians 
have  the  same  chance  to  succeed." 

Although  the  government’s  aim  is  to  develop 
policies  to  promote  educational  equity  for  students, 
Allen  said  equity  must  also  relate  to  faculty,  ad- 
ministration and  governing  bodies. 

He  said  one  way  the  government  wants  to  begin 
reflecting  racial  and  cultural  diversity  is  by  en- 
couraging college  and  university  boards  of  gover- 


nors to  become  more  representative  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

“This  will  add  to  your  capacity  to  act  wisely  and 
will  set  an  example  that  will  have  far-reaching 
consequences,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  stressed  the  need  to  ensure  that 
faculty,  support  staff  and  administrators  have  ac- 
cess to  the  type  of  training  they  need  to  help  students 
from  the  underrepresented  groups  succeed. 

“We  need  to  create  a hospitable  campus  climate 


and  academic  environment  that  nourishes  and  en- 
courages students  to  succeed.” 

The  challenge  of  native  education  at  the 
postsecondary  level  is  another  issue  the  government 
wants  to  address.  According  to  Allen,  native  people 
in  Ontario  are  the  most  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  group  in  the  province,  with  only  20 
per  cent  of  native  students  completing  high  school, 
and  even  fewer  qualified  to  enrol  in  Ontario 
postsecondary  institutions. 

He  said  the  ministry  is  working  with  native  or- 
ganizations, colleges  and  universities  to  develop 
policies  to  eliminate  barriers  for  these  students.  The 
goal  is  to  improve  native  participation  and  comple- 
tion rates  at  postsecondary  institutions  and  increase 
the  sensitivity  of  colleges  and  universities  to  native 
culture  and  issues. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  current  funding  environment, 
Allen  stressed  the  need  for  accountability  for  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  “If  we  are  to  achieve  our 
stated  objectives  of  equity  and  accessibility,  it  will 
require  that  the  deliverers  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion act  in  a socially  responsible  manner.” 

He  said  the  government  initiative  to  improve  ac- 
cess and  equity  will  not  only  expand  people’s 
educational  and  employment  opportunities,  but  will 
also  be  critical  in  meeting  the  future  aspirations  of 
both  the  province  and  of  individual  Ontarians.  □ 


MCU  supports  native  education 


Colleges  and  Universities  Minister  Richard 
Allen  has  announced  the  creation  of  a native 
postsecondary  education  and  training  strategy 
that  will  provide  $3. 1 million  this  year  for  native 
educational  issues. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  initiate  a strategy 
aimed  at  removing  barriers  within  the 
postsecondary  education  system  that  limit  the 
educational  and  training  achievements  of  native 
people. 

“We  want  to  increase  the  participation  and 
completion  rates  of  native  people  in  college  and 
university  programs,”  said  Allen. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  money  will  be  used 


for  the  following  initiatives: 

■ a native  support  services  core  fund  to  increase 
the  number  of  native  counsellors  employed 
by  postsecondary  institutions; 

■ a special  projects  fund  to  support  the 
development  of  native  college  and  university 
curricula  that  reflect  the  cultural,  social  and 
economic  needs  of  native  people,  including 
joint  college  and  university  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  native  programs;  and 

■ a supplementary  grant  fund  to  provide  col- 
leges and  universities  with  additional  funding 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in  desig- 
nated native  programs.  □ 


Co-operation  urged  to  boost  scholarships 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

There  must  be  more  informal  co- 
operation and  collaboration  among 
deans,  college  awards  committees  and 
program  committees  to  ensure  there  is 
enough  scholarship  support  for  under- 
graduate students  and  that  it’s  dis- 
tributed fairly.  That’s  the  finding  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Awards. 

As  more  and  more  programs  in- 
volve students  from  several  colleges, 
the  established  method  of  providing 
awards  through  the  colleges  is  no 
longer  adequate,  says  Prof.  Mike 
Jenkinson  of  the  OAC  dean's  office, 
who  chaired  the  subcommittee. 

"We  don’t  want  to  undo  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done  through  the  exist- 
ing process,”  he  says.  ‘We  want  to 
strengthen  those  areas  that  analysis 
showed  to  be  weak.” 

The  subcommittee,  which  presented 
a report  to  Senate  last  month,  found 
that  there  is  a large  variation  in  sup- 
port for  the  various  degree  programs. 
Support  for  both  in-course  and  enter- 
ing students  varied  from  a high  of 
$739  in  the  B.Sc.  program  to  only 
$143  for  B.Comm.  and  $171  for 
B.A.Sc. 

The  federal  government’s  Canada 
Scholarships  program  makes  up  more 
than  one-third  of  all  undergraduate 
support  and  more  than  half  in  the 
B.Sc.  and  B.Sc.(Eng.)  programs.  But  it 
could  be  cut  off  without  much  warn- 
ing, Jenkinson  says.  So  Guelph's  pro- 
gram committees  and  colleges  will 
have  to  work  closely  together  to  set 
priorities  and  seek  alternative  sources 
of  funding,  he  says. 

The  BA  program,  with  more  stu- 
dents than  any  other  degree  designa- 
tion, has  a low  level  of  support,  so  the 
colleges  involved  with  it  must  also 


work  closely  together,  he  says. 

In  1990,  about  $1.7  million  was 
spent  on  undergraduate  scholarships 
for  entering  and  in-course  students.  In 
1991/92,  there  will  be  an  extra 
$150,000  for  Deans’  Scholarships, 
but  that  will  provide  awards  for  only 
1 50  students,  and  it’s  estimated  that  at 
least  475  students  will  qualify  by 
being  on  the  dean’s  honor  roll  in  two 
consecutive  semesters. 

For  that  reason,  the  subcommittee 
has  recommended  that  a priority  be 
put  on  fund  raising  to  obtain  a $5-mil- 
lion  endowment  that  would  provide 
the  additional  $325,000  a year 
needed  for  those  additional  scholar- 
ships. 


Although  the  subcommittee’s  report 
doesn’t  call  for  any  changes  to  or- 
ganizational structure,  it  stresses  that 
representatives  of  the  deans’  offices 
and  college  awards  committees 
should  meet  informally  to  assess  the 
adequacy  of  entrance  and  in-course 
awards  and  to  establish  targets  for 
scholarship  by  degree  program  and 
major. 

‘We  recognized  that  the  college 
structure  needs  to  be  supplemented 
where  it  fails  to  serve  students  in 
programs  that  cut  across  college  lines 
and  for  challenges  such  as  developing 
new  alternative  sources  of  funding," 
Jenkinson  says.  □ 


Convocation 

Continued  from  page  1 

In  1953,  he  returned  to  OAC  as  a 
professor  in  the  department  of  field 
husbandry  (now  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science)  and  became  head  of 
the  department  in  1961.  Five  years 
later,  he  became  OAC’s  first  as- 
sociate dean  of  research.  In  1970,  he 
became  not  only  Guelph’s  first  dean 
of  research,  but  also  the  first  dean  of 
research  at  any  Canadian  university. 
He  retired  from  the  University  in 
1987. 

While  dean,  Tossell  developed  a 
strong  involvement  in  international 
agricultural  research.  He  has  served 
as  a consultant  to  numerous  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Consul- 
tative Group  on  International 
Agricultural  Research,  the  Interna- 
tional Service  for  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  and  the 
International  Board  of  Plant  Genetic 
Resources,  which  he  has  chaired  for 
the  past  two  years. 

Between  1981  and  1986,  Tossell 
chaired  and  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  International  Centre 
for  Tropical  Agriculture  in  Columbia. 
From  1986  to  1989,  he  was  the  first 
director  for  the  Centre  for  Food 
Security  based  at  U of  G.  □ 

Our  people 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  was 
an  invited  speaker  at  the  International 
Seminar  on  Native  and  Introduced 
Deer  Species  of  Chile  in  Osomo, 
Chile. 

Prof.  Murray  Miller,  Land 
Resource  Science,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Water  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion, will  be  named  a fellow  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  at 
the  institute’s  annual  conference  in 
July.  □ 


Exploring  science 


About  120  College  Avenue  Public  School  Grade  7 students  visited 
classes  and  labs  at  U of  G recently  to  get  exposure  to  female  role  models 
in  the  sciences  and  encourage  their  interest  in  those  fields.  Above,  Kelly 
McAllister,  a lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Microbiology,  explains  her 
work  to  several  of  the  students. 
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Internal  review 
by  end  of  June, 

Results  of  Phase  2 of  the  University’s  review  of  non- 
teaching functions  and  services  will  be  made  public  the 
week  of  June  24,  says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration. 

The  results  will  be  announced  to  staff  June  25  and  26 
in  a etter  from  President  Brian  Segal  and  published  in 
a special  supplement  of  At  Guelph  June  26. 

Ferguson  received  the  Phase  2 report  from  the  study 
team  May  3.  Unit  heads  received  the  section  of  the 
report  relevant  to  their  areas  May  2 1 and  are  to  respond 
by  May  29. 

Meetings  will  then  be  held  with  the  directors,  the 
appropriate  vice-president  and  study  team  members  to 
discuss  the  findings  and  recommendations. 

In  late  May  and  early  June,  the  Vice-President’s  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  steering  committee  and  the  Univer- 
sity Planning  Committee  will  review  the  report  and  the 
directors  comments  and  provide  their  advice  to  senior 
management.  Detailed  implementation  planning  will 
take  place  by  mid-June.  In  late  June,  meetings  will  be 
held  with  the  bargaining  units  to  outline  the  proposed 
changes. 

The  Phase  2 report  covers  the  MacdonaldStewart  Art 
Centre,  Athletics,  the  Budget  Office,  Child-Care  Ser- 
vices, Communications  Services,  Computing  Services, 
the  executive  offices,  External  Relations,  Hospitality 


news  expected 
says  Ferguson 

Services,  Graduate  Studies,  Health  Services,  Internal 
Audit,  the  Centre  for  International  Programs,  the 
library,  the  Office  of  Research,  the  Real  Estate 
Division,  Retail  Operations  and  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

Carry-over  recommendations  from  Phase  1 on  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Physical  Resources,  Residences 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre,  Teach- 
ing Support  Services,  Personnel  and  Financial  Services 
will  be  announced  at  the  same  time,  says  Ferguson. 

Phase  3 of  the  review  will  begin  during  the  week  of 
June  3,  he  says.  This  stage  includes  the  secretarial, 
clerical,  technical  and  professional  functions  in  the 
teaching  units.  The  study  team  will  look  at  financial 
operations  and  use  of  vehicles  and  other  equipment. 
Functions  shared  by  the  teaching  and  support  units  will 
also  be  covered  to  identify  overlap. 

Phase  3 will  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
previous  phases,  says  Ferguson.  The  process  will  begin 
with  initial  meetings  to  acquire  an  overview  under- 
standing of  units,  followed  by  in-depth  interviews,  data 
gathering  and  consultation  with  users.  The  study  team 
will  be  made  up  of  representatives  from  Canada  Con- 
sulting Cresap  and  the  University. 

Because  some  current  team  members  have  other 
work  commitments,  additional  people  will  be  added  to 
the  team,  Ferguson  says.  □ 


i im  sauer  examines  a volume  from  the  University's  newly  acquired  Foulis 


Press  collection. 
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LINK  up  with  a friend  from  afar 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

For  international  students,  coming  to 
U of  G for  the  first  time  can  be  a little 
intimidating.  Dealing  with  different 
customs,  language  or  culture  takes 
some  getting  used  to.  But  members  of 
the  University  community  can  help 
them  cope. 

The  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  and  the  internation- 
al student  adviser’s  office  run  the 
LINK  program,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
which  pairs  up  new  international  stu- 
dents with  volunteers  — someone  to 
show  them  the  ropes  on  practical 
things  like  opening  a bank  account, 
finding  the  right  bus  route  or  adding 
a course. 

CSRC  is  now  seeking  volunteers  for 
the  program,  says  LINK  co-ordinator 


Wendy  Van  Kooten.  She  expects 
about  55  to  75  volunteers  will  be 
needed. 

For  the  newcomers,  developing  the 
skills  to  function  in  a foreign  system 
is  vital,  she  says. 

‘It’s  very  important  that  they  be 
given  the  support  and  information 
they  need  to  learn  to  do  things  for 
themselves,”  says  Van  Kooten. 

Volunteers  benefit  from  being  in  the 
program  because  they  get  to  learn 
about  a different  culture,  she  says,  but 
more  importantly,  LINK  can  help  the 
volunteers  and  international  students 
make  friends. 

“We  try  to  pair  people  so  that  they 
can  not  only  establish  meaningful 
linkages,  but  have  a friendship  as 
well,"  she  says.  “A  lot  of  the  people 
have  become  good  friends." 

Volunteers  and  international  stu- 


dents fill  out  a questionnaire  so  they 
can  be  matched  with  a compatible 
partner. 

There  will  be  a training  seminar 
over  the  summer  to  give  volunteers  a 
general  overview  of  the  program  and 
inform  them  about  campus  resources. 
They  will  also  be  encouraged  to  con- 
sider crosscultural  experiences  and 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  on  campus  and 
in  a foreign  country  for  the  first  time. 

There  will  also  be  occasions  for  all 
the  LINK  partners  to  meet  with  each 
other. 

“We  want  to  have  more  social  events 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  people 
to  get  together,  mingle,  share  their 
experiences  and  enjoy  themselves," 
says  Van  Kooten. 

Anyone  interested  in  volunteering 
for  the  LINK  program  should  call  Van 
Kooten  at  Ext.  3244.  □ 


Rare  books  join  library’s 
Scottish  studies  collection 


Campus  police  on  the  run  for  charily 


Three  University  police  officers  are  participating  in  this 
year's  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  to  raise  money  for  the 
Special  Olympics. 

Constables  Gary  Ferris,  Robin  Begin  and  Jim 
Armstrong  are  taking  part  to  “support  a very  worthy 
cause,”  says  Ferris.  The  funds  will  be  used  for  transporta- 
tion, lodging  and  food  for  Special  Olympics  athletes. 

The  Guelph  segment  of  the  run  will  be  held  June  5.  It 
will  start  at  the  University,  go  up  Gordon  Street,  then  down 
Fountain  Street  to  city  police  headquarters. 

Ferris  and  Begin  raised  $600  in  1 990  and  are  aiming  for 
$ 1 ,000  this  year.  The  province-wide  goal  is  $500,000. 


Since  the  run  first  started  in  Kansas  in  1981,  it  has 
become  the  largest  fund-raising  event  for  Special  Olym- 
pics in  the  world.  Ontario  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  mounting  a run  each  year  since  1 987. 

The  run  helps  enhance  police/community  relations,  says 
city  constable  Paul  Martin,  who’s  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Guelph  area.  “It's  an  opportunity  for  law 
enforcement  officers  to  give  something  back  to  the  com- 
munity,” he  says. 

If  you'd  like  to  contribute  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Torch  Run,  call  Ferris  at  the  U of  G police  station  at  Ext. 
2245.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

The  Scottish  studies  collection  in 
the  U of  G library  has  a major 
new  addition  — the  Foulis  Press  col- 
lection of  John  Grant,  an  antiquarian 
Scottish  bookseller  who  died  last  year. 

Amassed  in  Edinburgh  over  a 35- 
year  period,  the  collection  consists  of 
338  titles  in  more  than  500  volumes, 
representing  more  than  half  of  the  tit- 
les listed  in  a bibliography  of  the  1 8th- 
century  printer. 

The  collection  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
books,  many  of  which  are  in  contem- 
porary Scottish  bindings,  says  Tim 
Sauer,  head  of  acquisitions  and  col- 
lections at  the  library. 

Foulis  Press,  a Scottish  printer- 
publishing  operation  that  existed 
from  1 739  to  1 800,  was  printer  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  It  published 
texts,  dissertationsand  classics  as  well 
as  volumes  on  philosophy,  theology 
and  the  sciences. 

Foulis  Press  editions  are  sought  by 
collectors  because  of  the  printer’s 
reputation  for  correctness  of  text  and 
quality  of  paper  and  printing,  says 
Sauer.  From  1 755  to  1 772,  the  press 
won  numerous  awards  for  printing 
excellence. 

The  collection  represents  some  of 
the  finest  publishing  in  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  says 
Prof.  Ted  Cowan,  chair  of  the  Scottish 


studies  program  in  the  Department  of 
History. 

College  of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray 
describes  the  collection  as  a unique 
resource  for  graduate  students  and  the 
University.  “I  am  delighted  to  have  it 
here  as  a showpiece  for  our  Scottish 
studies  work,”  he  says. 

U of  G sought  the  collection  because 
it  was  one  of  the  few  that  would  not 
result  in  duplication  of  existing 
volumes,  says  Sauer.  Historically,  the 
University  has  tended  to  avoid ’Fkulis 
Press  editions  because  of  the  cost,  he 
says. 

Sauer  and  Cowan  viewed  the  collec- 
tion several  times  before  it  was  pur- 
chased. The  Grant  family  had  offered 
the  collection  to  the  University  be- 
cause of  itsScottish  studies  collection. 

External  funding  for  the  acquisition 
was  provided  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
and  the  U of  G Alumni  Association. 
The  replacement  value  of  the  collec- 
tion is  more  than  $250,000. 

Cowan  says  theScottish  studies  pro- 
gram plans  to  look  at  the  social  and 
intellectual  history  of  18th-century 
Glasgow  to  provide  a context  for  the 
collection.  It  will  also  be  used  to  ana- 
lyse the  kinds  of  volumes  the  press 
published  and  to  look  at  the 
methodology  used  in  the  arrangement 
of  text. 

“The  potential  of  the  collection  has 
not  yet  been  fully  realized,"he  says.  □ 


Ormrod  aims  for  bigger , stronger  graduate  program 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  Doug 
Ormrod  looks  forward  to 
playing  a continuing  role  in 
strengthening  graduate  studies  on 
campus  when  he  begins  a second 
five-year  term  July  I. 

Reflecting  on  his  first  five  years  as 
dean,  Ormrod  says  the  most  reward- 
ing aspect  of  his  job  was  “to  be  along 
when  the  University’s  commitment 
to  graduate  studies  blossomed  and 
came  to  fruition,  and  to  work  with  so 
many  departments  and  schools  to 
help  them  get  their  graduate 
programs  fully  underway." 

He  says  it  was  “personally  enrich- 
ing to  work  with  student  groups  and 


faculty  groups  to  develop  long-term 
policies  and  practices.” 

Ormrod  is  quick  to  share  the  ac- 
colades for  the  strides  Guelph’s 
graduate  studies  programs  have 
taken  in  the  past  five  years  with  sup- 
port staff  and  faculty. 

“All  new  programs  are  created  by 
faculty,"  he  says.  “They’re  very  de- 
pendent on  faculty  maintaining  their 
productivity  and  research  in- 
frastructure. The  quality  of  our 
graduate  programs  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  good  judgment  of 
faculty." 

It  also  helps  to  have  a supportive 
staff  helping  him  out  with  his  duties 
in  the  office,  Ormrod  says. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the  dean 


wants  to  continue  helping  graduate 
faculty  in  their  pursuit  of  excellence. 
But  he  acknowledges  there  will  be 
challenges. 

“Many  students  face  financial  dif- 
ficulty. and  I worry  for  them,"  he 
says. 

Ormrod  says  his  challenge  will  be 
to  ensure  there  is  reasonable  funding 
for  students  in  the  form  of  awards, 
graduate  teaching  assistantshipsand 
graduate  research  assistantships. 

He  also  hopes  to  see  overall  growth 
in  the  graduate  student  body  and  the 
emergence  of  several  new  graduate 
programs. 

In  addition  to  his  on-campus 
duties,  Ormrod  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  outside  the 


University  this  term.  He  hasjust  been 
appointed  liaison  person  for  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  with  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  which 
will  require  travelling  across  the 
country.  Every  three  years,  a 
Canadian  graduate  dean  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  position. 

He  is  also  vice-chair  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS). 

Balancing  his  duties  as  dean  with 
his  involvement  in  NSERC  and 
OCGS  will  be  even  more  challeng- 
ing for  Ormrod  because  he’s  deter- 
mined to  maintain  his  research  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science.  Tve  been 


Doug  Ormrod 


very  stubborn  about  that,”  he  says. 

He  also  tries  to  keep  up  on  the 
reading  in  his  field  and  finds  time  to 
serve  as  co-adviser  for  several 
graduate  students  in  the  department. 
Working  with  graduate  students  is 
important,  he  says,  because  it  keeps 
him  in  touch  with  the  people  he  is 
serving.  □ 
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Calendar 


May  23  to  June  5 


Thursday,  May  23 

Chemistry  Lecture  - University  of 
Georgia  chemist  Henry  Schaefer,  this 
year’s  distinguished  lecturer  at  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry,  speaks 
on  'Glyoxal  and  s-Tetrazine:  Two 
Triple- WhammyTales"at3:30p.m  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160 

Friday,  May  24 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 
perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Lecture  - The  Department  of 
Economics  is  sponsoring  a lecture  by 
Francois  Vaillancourt  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Montreal  and  Toronto  on 
'The  Division  of  Powers  in  Canada: 
Theory,  Evidence  and  Proposals" 
from  3 to  4:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
229. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Come  listen 
to  the  jazz  of  the  Oliver  Jones  Trio  at 
8 p.m.  at  Creelman  Hall.  For  ticket 
information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Saturday,  May  25 


of  the  Kiev  Ballet  will  perform  at  8 
p.m.  at  Fox  Auditorium.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-7570. 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Bring  the 
whole  family  to  the  festival  block 
party,  organized  in  co-operation  with 
Guelph’s  Downtown  Board  of 
Management.  It  runs  from  1 1 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  on  Carden  Street  or  in 
Memorial  Gardensif  it’s  raining.Stars 


Dinner/Dance  - OPIRG-Guelph  is 
celebrating  its  15th  anniversary  with 
a fund-raising  dinner  and  dance  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  Guest 
speaker  at  the  dinner  is  Joyce 
McLean,  formerly  of  Greenpeace. 
The  dinner  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  The 
dance,  with  music  by  Soul  Review, 
starts  at  10  p.m.  Tickets  are  $50  for 
the  dinner  and  dance  — $5  general 
and  $3  for  students  for  the  dance  only 
— and  are  available  at  the  OPIRG 
office  on  Trent  Lane. 

Sunday,  May  26 

Cycling  Club  - A 54-kilometre  ride  to 
Georgetown  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  Etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  May  27 

Workshop  - Teaching  Support  Ser- 
vices is  organizing  the  fourth  annual 
Instructional  Show  and  Tell  for  On- 
tario Universities  and  Colleges  to  dis- 
cuss teaching  innovations.  Invited  3M 
Teaching  Fellowship  recipients  will 
discuss  their  favorite  teaching 


Tucker -Johnson  Limited 


Sales,  Leasing,  Parts  & Service 
European  delivery  program  available 

659  Wellington  Street,  West 
Guelph,  Ont.,  N1H3K5 

Telephone  519-824-9150  FAX  519-824-7746 

Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 

Tips  provide: 

1 . Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  fees 
Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay, 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotlaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Name:_ 
Address:  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North,  """ 

Guelph.  Onlario.  N1H  4C9  Atm.  Wayne  Snow 


— Postal  Code  _ 
(Res) 


ScotiaMcLeod 


strategies.  For  information  or  to 
register,  call  Susan  Faber  at  Ext. 
2971. 

Seminar  - The  departments  of  Land 
Resource  Science  and  Botany,  along 
with  the  Interdepartmental  Plant 
Physiology  Program,  are  sponsoring 
a visit  by  A.D.  Robson,  chair  of  soil 
science  and  plant  nutrition  at  the 
University  of  Western  Australia.  His 
talk  on  “Increasing  the  Efficiency  of 
Fertilizer  Use”  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Richards  124.  Anyone  wishing  to 
meet  with  Robson  should  call  Prof. 
Murray  Miller  at  Ext.  2482. 

Tuesday,  May  28 

Workshop  - The  Instructional  Show 
and  Tell  continues.  For  information 
or  to  register,  call  Susan  Faber  at  Ext. 
2971. 

Seminar  - A.D.  Robson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Australia  will  speak 
on  “Managing  the  Symbiosis  Between 
VA  Mycorrhizal  Fungi  and  Plants"  at 
3:10  p.m.  in  Richards  1 24. 

Wednesday,  May  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  invited 
speaker  is  David  Goldberg  of  the 
department  of  clinical  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  will 
speak  on  “Lipoprotein  Lipase:  Its  Role 
in  Adipocyte  Differentiation  and 
Lipoprotein  Metabolism”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Seminar  - Visiting  professor  A.D. 
Robson  of  the  University  of  Western 
Australia  speaks  on  “Overcoming 
Limitations  to  Nodulation  and 
Nitrogen  Fixation  by  Legumes”  at 
3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Richards  1 24. 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  novice  ride 
to  Downey  Road  leaves  at  5 p.m  from 
the  UC  south  doors. 


Friday,  May  31 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 
perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Sunday,  June  2 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 71-km  ride  to  West 
Montrose.  Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors 
at  1 0 a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55 
km  leaves  from  Bicycles,  Etc.  at  10 
a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Tuesday,  June  4 


Notices 

Convocation  parking 

Parking  lots  P44  (Johnston  Hall) 
and  PI2  (behind  the  twin-rink 
arena)  will  be  reserved  for  guest 
parking  for  convocation  June  4 to  7. 
Alternative  parking  for  regular 
users  will  be  in  lots  PI 3,  P14  and 
P15. 

Fore ! 

Guelph  golfers  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Clear  Choice  Classic 
golf  tournament  sponsored  by  the 
Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting  Co. 
There  are  six  flights  of  competition 
in  the  tournament,  which  runs  all 
summer  until  Sept.  15,  and  lots  of 
prizes.  Pick  up  entry  forms  at 
Sleeman’s,  the  Springfield  Golf  and 
Country  Club  or  the  Victoria  Park 
East  Golf  Club. 


Convocation  - Students  receiving  the 
associate  diploma  in  agriculture  and 
Ontario  diplomas  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  programs  will  graduate 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Johnston  Green  or  in 
the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  gym  if 
it’s  raining. 

Wednesday,  June  5 

Worship  - Morning  Prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Convocation  - Ceremonies  begin  on 
Johnston  Green  at  10  a.m.  for  the  BA 
general  program  and  2:30  p.m.  for  the 
BA  honors  and  B.Comm.  programs. 
Cycling  Club  - A 39-km  ride  to  Eden 
Mills/Brucedale  begins  at  5 p.m.  at 
the  UC  south  doors. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  “Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 

Electrohome  air  conditioner,  6,000  BTU 
three-speed  fan,  used  two  seasons’ 
maple  double  pedestal  desk  with 
matching  chair;  metal  office  desk, 
double  pedestal,  large  work  surface 
with  chair,  Ext  6201 . 

Two  Queen  Anne  brown  leather  wing- 
back  chairs;  brown  leather  tufted  swivel 
desk  chair  with  casters:  Sealy  double 
pull-out  couch  with  wicker  sides,  neutral 
color  with  toss  cushions,  Jane,  856- 
4046  between  4 and  8 p.m. 

Two  tickets  to  Phantom  of  the  Opera 
June  7,  front  row  balcony,  Anne.  Ext 
8747  or  821  -7765. 

P.E.I.  lot  on  ocean,  new  survey,  763- 
2777  afternoons. 

Antique  solid  brass  bed,  Ext.  6775  or 
767-0403  after  5 p.m. 

Motorola  8000M  hand-held  portable 
cellular  phone,  battery  and  carrier  case 
brand  new,  best  otter,  Ext  2704 


Wanted 


Two-bedroom  apartment  from  July  20 
or  later,  prefer  unfurnished,  near  cam- 
pus, reasonable  rent,  837-981 7. 

Stationary  bicycle  in  good  working  con- 
dition, odometer  not  required,  Michele 
Ext  6042. 

T wo-  or  three-bedroom  home  in  Guelph 
with  yard  or  near  park  for  mature, 
responsible,  dog-owning  couple,  $850 
a month  maximum  rent,  references 
available,  837-9466  after  5 p.m. 

Coleman  stove  in  good  working  condi- 
tion,  Kim,  824-6046  after  5 p.m. 

Well-trained  golden  retriever  for  young 
person  afraid  of  dogs,  should  be  gentle 
and  obedient  and  between  two  and 
seven  years,  will  find  a loving  family  with 
garden  and  close  to  conservation  area, 
821-7424. 


jood 

leror 


For  rent 


One-bedroom  available  in  townhouse 
non-smoker,  rent  negotiable,  available 
immediately,  close  to  campus.  Sophie 
Ext.  4801  or  763-8529  evenings. 

Two  apartments,  one  two-bedroom  one 
three-bedroom,  both  in  house  15 
minutes  from  Guelph,  long-term  com- 
mitment preferred,  Susan,  Ext  6519  or 
836-5793. 


Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rock- 
wood,  $1 .000  a month  negotiable  plus 
utilities,  available  July  1 , 856-451 9, 

Partially  furnished  house  in  central  loca- 
tion, suitable  (or  six  students,  $1 ,275  a 
month,  available  immediately;  house  or 
rooms  lor  summer  sublet,  price  neqo- 
tiable,  Ext,  4774  or  822-0764  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  laketront  cottage  on  in- 
land lake  in  Bruce  Peninsula,  available 
weekly  in  July  and  August,  Ext.  21 88  or 
836-1397. 

Two-bedroom  house,  old  University 
area,  finished  basement,  three  baths 
large  yard,  garage,  no  smokers  or  pets! 
51,125  a month  plus  utilities,  available 
^9- L Jong-term  lease  preferred,  763- 
4/77  afternoons. 


Manual  reel-type  lawnmower  in  g 
condition;  small  to  medium  tent  trailer  u 
camper  to  rent  for  two  weeks  in  mid- 
August.  Ext.  3946  or  821-3814  even- 
ings. 

Available 

Babysitting  by  mother  of  two  in  my 
home,  French  family,  large  yard,  hot 
lunches,  beginning  August,  Ext.  3942. 

Editing  services  by  experienced  editor, 
proofreading  and  organizational  revi- 
sions for  resumes,  reports,  essays, 
theses  and  unpublished  manuscripts 
reasonable  rates,  821  -91 92.  ' 

Thank  you 

Thank  you  to  everyone  involved  in  my 
retirement  reception  — the  organizers, 
those  who  attended  and  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  lovely  gifts.  Thank  you 
also  (or  the  good  wishes,  cards,  letters, 
phone  calls  and  your  support  and 
friendship  over  the  past  23  years.  I hope 
you  will  remember  me  as  I shall  remem- 
ber you.  Eileen  Johnson,  Department  of 
Botany. 

"Classilleds”  Is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  in  writing  and 
received  by  Thursday  at  noon.  For 
more  Information,  call  Ext.  6579. 


Pay  equity 
update 

The  University  and  the  U of  G Staff 
Association  have  announced  that  an 
amended  pay  equity  plan  has  been 
signed  and  will  be  posted  May  24.  This 
plan  reflects  the  resolution  of  the  out- 
standing issues  (male  comparator  for 
MTS  III  and  pay  equity  adjustment  for 
1990). 

Payments  for  UGSA  members 
receiving  pay  equity  adjustments  will 
be  reflected  on  the  Aug.  15  payche- 
que. Interest  on  the  1990  pay  equity 
adjustments  has  been  extended  to  July 
1 and  will  be  reflected  on  the  Aug.  29 
paycheque. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
UGSA  office  at  Ext.  8727  or  Salary 
Administration  at  Ext.  6991.  □ 


AIDS  foundations 
fund  research 

The  Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research  are  providing  new  or  un- 
funded high-quality,  one-year 
pediatric  research  grants,  two-year 
pediatric  scholar  awards  and  new 
short-term  pediatric  travel  grants  for 
three  pediatric  programs. 

■ Targeted  pediatric  research  grants 
provide  institutionally  affiliated  in- 
vestigators with  up  to  $65,000  U.S. 
in  direct  costs  for  one  year,  renew- 
able for  one  additional  year.  Letters 
of  intent  will  be  accepted  in  areas 
of  research  related  to  opportunistic 
infections  in  pediatric  AIDS,  HIV 
and  the  developing  immune  sys- 
tem, pathogenesis  of  infection  in 
the  central  nervous  system  and 
comparative  virology. 

■ Short-term  pediatric  travel  grants 
provide  institutionally  affiliated 
U.S.  investigators  with  up  to  $5,000 
inclusive  for  travel  and  short-term 
study  at  another  U.S.  institution. 
Foreign  investigators  applying 
must  travel  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  short-term  study  must  be  at 
a U.S.  institution. 

■ Special  two-year  pediatric  scholar 
awards  of  up  to  $66,000  in  salary 
support  for  two  years,  to  pediatric 
researchers  with  two  to  three  years 
of  postdoctoral  experience.  These 
awards  are  renewable  for  a third 
year,  but  are  not  guaranteed  and 
are  not  routinely  awarded. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  May 
30.  For  more  information,  call  the  Of- 
fice of  Research,  Ext,  6927.  □ 


